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FAIRY 
SOAP 


Its refreshing, fine cleansing 
qualities reflect the skill with 
which its pure materials are 
combined. 


The oval, floating white cake 
of Fairy Soap fits the hand. 
| So) aim Co) OC ar ole MM oy- Uden 





(tHe cK FAIRBANK Company) 


“Have you a little Fairy 
in your home?” 
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She kadied’ Home Journal’ i 


THE FAMILY MAGAZINE OF AMERICA 
Incorporating The Home Journal 


A Special Word to Subscribers 


econ you receive notice that your subscription has 
expired renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy, 


The Price of The Home Journal 


UBLISHED once a month. By subscription: $1.50 a 
year, postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single copies: 


Please sign your name exactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 





Registered in the United States Patent Office 
a 


15 cents each. 
PUBLISHED ON THE TWENTIETH OF EACH 






In Canada the 
}" MONTH PRECEDING DATE OF ISSUANCE BY \ CYRUS H- K: CURTIS subscription Price is $1.75 a year. 
y} blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or nae 4 a “. PRESIDENT In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
| 9 ¥ more before mailing, and the renewal may have reached TH E CURTIS ne C-H'LUDINGTON other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
| o us after the copy containing the blank has been packed PUBLISH ING ¢ “a SECRETARY AND TREASURER per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
| 4 In requesting a change of address please give us four a ‘ } PHILIP S- COLLINS money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: S 
| o weeks’ notice 1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 


COM PANY ” GENERAL BUSINESS MANAGER 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE WILLIAM BOYD 


PHILADELPHIA. PENNSYLVANIA ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 


EDITED BY EDWARD W-BOK 
KARL EDWIN HARRIMAN, ASSOCIATE EDITOR JOHN E-PARKER, Art Epitor 


Copyright, 1917 (Trade-mark registered), by The Curtis Publishing Company, in the United States and Great Britain. London 
Offices, 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. All rights reserved. Entered as second-class matter May 6, 1911, at the 
Post Office at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, under Act of March 3, 1879. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of THE 
HOME JOURNAL your renewal should be sent promptly to 
insure receipt of the January issue on time. 
begin subscriptions with back numbers. Subscribers 
should always use Postal or Express money orders or 
Bank drafts in remitting. All Rural Free Delivery car- 
riers Can supply Postal money orders. 
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Our Advertising Branch Offices 
[For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 
New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
Boston: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
CHICAGO: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
LONDON : 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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| Grace S. Richmond’s Six Greatest Books 
| | Given to Home Journal Readers 


Tue LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL has arranged to 
| give its readers a complete set of six volumes 
| | of Mrs. Grace S. Richmond’s most widely pop- 

| ular stories. HOME JOURNAL readers every- 
where already know and love Mrs. Richmond 


as “the novelist of the home.” Her novels of 
American home life are written with an insight, 
sympathy and tenderness equaled by no other 
author. ‘The six here offered you are her best. 
You will want each of them. 





The Twenty-fourth of June, a clean, 


merry, wholesome tale of an American home, 


| Under the Country Sky, a story of Love 
| 

| 

| 


Mrs. Red Pepper, a simple, delightful story 
and of Work and of Play beyond the City. 


of a young wife’s devotion and supreme sacrifice. 
The Indifference of Juliet, a charming 
portrayal of the uplifting power of a woman's 
love, and faith in her husband 


Red Pepper Burns, an absorbing story 


Red Pepper’s Patients, an exhilarating 
of a “peppery” 


young doctor with a love of hu story of 


an American girl, an interesting ex 
manity in general and children in particular. 


periment and some fascinating adventure 


You Can Have These Books for Your Own Library or Use Them 
as Delightful Christmas Presents to Your Friends 1 | 











IF YOU already own Mrs. Richmond’s be sent; one additional volume to be address to which the books are to be ; 
books, you can still accept our offer,as = sent as each additional subscription is = mailed, and (3) be sure to inclose your } 
aset makes a splendid Christmas gift. — received. remittance for the right amount. Send 
All that is necessary to secure for you ee o to the address below. 4 
eae ae oe This is Important: | 
the complete set 1s to spend a few of he a i 
your spare minutes introducing THE The subscriptions must be new sub Pe Hf 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL to your neigh- — scriptions for some address other than his offer is so unusual and attractive H bi 
bors and friends. Most of them already your own; and for each order you must “hat you cannot afford to miss it. Re- iF 
know it and like it. At your suggestion collect and send us the full yearly sub member: Six volumes for five new sub- 
they will gladly subscribe. scription price, $1.50 (in Canada, $1.75; | S¢riplions; or any one volume for one 
On receipt of FIVE yearly subscrip- foreign, $2.50). new subscription. : 
tions the full set of SIX volumes will be In sending us the orders, be sure to Now = the time when everynody IS i 
sent, shipping expenses prepaid. furnish (1) the names and addresses to subscribing, so start to-day! 
On receipt of ONE yearly subscrip- which the copies of THE HOME JOURNAL I 


tion the one volume of your choice will 


are to be mailed, (2) the name and 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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Theatre-bound on Riverside Drive, New York Copyright 1917, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


GOODYEAR CORD TIRES 


HERE is no question that Goodyear Cord Tires are the quality 

tires of America: they are standard equipment on the country’s 
finest cars. There is no question that they give more in mileage, com- 
fort and freedom from trouble at lower final cost than other tires: they 
are proving it every day. There is no question that in all phases of per- 
formance they are incomparably better tires: they have won every place 
of importance in every officially recognized race held in America this year. 
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Bright Things 
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| 
| DRAWINGS BY GLUYAS WILLIAMS , | 


He Wished to Read 











Cooperation 


‘ | 
TURSE,” moaned the convalescent patient, N A SOUTHERN plantation were two | 
LN “can’t I have something to eat? I’m ; small negro boys, Berry and W esley, who } 
|| starving.” did the milking. Wesley was industrious, but iI) ia 
| ‘Yes, the doctor said you could start taking Berry was lazy and always tried to make Wesley ae 
solids to-day; but you must begin slowly,” she do the work. One evening the lady of the house 4 
| said. Then she held outa teaspoonful of tapioca. went out to the kitchen and said: ‘‘ Berry, have * 
“We must only advance by degrees,” she added. you brought the milk in? asi 


Beginning with the next, the January, 


He sucked the spoon dry and felt more tan- 


| 

wa aie ; iI) 

“Yas’m, I fotched it in, didn’ you, Wesley?” || 

talizingly hungry than ever. He begged for a | 





second spoonful, but she shook her head, saying 
that until he was stronger everything must be 
given in small quantities. 

P resently he summoned her again to his bed- 
side. ‘ Nurse,” he said, ‘bring me a postage 
stamp; I want to read.” 


Making Certain 


ITTLE Esther wassaying her bedtime prayers, 
~ in conclusion asked: ‘‘ Please, dear God, 
make San Francisco the capital of ¢ ‘alifornia.’ 
“Ww hy did you ask that, Esther?” interro 
gated her mother. 
‘“‘ Because | wrote it on my examination paper 
that way.” 


The Flat-Footed Irishman 


ia CASEY was drafted and proud of the 

honor: 

“Sure, I ain’t scared of powder or dynamite 
shocks. 

I’ve worked in a quarry for Mickey O’Connor, 

And war can’t be harder than blasting them 
rocks 

ilat-footed? Oh, doctor, don’tsay I’mrejected,” 

And Casey, ‘“‘exempted,”’ fell back in his seat. 

‘*No mortal is perfect; how could you expect it? 

You don’t shoot a gun with the 
feet!” 


soles of your 


Lucid Testimony 


“TCE average individual,” said a Scotland 
| ard official, ‘can’t give a detective sim 
ple, plain, straightforward information. Ques 
tioned by a detective, he becomes as involved 
and difficult as the office boy. A detective asked 
an office boy if it was Mr. Jones or his partner 
who reached the office first as a rule. 

“¢Well,’ said the boy, turning very red, ‘ Mr. 
Jones at first was always last, but later he began 
to get earlier, till at last he was first, though be- 
fore he had always been behind. He soon got 
later again, though of late 
he has been sooner, and at 


substituted. 








number THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
will be published on the first day of 
each month. Hence the January num- 
ber will be issued on January first. 


The practice of issuing a magazine previous to the month 
the name of which it bears has often confused the public, in 
that it would receive its Christmas number before Thanks- 
giving and its January number before Christmas. 
confusing custom will be discontinued in the case of THE 
LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL and the normal date of issuance 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


This 














The Coupon Fiend 


a be doctor says [| must quit smoking,” an 
nounced John. ‘fOne lung is affected al 
ready.” 

“Oh, John” — his loved one hung upon the 
awlul possibility —‘fcan’t you hold out till we get 
enough coupons for that dining-room rug?”’ 


Justifiable Adoption 


T WAS just after Christmas, and a big flat- 

footed negro was up for theft. “I caught him 
nippin’ a fresh-made mince pie from a house on 
Green Street,” explained the officer. 

“Did you steal it?”? demanded the judge. 








last he got behind as_be- 


“Dat’s a rough word, 
yo’ Honoh, sayin’ I done 
stole it Now, as ter de 





fore. But I expect he’ll be 
getting earlier sooner or 
later.’”’ 





Better Now 


“WHE °<N I was a boy 
I was glad enough 
to eat dry bread for my 
dinner,”’ said father, at the 
head of the table. 

“Well, daddy,” piped 





truf’, dat mince pie was 
settin’ dar on de winder 
ledge abandoned, jedge. 
Nobody nowhar nigh hit, 
jedge. I jest natchally 
took pity on it, jedge. Hit 
was a case ob ‘justifiable 
adoption’ brought on by 
de Christmas sperrit. 


Bunnie’s Bust 








up. his small daughter, 
“you are having a much 


| OBBY had been given 
a rabbit at Christmas, 


Unprepared 
( *PLAHERTY: Misther O'Sullivan, will ye 


stop and have a friendly discussion on the 
matter of Home Rule? 
O’SULLIVAN: It’s sorry Lam, but it’s not con- 
vanient just now. 
O'R LAnERGY: And why not, honey? 
O’SULLIVAN: Why, to tell ye the truth, 
O'Flaherty, [ haven’t got me shtick handy. 


Nothing Common for Him 


YOUNG minister just out of the seminary 

was preaching his trial sermon in a village 

church. He was very positive, repeating sev- 
eral times: ‘‘I am correct, 
though all the commenta 


No Hurry | 


te telephone bell rang with anxious per- 
sistence. The doctor answered the call. 
“Yes?” he said. 

“Qh, doctor,” said a worried voice, “‘some- 
thing has happened to my wife. Her mouth 
seems set and she can’t say a word.” 

““Why, she may have lockjaw,” said the medi 
cal man. 

“Do you think so? Well, if you are up this 
way some time next week | wish you would step 
in and see what you can do for her.” 


Freedom and Marriage 


GENTLEMAN traveling through Alabama 
was much interested in Uncle Ned. ‘‘So 
you were once a slave, eh?” said the gentleman. 
“Vas, sah,” said Uncle Ned. 
“How thrilling!” said the gentleman. “And 
after the war you got your freedom, ch?” 
“No, sah,” said Ned gloomily. ‘TI didn’t git 
mah freedom, sah. After de war I done got 
married !”” 


The Purist 


‘a Pass the ‘lasses. 
Lizziz (who has attended school): Don’t 
wy ‘’lasses.”? Say molasses. 

Tinpa: How come | say mo’ ’lasses when I 


ain’t had none Vir 


Their John 


COLORED minister of the Baptist church, 

in order to strengthen and confirm the 
faith of his congregation, took as the text of his 
discourse the first verse of the third chapter of 
Matthew: ‘In those days came John the 
Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of Judea.” 
“Oh,” said he, ‘how I like to read these pre- 
cious words in the blessed Bible! You don’t 
read anywhere about John the Presbyterian, or 
John the Methodist, or 
John the Episcopalian. 








tors disagree with me.” 


No, brethren, it is John 





That evening just as the 
young preacher arose to 
read the Scripture an old 
lady entered the door and 
walked straight to the 
front and, looking up into 
the young minister’s face 
as she handed him a mar- 
ket basket « are fully cov- 
ered, said: “Brother, | 
heard you say this morn- 
ing that all common taters 
disagree with you. I have 








the Baptist.” 


His Widow 
eo fellow was an 


impudent fraud. 
How did he 
wheedle 
you?” 
“Oh, John, he told me 
such a sad, pitiful tale 
about his poor wife, who 


manage to 
money out of 








brought you a basket of 


was a widow with six little 
children !”’ 





better time now you are 
living with us.”’ 


The Missing Deacon 


NE of the prominent 
deacons in an Ohio 
church was seriously ill. 
As he was very popular 
among the congregation, 


Mr. Hoover Please Notice 


| boarders were drop- 
ping hints as to the kind of 
dinner they’d like to have on 
Christmas Day. But the land- 
lady was astute. ‘‘ What’s the 
difference,’ she asked the 
solemn man at the end of the 
table, “between a turkey din- 


and constant feeding had 
increased its girth consid- 
erably. One day a neigh- 
bor’s boy was visiting him 
and he was busy extolling 
the virtues of his pet. 
Apparently just noticing 
the increased size of the 
rabbit, he passed his hand 


yellow yams which I hope 
you can eat without get- 
ting sick.” 


War Economy 


| paced SUBWAY DIREC- 
TOR: We may have to 
provide more seats. 


Politeness 


T WAS Christmas, and the 

military restrictions in the 
war zone in France were some- 
what relaxed in honor of the 
day. The mayor of a little 
town near the front was mak- 
ing out a passport for a well- 


True Enough 
TEACHER was read- 


ing to her class, when 
she came across the word 
“unaware.” She asked if 
anyone knew the meaning. 
One little girl timidly 

















by that evening read the 
bulletin and, seeing no one in sight, 
the bottom: 

“Seven o'clock. Great excitement in Heaven. 
Deacon Jones has not yet arrived. The worst 
is feared.” 


added at 


Unnecessary Warning 


* HIS seems to be a very di ingerous prec i- 


pice,” remarked the tourist. “I wonder 
that they have not put upa warning board.” 
“Yes,” answered the guide, “it is dangerous. 


the affirmative. He then 
asked for ten thousand 
alto singers and was told he could have those. 
Next he asked for ten thousand tenor singers 
and Saint Peter replied that he could have 
those. Roosevelt thanked him and started to 
turn away. Saint Peter stopped him with: 
“What about bass singers?” 
“Oh, [am going to sing bass myself.” 


Doubtful 


N OLD negro woman, standing by the grave 
of her husband, shook her head and said 














fondly over its stomach, SECOND SuBWAY Dr- dressed lady who had obtained raised her hand and gave 
a bulletin board was ner and a mess of stewed observing: ‘Say, he’s got RECTOR: Nonsense! Sim- permission to visit her husband the following definition: 
posted in front of the prunes?” a big bust, ain’t he?” ply have ‘‘The Star in a field hospital near the “Unaware is what you 
church to inform his “T don’t know,” he = an- Spangled Banner” played trenches.  Inspite of a certain put on first and take off 
friends of his condition swered, suspicious of some en His Part on all cars. ‘ disfigurement the lady + was last.’’ 
It read: tangling conundrum. “te: vain of her appearance, and the 

“One o'clock. Deacon “Does nobody know?” she THE story goes that Departures From Type mayor's politeness prompted Low Bridge” 
Jones very ill. asked, looking round the table. Colonel Roosevelt him to gloss over the defect. 

“Two o'clock. Deacon They all professed ignorance. died and went to heaven. MI IST people who come After a moment’s reflection ‘T°HE driver of a me 
Jones is worse and sinking “Tn that case,” she said, “1 Going up to Saint Peter 1 to live in the West he wrote: “Eyes: dark, beauti l chanically propelled 
rapidly.”’ May its well serve prunes at he asked if he could have love to compare people ful, tender, expressive, but one vehicle often alluded to as 

“Threeo’clock. Deacon Christmas and save money.” ten thousand soprano and_ things the re with of them missing.”’ a ‘‘flivver” speeded out of 
Jones dead.” singers. The reply was in those in the East. Susie, a cross street and struck a 

A traveling man passing icmninen 








l colore d sib Was ho ex 
ception. 

“No, mwam,” she said to her mistress, ‘the 
colored people out here ain’t the same. They’s 
more like Hawaiians and Indians. They don’t 
appear like they was the true Anglo-Saxon type.”’ 


Pat’s Precaution 


RS. CASEY: Me sister writes me that 

every bottle in that box we sent her was 
broken. Are you sure yez printed “‘ This side up 
with care” on it? 


Casey: Oi am. An’ for fear they shouldn’t 


street car squarely amid- 
ships. The conductor of 
the car got off to investigate and to note down 
the evidence for his official report. 

“*What’s the matter with you?” he asked the 
driver. “Don’t you know you can’t run under 
my car with your top up?” 


Obsolete Pleasantry 


HERE’S that old joke about hash?” in- 
quired the man who had just returned 
from an exploration. 


“Hash?” repeated the landlord. ‘Oh, yes! 











They kept a warning board up for two years, mournfully: ‘‘ Poor ’Rastus! I hope he’s gone _ see it on the top Oi printed it on the bottom as Ther» was once a time when people could afford 4 
but no one fell over, so it was taken down.’ where I ’spec he ain’t.” well. toea .>atand potatoes and onions all at once.” 
~ ~ an a mn a a ne eg Ne - —_ ne 
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Now Comes Christmas — and 


Schoenhut Toys 


American invention and creative art have made possible these 
wonderful toys, which educate the child as well as amuse 
it, training the growing mind along natural lines 
rather than grotesque ones. Every good 
store has them. Look for the name 
**Schoenhut” on every package. 
Made in U. S. A. since 1872 by 



























































The A.Schoenhut Co. 
| . . ° 
vo Il 2469 Sepviva St. Philadelphia 
ho | 
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iI) Beg 
a. | He wants to know what’s inside of everything, 
ull. | a f how it comes apart and how it goes together. He 
i} rhe merry smile means that she can make real can find out with Schoenhut Modlwood Toys, 
ne- | music, instead of just noise, with her Schoenhut because he makes them and takes them to pieces 
Ith i} Toy Piano. himself. They are made of clean white wood 
di | _Schoenhut Toy Pianos have been made con- sit a ras (not painted). They are designed for the 
tinuously for forty-five years in the = , ial?” 2 in ie” eee a oe Staller kiddies whose unskilled hands 
his US Seok There are forty-two sizesan’ = a ; aga _ RSE , i= cannot master the more complicated 
ep | styles, ranging from 50 cents to $25.00 € Neves metal construction toys. Locomotives, 
| each. automobiles, motor-trucks, etc., can be 
iI They are sold by practically all toy built. If not at your dealer's, write di- 
i| dealers and music stores. Get your rect to us for circulars. 
_ | dealer to show them to you and be 
So sure to look for the name “ Schoenhut” 
tk. which is on each piano. 
| Pianos should not be ordered direct 
nd from the factory, as it is not practical 
, to ship them by Parcel Post. 
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ohn Showing patent steel springs with ; 
swivel connections. Having no elastic 
| cord, the Schoenhut Doll never comes to 
| pieces. The steel springs hold the many 
} il joints firmly, but so flexibly that the doll There never was a dolly that learned so quickly 
Be 4 i]! will take any position. or had so much fun in her. The little girl who 
to | does not have a Schoenhut Doll will never know 
of Dolly can kneel down and put up her hands the full joy and pride of doll possession. | he 
for her prayers just like anybody else. Greatest Show on Earth a eS ee eT — 
me All day long she has acted just like a A R lave beautiful life-like child faces, anc 
tale real child, Soul a very chances and Schoenhut’s Humpty Dumpty Circus others the usual doll faces. They come 
an lovable one too, for she does every Can the Ring Master stand on one foot on the elephant’s with the finest quality mohair wigs or 
thing that her little mother wants head? Yes, he can. There are 10,001 tricks that are easy: for with hair carved on wooden heads 
her to. Schoenhut All-wood the amusing animals and people in Schoenhut’s Humpty Dumpty painted in natural colors. Schoen- 
Perfection Art Dolls can be Circus. The funniest toys ever seen. Boys and girls of every age, hut Dolls, being a new inven- 
put in any life-like position. and even grown-up people, laugh at their queer antics. All are made tion, are not yet stocked by all 
sad- Made entirely from wood, of solid wood, fully jointed with strongest elastic cord. The animals are painted dealers. If your dealer can- 
hen they never breakand cause in oil colors that will not come off. The clowns and other figures wear fancy not supply you we shall be 
wer heartaches. They are costumes. They will stand the roughest kind of treatment. Sold in sets from glad to supply you di- 
a artistically painted in 75 cents to $25.00, according to the number of pieces. tart a circus with a few rect eb ia ae 
idly . natural colors that pieces and keep adding until your ‘‘greatest show on earth” is complete. — If your dealer Send for illustrate 
rave will not come off. cannot supply you send us his name and we will mail you catalogue, with illustrations, free. doll booklet. 
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HE care of the skin is perhaps more important to the actress than to any- 
body else. She must know how to keep it in such condition that it will 
stand the daily, and often twice daily «make up.” 


Not only must the pores be cleansed of the clogging rouge so that they may 
breathe, but the soap used must not irritate or inflame the already sensitive skin. 


Obviously, here is work for Ivory, and Ivory is doing it in dressing rooms 
everywhere. | 


The copious Ivory lather cleans thoroughly, freeing the skin of all injurious 
matter. And because of the absence of harsh, inferior materials the action of 
the soap is so gentle that the skin is soothed and refreshed. 


Ivory’s thoroughness plus Ivory’s mildness keeps the skin in its natural healthy 
condition. 


[IVORY SOAP... . 


DESIGN PAT'O AUS 


aa Q9# 0 PURE 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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THE PROPHET ISAIAH 


“AND IT SHALL COME TO PASS THAT 

‘+ « + NATION SHALL NOT LIFT UP 

RD AGAINST NATION, NEITHER 
THEY LEARN WAR ANY MORE” 


THE BOOK OF ISAIAH—CHAPTER II 


s is the sixth and last of the series of Old Testament pictures 
! especially for The Ladies’ Home Journal by W. L. Taylor. 


OMMENT BY ARTIST: Isaiah the man is a vague figure among the 
Old Testament prophets. The little that is told of him has nothing in its 
recital of the Oriental picturesqueness that illuminates the characters of Moses, 
Elijah and other great figures of the Old Testament. His teachings, his 
Messianic prophecies, however, stamp him as one of the most sublime and 
inspired of them all. He was the forerunner of Christ. Looking back on the 
somber days of the Old Testament, Isaiah, in an allegorical sense, seems like 
the first faint glimmer of the dawn of Christianity seen from the murky depths 
of the idolatry and superstition of his time. I have treated the subject from 
an ideal standpoint; the character 
of the figure in the picture is, inten- 
tionally, more Christian than pagan, Jhu, 7 
more Western than Eastern. “w~ 
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DECORATION BY GUERNSEY MOORE 


Has Che Failed? 


N THESE war days we are very apt to say that “Chris- 

tianity has failed.” But just what Christianity do we 
mean? A merely nominal Christianity? Yes, of course it has 
failed: it failed before the war: it always will fail! A pious 
Christianity? Sure. A soulless Christianity? Of course. A 
Christianity that thousands have professed and failed to live? 
Certainly. All these forms of Christianity have failed. So do 
the same kinds of banks and businesses fail. But does that 
mean that the idea of a bank or the idea of a business is a 
failure? Because we misuse a spring, or pollute it, and it 
brings on disease and the end of human lives, is that the fault 
of the spring or of the water? We might, with equal truth, 
say: “Water has failed.” But has it? We know very well 
that it has not. And exactly the same is true of Christianity — 
that is, the Christianity of Christ. 

Christ has not failed: His doctrines have not failed. It is 
our failure to accept Christ and his doctrines that is so evident; 
our wrong conception of Christ’s real Christianity that is at 
fault. It is we who have failed: not Christianity: not Christ. 

We want to remember this distinction at this Christmastide 
when we would say that “Christianity has failed.” For if we 
say that, then why celebrate Christ’s birthday? We don’t 
celebrate the birthdays of failures. And,which one of us is 
ready to say at this Christmastime, with all the weight of war 
upon us, that Christ has failed? 


Christmas This Year 


E WON'T have the same heart for or in Christmas this 

year. Thatisnatural. And it is well for us, for if we are 
candid with ourselves we will concede that we have been 
overdoing Christmas. A simpler Christmas will be good for 
us: a Christmas when we will give with more thought: when 
we will eat with more reason: when, above all, we will think 
more of others. For the thoughts and the hearts of thousands 
will be overseas. It is a new experience for us: a new kind 
of Christmas; but it will be a far more worth-while Christmas 
than many Christmases we have thoughtlessly spent. 

But if our hearts are a bit sad: if our thoughts are afar off, 
we must not forget those for whom the day of Christmas is 
primarily intended: the children. The shadow of war must 
not fall upon their happiness of the day. Temper the day for 
ourselves we should and must; but what we withhold from 
ourselves let us give in larger measure to our own children and, 
next, to those children whom our boys at the Front have left 
behind. Those we should all seek out: each in his or her own 
way and according to his or herability and means. For them the 


day must spe!l cheer. With father away, some other hand must . 


stretch forth and help her who is left behind with the children. 

It is a wonderful year, this Christmas, to make it a Chil- 
dren’s Christmas. Let us efface ourselves and make the day 
gladsome and fulland happily tired for the little ones. For such 
He asked should come to Him! 























By C Catherin 


JHE snows fell softly on the gray roofs of 
Paris that third Christmas of the great war. 
It was a white world without, a world of 
whiteness and quiet, trying for that one 
41 \| night to give us the semblance of peace. 
fo i The old houses of the Faubourg St. 
|| Honoré, they who had seen many wars and 
triumphs of France, peered from under 
¥ | their high mansard roots and, huddling 
=) even closer together against the ache of the 
night, beckoned flashes of yellow home lights to one another. 
*Noél!” they smiled. ‘* Noél, Noél!”’ They twinkled their 
lights timidly, for above us the heaven of France no longer 
smiled, but a sky where constant danger lurked. 

“ Noél, Noél!”’ they beamed. ‘We homes of France now 
know what a Christmas Eve can mean. We who have given 
our sons, the fathers of sons, the husbands of our daughters— 
it is we, the regiment of homes, who best guard in our sanc- 
tuaries of love those left to us this holy night.” 

I smiled back at them all, proudly, tenderly, and, 
passing within the bronze doors well to the end of the Fau- 
bourg, stood within the great hall of my Tante Celeste—I, 
a littke American nurse, very proud of the red cross on my 
white linen sleeve and headdress, come from the ambulance 
to pass this, my Christmas Eve, in war-torn France. 

You must walk gently here across the black-and-white 
marble floor, for it is another pride of the old house to hang 
over its gates two flags, the tricolor emblem of the faith, 
loyalty and triumphant love of France, and that other flag 
that knows no country, but all countries—the Red Cross. 

Stripped of furniture, of tapestries, of statues, of gleaming 
mirrors, the old house is now filled with hospital cots, where 
white-bandaged men lie very still. In the big ward, once the 
ballroom, they stare oddly at the cupids on the ceiling. 

I opened the door of what was once the banquet hall but 
what is now the center of the few rooms reserved for her 
family by my Tante Celeste. Late as was the hour, | came 
upon her folding away the last of the white bandages, which 
are to-day the only handiwork of the women of France. 
My Tante Celeste turned, her arms outstretched, and kissed 
me on both cheeks. ‘Merry Christmas!” she said in good 
American. 


M* TANTE CELESTE is large, surprisingly large, as 
‘many Frenchwomen are. She has dark eyes that speak 
many words ata glance. She is pale in the way of one who 
has seen too much, but when she smiles you are warmed. 
Her dett white fingers, that once swept the harp to the admi- 
ration of her salon, are needle-pricked. Her hands are rough, 
as are the hands of all these women who have given their 
full strength to France. She turned back to her bandages 
sprightly as a girl in her white uniform, her beautitul crisp 
capa bit of the psychology of the feminine Frangaise. 
Beside her stands my Onecle Henri. Elis pointed white 
beard and trosty hair must once have been fair to go with his 
Norman blue eves and ruddy cheeks. My uncle, too, kissed 
me twice and then turned me gently by the shoulders to that 
end of the room where the big fireplace sent out a fine red 
vlow despite its scant supply of coal. (lf you knew what that 
winter meant with our grates on war rations!) ‘ Aha!” he 
cried, and rubbed his hands. “‘We have saved our coals 
for many days that we might have a blaze this evening.” 
Then suddenly the shadows leaped out and danced 
back again to their corner, and I saw sitting at one side 
of its light what might have been the Madonna herself 
bending over her child at her knee. It was my cousin 
Hortense. She raised her finger to her lips and 
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ILE.USPRALDION: BY OW. M>, BERGER 


Pie morning, and a squad- 
ron of gray aéroplanes hovering 
high over Paris. The crowd shudders. 
| Is the Holy Day to be stained with 
| murder? But there flutters down a 
weighted tricolor paper. These are 
not enemy planes. “Heaven wishes a 
Merry Christmas to France!” 














beckoned me to her side. Turning her sweet young face 
with its crown of gold, its eyes blue and soft as are a 
daughter’ sof Norman blood, she whispered: 

‘It is so very little, and a ‘boy, just like Jean. Oh, do you 
suppose he knows yet—that he has received my ‘letter 
mon petit Jean, out there? It is three weeks since I have 
hada word!” The tears came to her eyes. Are they ever far 
away from any of us who have someone out there? My Tante 
Celeste slipped her arms about Hortense and held her close. 

“Yes, yes.””. She raised her eyes and gazed out of the long 
window into the Rue St. Honoré. ‘Trust the good God, my 
little Hortense. You have something too precious to give a 
father. 
men may fight on and on.” 


Fert she looked anxiously into the long street filling 
with snow—the street down which, three years ago, 


Jean, now the husband of Hortense, had joined his 
regiment. And young Henri, the son of my Tante 
Celeste, in the gleaming helmet and dashing uniform 
of the cuirassiers—he, too, had laughed gayly as he 
went out. Henri had not returned. We had a mo- 
ment of sanctified quiet, we four. Ours was but one 
thought —Henri. ‘For France,” breathed my Tante 
Celeste—that prayer of supreme dedication now on 
the lips of every woman. 

“For France, for liberty! That our children may 
be free,” said my Oncle Henri, like the response of a 
litany. Quietly, with dramatic dignity, he pointed to 
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Stars and Stripes” 


a bevy of flags that draped the top of the portrait of young 
Henri, at the center of the mantelpiece—the flags of all the 
Allies. Suddenly the old pain gripped me, and a lump 
knotted my throat. In that last Christmas you may not 
dream the sufferings of those Americans who could not see, 
among these fags, our own Stars and Stripes, which of all 
lags first Hew for liberty. If you could know the homesick 
patriotism with which we wi tited day by day to see our flag 
where it longed to be! 


N THE hospitals we had whispered it over and over to one 

another: “Has America come in to-day ?’’ The wounded, 
mere boys often, murmured, feebly conse ious, or in raving 
delirium: “Has America come in to- day?’ It became the 
watchword of waiting Europe, of gasping France. Often, 
with the beautiful gentility which is so native, they would 
smile: 

“Yes, yes, they will yet be with us. America is the old- 
time friend of France. She will not let us die in vain. She 
will fight on to save that spirit for which we perish.” 

But that third Christmas of the war America had not: yet 
come in. Only with a blind and loyal confidence did we 
cling to those Stars and Stripes which might not fly in public 
and which Americans, already serving with the Allied troops, 
might not wear. Young American nurses would come sud- 
denly upon one another in the hospital dormitories, staring 
almost furtively at a little flag, and then they would fold it 
quickly away. “Have confidence,” we said again and again. 
It became our watchword: ‘‘ Have confidence.’ 

Yet that third Christmas it was the French themselves 
who gave us confidence. They would point to the hospitals, 
the refugee stations, the relief posts aiding every kind of war 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 83 
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[hat Came Roxy 


A “Rebecca” Story 
By Kate Douglas Wiggin 
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IVERBORO, that always assumed an indifferent and 
somewhat semi-recumbent attitude when it observed 
strangers, sat up and took notice the moment that 

Rebecca Rowena Randall arrived on the noon stage from 
up-country and alighted at the brick house on the main 
street of the village. Mrs. Perkins, the nearest neighbor, 
with her only daughter, Emma Jane, palpitating with 
interest beside her, watched the cautious descent of the 
little passenger from the stage. There was a particularly 
tempestuous tweak to her headgear as her feet touched 
the earth; the lifting of her hair trunk from the back of the 
stage by Jerry Cobb; the appearance of Miss Jane on the 
stone steps; and well at the rear the tall, grim figure of 
Miranda Sawyer. 

Mrs. Perkins could see Miranda’s greeting in the shape of 
a bony finger directing the child to wipe her dusty feet on 
the mat; then the screen door of the brick house slammed 
behind her, and Rebecca was a member of the brick-house 
family and a citizen of Riverboro. 

“Poor little mite!” sighed Mrs. Perkins. 

“Can | go over and see her now?”’ asked Emma Jane, 
already cherishing hopes of intimacy. 

“Of course you can’t!’ responded her mother briskly. 
“Do you s’pose Mirandy wants the house full o’ comp’ny the 
minute Rebecca gits there?” 

‘Just me wouldn’t make it full,” objected Emma Jane. 

“It takes precious few to make a house too full to pleas« 
Mirandy Sawyer!” and Mrs. Perkins resumed her seat at 
the window overlooking the river. ‘‘ You 
can keep an eye on the gate, an’ if they 
let her ou’doors again to-night you can 
run over and scrape acquaintance, if you 


’ 


want to.’ \ } 
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OW Rebecca's vivid little personality 
had been somewhat obscured in the 
big family of children at Sunnybrook | \j 
Farm, but in Riverboro it had the effect \ | 
of a Roman candle suddenly bursting 
among the lesser fireworks on a Fourth of 
July evening. She was extraordinarily 
gregarious and within a year knew every- 
body on both sides of the river. 
“Anybody’ll do for Rebecca so 
long’s it’s folks!’’ grumbled her 
Aunt Miranda. ‘This street is yo 
gen’ally chock-full 0’ young ones 
nowadays, and Rebecca’salways 
eggin’ ’em on to somethin’ new. 
When she asks me if she can 
borrer the silver call bell an’ I see 
her makin’ off with a lead pencil 
an’ paper, | always suspicion 
she’s organizin’ somethin’.” 
Miranda wasright. There had 
been a positive epidemic of or- 
ganizations in Riverboro’s 
“younger set’’ in the last few 
months. Most of them had died 
an early, though natural, death, 
while others had been put out of 
existence by unfecling parents 
and guardians. Miss Dearborn, 
the village teacher, was really 
the inspiring force behind the first one. Feeling a lack of 
common purpose in the district school she had proposed a 
club for general improvement and public service of some sort. 
In order to develop initiative and executive ability she asked 
the older girls and boys to meet alone to draft a constitution 
and choose a name. She was somewhat confused when they 
issued from their executive session quickly and firmly entitled 
The Jolly Jumpers, and learned that the officers were to be 
selected, not for intellectual or moral superiority, but accord- 
ing to the height that they were able to jump over a broom- 
stick. This unintentionally athletic society still had its 
healthful and noisy meetings now and again, although it 
never fulfilled Miss Dearborn’s ambitions. 


HE Guild of Ministering Sisters could not find anybody 

who desired its ministrations, but one or two secret socie- 
ties were in a flourishing condition, notably The Bouncers. 
Mr. Perkins, the local blacksmith, hada way of saying to the 
young people, when they had interrupted his horse-shoeing 
long enough: ‘‘ Now clear out, young ones, or I'll bounce 
ye!’’ The idea of this picturesquely named society was that, 
if any member should be caught cheating in games or lessons, 
fibbing or tale-bearing, or in other misdemeanors of equal 
magnitude, he—or she—would find a card on desk, or in hat, 
with this neatly printed phrase on it: 


YOU ARE HEREBY BOUNCED! 


The shame and terror of this card oppressed the most 


callous boy and, his mind reverting to the last sin that he 
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had committed and wondering how 
it could have been found out, he 
. promptly turned over a new leaf in 
order to be reinstated in good society. 


HE success of the 
month of June had 
been a club called The 
Pantry Rioters. Romeo 
Smith, a dimpled, wide- 
mouthed, freckle-faced 
boy was the founder, and 
the first members were all 
of the (then) superior sex. 
The girls, however, dis- 
covered the general inten- 
tions of the club, and 
Rebecca drafted such an 
engaging constitution and 
by-laws that the boys chiv- 
alrously widened the gates 
of membership. Rebecca, whose eligibility as 
an active member did not admit a shadow of 
sf doubt, was constrained to decline all but hono- 
rary connection with The Pantry Rioters; and 

those who knew the disc ipline of the brick house 

admitted the wisdom of her decision. ‘‘ But oh, how I could 
riot if only I wasn’t being fed and clothed and slept and 
schooled by Aunt Miranda!” thought Rebecca passionately, 
as she carefully copied the by-laws of The Pantry Rioters: 


1. No member shall riot in anybody’s else pantry but his own. 

2. No member shall attack the swing-shelf or wire netting box in 
the cellar as being too easy and not risky enough, and not a pantry 
anyway. 

3. No member shall be greedy or really thievish, nor shall he 
nibble or take away anything that is needed for the next meal, if he 
knows it; this being not nice, besides making trouble all round. 

4. Any member who does a rioting act of great daring right under 
he eye of the enemy shall be allowed to wear a red button to school. 

Any member who is caught in the act of rioting and repri 
mi ae and so forth, shall wear a blue button to school and describe 
all the circumstances, however painful, at a meeting of the club, 
where he will receive comfort and sympathy. 

6. Any little titbit subtracted from the pantry may be shared 
with another member, thus removing any suspicion of evil from 
rioting; the idea being to show that a person could take a tart, 
doughnut, frosted cake or spoonful of preserves at any time if only he 
was not so good and honest. 


Oh, how delicious were the last school days of the June 
term when The Pantry Rioters first came into being! Who 
could forget the morning when Romeo Smith arrived at 
school flushed and panting and took his place in the line 
within one minute of being tardy? And there, in the button- 
hole of his coat lapel, gleamed the red badge of courage, the 
button covered by the girls with scarlet ribbon, but never 
worn before! 


«> The Angels Themselves Might Have Been Pleased to Look Down on the Five Bright Heads 


At ten o’clock Miss Dearborn remarked: ‘ Romeo Smith 
is well prepared with his lessons and is behaving himseif with 
perfect propriety except for a perpetual grin, for which I can 
see no reason. However, as many of the sc holars cannot he ‘Ip 
staring at him, | would ask him please to remove the red 
button he is wearing and place it in his vest pocket.” 

In the reading lesson when Sam Simpson came to the 
phrase, ‘‘ The spy gave a paltry excuse,” he read it, ‘pantry 
excuse,’ and there was such a flood of laughter let loose in 
the schoolroom that Miss Dearborn was obliged to say: 
‘Did no one ever mistake a word before? It is not polite to 
make fun of another scholar. You may be the next one 
yourself.”’ 

And then, after school, to hear from Romeo’s lips that his 
mother, in passing out of the pantry with a colander full of 
fresh doughnuts under her left arm, had paused to lean out 
the window and speak to her husband; whereupon Romeo, 
with magnificent audacity —grandmother in adjacent 
kitchen, mother holding pan, and father outside window 
had seized a hot doughnut and, mindful of the red button, 
had further tempted fate by taking the knife from the cheese 
plate and carving off a piece two inches wide! With this rich 
booty, avoiding the safe side door, he went through the living 
room, passing a visiting aunt and two younger brothers of 
highly suspicious disposition, and sped to school in time to 
avoid the tardy mark. 

“How perfectly elegant !’’ ejaculated Emma Jane Perkins. 

“Where is the doughnut ?’”’ asked Rebecca, mindful of the 
sixth by-law. 

“T had nowheres to keep it but under my hat,-so I et it up; 
but you can see the place where it was.’’ And Romeo exhib- 
ited the shiny circular spot on the top of his head where th« 
hot doughnut had Jain. 


II 


CHOOL had been closed for two weeks now, and one 
afternoon Rebecca leaned over her gate and surveyed the 

landscape. Emma Jane Perkins was watching from her 
doorway, and Alice Robinson from hers, while several other 
girls were concealed behind board piles or clumps of trees, 
waiting for the hour of play to arrive. Suddenly all hearts 
leaped with gladness, for Rebecca was seen to remove the 
brown ribbon from one of her braids and put it in her apron 
pocket, and to substitute a piece of bright pink, legal tape. 

“What are you doing to your hair, Rebecca?’’ asked Aunt 
Jane, coming to the door une xpecte dly. 

‘““Changing one of my ribbons, Aurt Jane.”’ 

‘*What for, child?” 

“Well, it’s a secret, Aunt Jaze, but I don’t mind telling 
you a little bit: it’s a signal. I can’t fire a cannon or build a 
bonfire on the heights, so this is just a way of telling the girls 
I’ve got an idea.” 

‘I should think they might guess that, any time, without 
your yey yourself out like a horse at a cattle fair,” 
smiled Aunt Jane. 
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Rebecca laughed and shook her long braids. ‘‘ But it’s 
such a_ nice, ladylike, romantic way of signaling, Aunt 
Jane!” 

“Well, maybe it is; but take it off before you come in the 
house, won’t you?” 

“As if | wouldn’t, Aunt Jane?) And, anyway, my idea is 
new, but it joins on to something you and Aunt Miranda 
know about already — Miss Roxy’s quilt.”’ 

“Oh!” sighed Miss Jane comfortably. ‘If it’s nothing 
worse than that I won’t worry.” 

“It’s a beautiful idea!’’ and Rebecca glowed. ‘The girls 
will love it, and Miss Dearborn, and the minister’s wife; and 
you would, too, but | mustn’t show partiality between you 
and Aunt Miranda. The mothers will think it’s silly, so it’s 
got to be kept secret.” 

“| don’t know. They all approved of your making extra 
patchwork, and if you’re any happier to put your work to 
gether so that it will amount to something, and if you want 
to give it away, why, it’s all to your credit, and it doesn’t 
cost any one family much. You’d better give up the notion 
of quilting it, Rebecca.” 

“Oh, why, Aunt Jane?” 

“Because you five girls could never finish it by cold 
weather. I'll put it in the frame for you and teach you how 
to “tack -3t.” 

“We all know how to quilt,’’ objected Rebecca. 

“Yes, but you don’t know what it is to take those thou- 
sands of little stitches all in even rows. You can’t break your 
thread, or make knots, or pucker the quilt; and the part 
near the edges of the frame is very hard to do neatly. Have 
you chosen your pattern?”’ 

‘““No, we'll choose the pattern this afternoon. We've 
looked at all the spare bedroom quilts there are in Riverboro. 

here’s Mrs. Perkins’ ‘Goose Chase’ and Mrs. Robinson’s 
“Church Steps,’ Mrs. Milliken’s ‘ Rising Sun,’ Mrs. Watson’s 
‘Job’s Troubles,’ Mrs. Meserve’s ‘ Duck’s Foot in the Mud,’ 
and es 

Miss Jane put her fingers in her ears. ‘‘Goodness gracious, 
Kebecca, how you do run on! I hope you don’t forget your 
Aunt Miranda’s ‘ Johnny Round the Corner’; but don’t you 
girls fly too high or you'll come down heavy. You can get 
gay, pretty pieces and put four in a square and then join 
your squares corner to corner with plain ones in between. 
Perhaps Mrs. Perkins will have some new goods to help you 
out, and that’ll set off the patchwork. Now, it’s four o’clock 
and you can go and play, Rebecca.” 


FREBECCA sped like an arrow shot from a bow. Emma 
Jane sped contemporaneously; Alice Robinson, Candace 
Milliken and Persis Watson appeared as suddenly as if they 
had been concealed in woodchuck hole 
Miss Jane looked wistfully after 
disappearing with arms about one a 
close together. ‘‘A child makes a v 
thought. “I don’t know what Au 
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like, but I can’t think how she could part with Rebecca, even 
to get her educated! Anyhow it’s put the sun back into the 
sky for me!” 

? III 


8 Miss Roxanna Lyman lived half a mile up the river 
road and an eighth of a mile up a lane that Jed from it 
and stopped at her dooryard. Why the house was ever built 
there was a mystery. If you were a stranger in Riverboro 
and were walking up to play with the Simpson children and 
found everybody away from home, and had spied high-bush 
blueberries a little farther on, and chokecherry trees in full 
bearing in a green lane that you had never noticed before, 
and had strayed along the grass-grown road that had known 
hardly a wagon wheel for years, you would finally have 
passed an obscuring clump of trees and come suddenly upon 
Miss Roxy’s little black house. 

At least that was what Rebecca did. ‘The door was open, 
and sitting in a rocking-chair in the tiny entry was, as 
Rebecca reported to Miss Jane later, “the very most sorrow- 
fulest old lady anyone had ever seen.”’ No one could have 
told her age. She was slight and spare; she was huddled in 
a gray shawl; the wrinkles in her face wrinkles of pain, 
anxiety, grief, poverty and foreboding — fairly made a lattice- 
work on the skin. You knew by looking at her that no one 
had gone out from the black house in the morning and no one 
was coming back to ii at night. 

Rebecca had heard of her and instantly asked: ‘‘ Are you 
Miss Roxy Lyman? Please excuse me for stumbling right 
into your dooryard. I didn’t see there was one till I was 
Mit. 

“Ves, I’m Roxy Lyman,” said the old lady in a voice 
that trembled with surprise and suggested the rarity of call 
ers. ‘‘Won’t you set down a spell?” 

Rebecca needed no second invita 
tion to embark on a new experience 
She sank down on the step, flung 
her hat on the grass and pushed 
the hair back from her warm for 
head. ‘I’m Rebecca Rowena Ran 
dall,’”’ she explained fluently. ‘My 
home is at Sunnybrook Farm, up 
Temperance way, but I’m living with 
my two Aunt Sawyers at the brick 
house so’s to get educated. There’s 
no education in Temperance, just 
plain teaching, and only a few months 
a year. Sometimes we didn’t have 
any lessons at all, because when there 
were big boys it took all teacher’s time 
to make them behave. Down here 
Miss Dearborn can manage a big boy 
as easy as anything, so of course we 
have nothing to do but learn.” 

This was only the natural beginning 
of a cataract of conversation, and the 








acquaintance between Rebecca and Miss Roxy Lyman was 
now well started. Rebecca proceeded to open her mind on a 
dozen subjects of passionate interest to herself. Clasping 
her knees with her hands she rippled on in a way never per- 
mitted at the brick house. 

“| like the way your house is set,’’ she said; ‘‘side end to 
the road, looking down over the fields and seeing the river 
flowing-ways. | think a black house with vines growing over 
it is nice too; a white one is always so stare-y. The river’s 
splendid company, don’t you think so?”’ 

“Tt’s all | have,” was the reply. ‘‘I don’t look at it much 
nowadays.” 

“T get tired of looking at the same old hat, but I never get 
used to the old river somehow; but perhaps it isn’t quite 
enough company all by itself. Of course there’s the trees.” 

“They ain’t leaved out the year round,” said Miss Roxy. 

““No-o-o. But you’re sure they will ‘leave out.’”’ All this 
time Rebecca had stolen little side glances at Miss Roxy. ‘I 
suppose you read when you’re not doing housework ?’’ she 
ventured. 

“T’ve read all my books over and over so I just set an’ 
think!”” And Miss Roxy’s eyes wandered from Rebecca, as 
if she had already outlived the experience of meeting a new 
face and hearing a new voice. 


. wo all I was going to say is,”’ said Rebecca, rising 

to her feet at this warning signal, ‘‘that there was a 
very sick lady, sick and lame and old, that lived half a mile 
from our farm, and mother always had me go over and tell 
her the news once or twice a week. Mother says everybody 
ought to know what’s going on, or they get lonesome. I’ve 
come away from that lady so I think I’d better take you in 
her place if you’d like to have me. There’s such a lot hap- 
pens down our way—awlully interesting things too—that | 
could reel it off by the yard this minute, only you seem tired. 
And I’ve got two books of my own to lend you, so I'll come 
soon again if Aunt Miranda’ll let me. Shall 12” 

Rebecca’s demeanor and tone were modest and innocent, 
but Miss Roxy felt herself in the grip of a master hand and 
fcebly assented. ‘I don’t mind if you do,” she said, making 
an effort, and bringing her eyes back to the quaint, vivid 
little creature standing in front of her on the greensward. 
“ Mebbe you'd liven me up.” 

“Oh, | would!” And Rebeeca’s tone was full of confi- 
dence. “Aunt Miranda says I’d stir up a cemetery; but 
that isn’t a compliment. She doesn’t like being stirred up; 
but I’d be real careful with you, being a stranger and not 
very well! Good-by!’’ And Rebecca flew down the lane, 
her long, dark braids flying out behind her; while Miss 
Roxy, in spite of herself, rose to her feet by the rocking- 
chair and watched the child out of sight. 


IV 
fi ive were many mectings after that. Sometimes 
Rebecca took one of the other girls and they carried a 


bouquet of wild flowers to put in a tumbler on the kitchen 
table, or some apples or berries or nuts that they had picked 
on the road; but it was easy to see that one caller at a time 
was all that Miss Roxy fancied. She had very little to eat 
and very little fuel, though she was known to receive ten 
dollars a month from a nephew in Salem, so that Riverboro 
was comfortably sure that she could not starve; and as for 
firewood, the same nephew had a load, all sawed and split, 
deposited in her shed twice a year. These mercies gave assur- 
ance of existence if not of luxury; and anyway, Riverboro 
could not waste its time over an incurably sad, cold, strange, 
silent woman like Roxanna Lyman, even if her family had 
been one of the best in former years. 

Once Rebecca had knocked at Miss Roxy’s door without 
receiving any answer and, peeping into the window of the 
downstairs chamber where she slept, 
iad seen her lying on her bed with the 
gray shawl round her shoulders and 
1 man’s military coat over her feet. 
Like lightning the thought flashed 
through the child’s mind: ‘* Why not 
make a quilt for Miss Roxy?” 

Patchwork had to be sewed, day in 
and day out, as wasthecustom. There 
were never enough sheets to oversew, 
and needlework was a Christian duty; 
therefore, patchwork—in and out of 
season. It was cheap too. Nobody 
would mind if she and the other girls 
did extra work, begged their own 
pieces and gave away the result for a 
Thanksgiving or Christmas present. 
The matter had been put before 
mothers and aunts, accepted, and 
scraps already collected. It only re- 
mained to choose the design. 
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The Let 


f ewe EAR MOTHER: I am leaving Paris for 
< the Front to-morrow. Not allowed to say 
exactly what my destination is, but it’s 
somewhere in the Verdun sector. [I have 
had a wonderful time in Paris for the last 
two weeks. We have been entertained a 
great deal. We lived in a regular palace 
| which was inhabited by Benjamin Franklin 
| when he was ambassador to France. 
== That’s the way these French people do 
things. We are Americans, trying to do our “bit”’ for 
France, so they look around and present us with an enor- 
mous chateau, which is probably the richest in American 
history in France. Paris is the wonder spot of the carth. 
Never saw so much beauty scattered round loose in my 
life —not even in the front choruses of musical comedies ! 





Well, here IT am at it! Landed right in the middle of a 
bunch of work, consisting of tinkering with about cvery 
known part of an automobile, and it is giving me the prac- 
tical mechanical experience which I need. So lam thankful. 
Have been demounting tires all day and after supper | 
expect to go over to the American Ambulance and go out 
with one of the fellows to meet a train of wounded, just to 
get the nerves hardened. My section is the hardest in the 
organization. A tribute to my driving! The schedule “out 
there”’ is to drive for twenty- four hours without le aving the 
machine, then sleep for twenty-four hours if one is so for- 
tunate to have a bed which floats. But several times a 
week this schedule is wrecked by a big attack being pulled 
off, in which case everybody claws the wheel till it’s all over. 





Big things are about to 
break. I feel as I used to just 
before the whistle of a_ big 
game; but this is bigger than a 
big game, and it will be all over 
by the time you get this. The 
morning paper will probably 
have about two lines on the sec- 
ond page. 

I have just been out in the 
rain grooming my car, and | / 
think she’ll keep going. 

I’m so keyed up I can hardly 
sit stillto write. All | can think 
isa deep prayer that my buswill 
keep going. I think every big 
gun in the world is going and | 
can hardly hear to think. My 
lamp rattlesand jumps so when 
a big one goes off I can hardly 
see to write. 













| lr HAS started for sure! Gas 
nnn isksand 'elmets. [II's pop- 
pin’, mother! Think of this 
and then that what [ started 
out to say to you was “ Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New 
Year!" Of course you know 
how impossible it is to get even 
a card out here! 

Just back! (Have to write 
in snatches, you know.) | 
made three trips to the “ poste with the 
number” and had one rather painful 
experience. | was givena man who was 
shot almost to pieces. He was conscious 
and QO, Lord! with every yard of the 
twelve-mile drive he shrieked and 
groaned till I was just about off my base. 
I finally got to the relay poste, and when 
they were taking him out of my car he 
passed away, poor chap! 

I know that’s a ‘punk’ beginning 
for a Christmas letter. But don’t, for 
the love of Mike, think that occurrences 
like this, fearful as they seem, depress 
me fora moment any more. They can’t. 
You can’t let ’em. | have come as near 
to developing an optimistic fatalism as 
it’s possible for a half-baked intellect to 
achieve. Don’t misunderstand. I don’t 
look gloomy and murmur resignedly 
‘The Fates have so decreed, so it ‘must 
be, despite me.’”’ Var from such. It’s 
‘Well, we may be able to save the next 
by good driving, so to it! and work like 
you know!”’ 


HIS letter is supposed to be a Christmas present; I can't 

imagine finding anything worse in my stocking, unless it’s 
ahole. But way down in my boots somewhere | have a strong 
hunch rattling around loose that the best present I can give 
you, mother, is to make you realize how completely success- 
fulis this expedition of ours. It’s wonderful. The big thing, 
of course, is that every second of the twenty-four hours is 
filled up a month ahead. And all the saving factor is that | 
never know with what it is filled until it arrives, and then 
it’s usually a surprise and always something interesting. 

The whole thing every day is laid out in routine, but the 
routine is only a preparation for the unexpected. — lor 
instance, take my relay duty; the job is described simply as 
“Twelve hours duty at ” but all that means is that | 
vo to and do the unexpected. That’s the whole spirit: 
“Go to such and such a poste and use your head.” 

And just living with a race of people like these Frenchmen 
is an education. There never was and never will be another 
such collection of men. | am picking up some French, but it 
is only by practice. I get no time for study. That will come 
when we go en repos. That means that we will be sent about 
twenty-five miles behind the lines to some little village to 
stay about two or three weeks, resting and repairing our 
cars. After that is over we may be sent to a new sector. 

If it is of any interest to you, my car is number one. It 
can carry three lying cases and one sitting case, or five sitting 
cases; but nowadays I usually carry seven or eight sitting, 
most of whom ought to be lying. 


Ci / % > C48 I 
ter of a 19-Year-Old Ambulance 


The Boy and His Ambulance 
Mascot. Both 


a » 


Driver “ 


My next job to-night is toact as piquet at the advance post 
of . The run is much sought after, because the 
officers at the abri (dugout) always give us a wonderful feed 
at 44. mM. The only way they can get food is for us to bring 
it in our ambulances, because French wagons are not allowed 
to cross the road to the post. So every night we stop on our 
first run and get their ‘‘eats’’ and carry them up. We 
always carry something of our own —a cheese, a jar of jelly or 
a bottle of wine and, while we carry out the wounded, the 
doctor and his sergeant cook dinner over a tomato-can 
oil stove. 

Then we camp down in the abri, twenty-five feet under- 
ground, and eat from plates found in the wrecked houses and 
drink from petite marmite casings. Going then through the 
portiéres (?) that divide the ten- foot-square abri into dining, 
sleeping and living rooms, we sit around the open brazier 
with our knees touching and smoke and talk, in French and 
English, with occasional recourse to the deaf-and-dumb 
alphabet. The doctor is one of the handsomest young men | 
have ever seen. He has had the highest medical training it 1s 
possible to get in France. Think of it! Only twenty-seven 
years old, and already has two medals and the Legion of 
Honor ribbon for heroism under fire! Some men, these 
French! 


RIVING on some of these brilliantly moonlit nights is 
interesting and exciting. Ona dark night one sees flashes 
and hears sounds only, but now, on the advanced poste 
drives, the whole workings of the front line is laid bare. In 
one place the German lines are to be seen very distinctly. 
Of course there’s nothing to see but a streak of mud and 
slathers of barbed wire, but it’s a funny 

sensation. 
But the weirdest sound in the world— 
and I’m picking it out of a medley of the 
funniest sounds ever assembled in one 
place — isthe tack-tack-tacki of a machine 
gun on a quiet night. Take a steam- 
riveting machine, a woodpecker in the 
wilderness and water dropping from a 
pump ina deserted village; combine the 
sounds of all these and imagine it at 
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and stuffed dates 


tell°em candy!’ 


ter wrote to his mother. 


boy some candy, now, and it will reach 
him in time for Christmas. 


Like Candy 


midnight in ghostly, moonlit silence and you have a poor 
description of a machine gun in action. And as for a big shell 
passing overhead—that can’t be described! 


I’ve been seeing some exciting air battles lately. 
scrap in the air is a most exciting 
watch in the world. 

Yesterday six German planes flew over us on their way to 
drop bombs on A couple of batteries opened on them, 
but couldn’t even make them dodge. Then the French got 
angry and let loose with more guns than | knew there were 
in the world. The Germans tried to climb and went up till 
they were just specks. “Phen all of a sudden one of them 
began to get bigger and bigger and the machine hit carth 
with nothing left unburned but the engine. The others 
got away. 


A good 


sight and the easiest to 


‘VE just seen an aéroplane pulling some good stunts. 

Every time a French aviator returns home after a success- 
ful flight over the German lines he does a lot of stunts over 
the aviation field. As we are just across the road from the 
field we see some good flying. One of the things they do is to 
ascend to about 3000 feet and then drop to within 300 feet 
of the ground and end the drop with a triple loop-the-loop. 
Another is to whirl the machine over and over sideways 
with a corkscrew movement. I have seen a plane turn over 
twenty times in succession while traveling over a hundred 
miles an hour. On a windy day they go up and make the 
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WANT some candy! Heavens! 
what an aching hunger we get for This is rather 
something sweet! Gumdrops, milk 
chocolate, glacé nuts and fruits, raisins 
there’s a choice you go out on a call. 
for you. Every week, or oftener, 
couldn’t you send me some? If any 
of my friends ask what to send me, 


That’s what the author of this let- 
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where in France 


machine hover over one spot for five or ten minutes—just 
like a big hawk. 

Sometimes there will be as many as forty machines in the 
air at once. They play a regular game. One machine leaves 
the ground a few minutes before the others, and the object 
of the game is for the following planes to do the stunts the 
leader does and at the same time try to catch him. When a 
bunch of the little 21-foot-wing-spread machines are in the 
air looping-the-loop and flitting around, they look like a 
flock of swallows. The other night a machine went over the 
lines and didn’t come back. All night long they kept search- 
lights pointing at the sky and red flares burning on the 
ground to guide him back. But early in the morning they 
gave up. So there’s another iron cross probably being 
awarded on the other side of the Meuse! 

I am supposed to be pounding the feathers of my chicken- 
wire mattress for a couple of hours before I go on duty as 
relay. What is relay duty? Here youare: Immediately after 
supper T put on six extra suits of osties and a martyred 
expression and go out and kick Frank in the radiator. 
(1 call my car Frank!) [ then mount to the driving seat, 
hammer the signal horn twice, to announce my triumphal 
start —and stall the engine! 

But I can usually hammer Frank into a great feeling of 
easy-going chumminess and we get going. That’s always a 
sure signal to the little mud god to start the skies snowing, 
as in that grand, weepy scene in the “Home Coming; or, 
Where is My Wandering Keyhole To-night ?”’ 


UT, to progress, which is wholly out of keeping with a 

story about Frank: Frank is very subtle; he reasons that 
the farther from barracks he carries me without mishap the 
farther I have to walk when he finally sprains his suscepti- 
bilities. So I usually get to the piquet poste all right. 

Then I camp down in a corner of the abri, as far as possible 
from the caller, and await a call. And while I’m waiting I'll 
describe an abri. An abri is a place which every loyal, 
German-fearing Frenchman wishes to occupy when some 
enemy artillery officer has been insulted by his superior and 
has to hate something. (Whena Frenchman is angry he just 
sends in a call for four extra American ambulances—but a 
German shells some good, well-occupied hospital.) 

This abri is unique, in that the entrance is through an 
unhit house. If there’s one thing the enemy hates it’s a 
good, whole house. I think most of them must have been 
American firemen. The door of an abri, when a German 105 
lands in close proximity to its whereabouts, very much 
resembles the gate to the Sox Park just before a champion- 
ship game. The best entrance ticket to an abri is a mighty 
jolt in each hand and a football instinct. 

Immediately inside the door, in close juxtaposition to it, 
isa reception room. This room demands a word —it usually 
demands several words to enter it. It is square and has four 
right-angled corners, which alone makes it worthy of men 
tion. Its walls are very beautiful, being built of age-mellowed 
sugar bags. Phe floor is of fine old hardwood. I’ve neve slept 
on harder in my young life. This is covered with low canvas 
settles, on cach of which is inscribed the legend: “ l/n couche.” 
from this room one enters a long, steel-girded tunnel, 
which slopes gradually down to the water level. The steel 
girders in the rool are responsible for many nice nicks in my 
stecl helmet, which f shall pass ott 
as interesting shrapnel dents when 
I yet home. 

Then suddenly one turns a sharp 
corner, if one is fortunate enough 
to see itand enters the abr proper. 
a disappointment, 
being nothing more than a big safe 
thirty feet underground. That’s 
where | am, theoretically waiting. 
But no sooner do you get in than 
A call is 
usually the direct result of an at- 
tempt to violate a well-known ge- 
ometric maxim: that is, that no 
two concrete objects, notably a 
l'rench soldier and a German shell, 
can occupy the same space at the 
same time, as this would lead to 
superimposition. But it doesn’t; it 
leads to a stretcher—and that’s 
where I come in and what the 
French soldier comes in. 

So I twist Frank’s tail, he tries 
to kick me a few times, and we’re 
off. | almost said “in a cloud 
dust,”’ but that would be out of 
keeping with fact and the snow. 

We are now on our way to an 
‘“advanced poste.”’” When we get 
there we are within four hundred yards of the German 
trenches and in front of the French. In one place on the road 
we are so close to the French battery that when they are in 
action they blow powder into our faces. When we get to the 
poste we load in five wounded, drive back through the shell 
holes and listen to ’em groan. That’s the you know of it! 

Phen when | get back | turn around and go up again. 


Send ‘your 


Pe night Phada very exciting run, as (he Germans dropped 
acurtain of fire on the road just alter | had passed. It 
was a beautiful sight--F ROM HALE A MILE AWAY 

When TE came back the curtain had stopped, and | had to run 
out into the fields and follow a labyrinthine trail to miss the 
impassable shell holes. [| sure was glad that frank didn’t 
fail me then, because there were some new shell holes when | 
came back to the posie. | must stop writing now for a while; 
I must get some sleep before | go on duty. | had hoped to 
send you some little thing for Christmas, but c'est tmpossi- 
ble—and when the big day rolls round don’t say to yoursel! 
‘T hope he isn’t blue to-day,”’ because I won’t be. I shall be 
on duty all day Christmas, working too hard to be blue. 


Here I am in front of Verdun. I guess you saw what hap- 
pened on Pepper Hill. Well, we were right in that over our 
heads, and now the Germans are counter-attacking, so we go 
in deeper. We are as busy as the deuce. 
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How She Met U 309 and What Came of the Meeting 


E HAD gone over with the 

first American destroyer 

flotilla; had been shifted to 
the command of a converted yacht 
(this was in the glorious days of 
naval improvisation) and had 
come to grief at the hands of an 
itinerant mine that blew his vessel 
into irreparable fragments. He 
had been picked up by a charitable 
trawler and delivered more dead 
than alive to a hospital established 
for the purpose. The hospital was 
alsoanimprovisation. It had been 
formerly the home of a duchess, and 
was now a shelter for those hurt 
souls whom kultur casts up from the 
sea. It stood upon the crest of a hill 
overlooking a clamorous harbor, and 
welcomed the victims of Tirpitzian 
frightfulness. 

Lieutenant Bainbridge found it 
very trying at first, because he 
wanted to die and the nurses would 
not let him, There was one dark- 
eyed nurse in particular—she was 
evidently a foreigner—who insisted that he live, though he 
explained to her, very patiently, that a sailor who had lost 
his ship, and his left arm as well, was far better off under- 
ground than above it. To which the little nurse replied, 
in her careful English, that she had lost her country and 
was still undisheartened. 

“If one dies now, Monsieur,” she said quietly, ‘‘one goes 
out before the end of the play. And that is not fair to the 
author.” 

Later Bainbridge fell desperately in love with the dark- 
eyed nurse; and that was very good for him, because it gave 
him something to cling to. Under the spell of it he improved 
rapidly and in a short time was able to stroll about the great 
terrace overhanging the sea. Occasionally the little nurse 
would accompany him, and they would talk of the lost 
country that lay just over the horizon. 

One day Bainbridge said: ‘‘When I get out of this I am 
going to ask for another ship.” 

She looked at him with a quick smile. ‘I knew that you 
were too brave to die!” 

He laughed a little at that. ‘‘Of course,” he said, “they 
won’t take a one-armed man in the line; but I may be able 
to pick up something in the auxiliary service. I’m not alto- 
gether helpless, you know.”’ 


FORTNIGHT afterward he went up to London to see the 
powers in charge of the American Naval Arrangements. 
Early in December he ret the hospital, still rather 
gaunt and pale, but boy d over his good fortune. 
“They've given mea b s,”” he told the dark-eyed 
nurse. ‘It’s nothing but d experiment with a gun 
on it; but we cripples ca id choose. I’m thankful 
for small favors.” 

They were standing at 
Twilight had fallen upon 
huge shadow walked upo 
ness of that ancient ben 
singing a song as old as I 


overlooking the harbor. 
-d shipping below, and a 
Somewhere in the still- 
ise arose sudden voices, 


God rest yc =ntlemen, 
Let nothi nay. 


“They are practicing tl 
nurse. ‘‘We are going to 
| wish that you might be 

“T shall think of you, 

“And I of you, Monsiet 


as carols,”’ said the little 
‘ry beautiful Christmas. 
are it with us.” 
inbridge unsteadily. 


By Dana 


He took her hand and 
kissed it. A few mo- 
ments later he went down 
the unlighted slope that 
led to the sea. 


HE United States X 

157, an eighty-foot 
gasoline experiment 
“‘with a gun on it,”’ was 
having engine trouble 
somewhere off the Irish 
coast. She should have 
been probing the waters 
of a suspected inlet, with 
others of her breed, some 
fifty miles to the north- 
ward, but an acute attack of motor sickness had interfered 
materially with these holiday arrangements. She lay now 
in the trough of a black swell and tinkered her insides, to 
the unspeakable disgust of her commander—a tall, gaunt 
young man with an empty sleeve—who had hoped for better 
things. 

It was the day before Christmas, a fact which did not tend 
to mitigate X 157’s misfortune, nor to improve the spirits 
of her master. Lieutenant Bainbridge, for all his hardening 
experience, was of an age peculiarly sensitive to imperfec- 
tion. He paced gloomily up and down his negligible bit of 
quarter-deck and cursed the luck that had kept him out of 
the ‘Christmas show.” Except for the unutterable luck, he 
would have had a speaking part in the performance, which 
was to result (one hoped) in the elimination of an uncom- 
monly active enemy submarine, 

The submarine in question was officially registered as 
Unterseeboot U 309; but to the world at large, and especially 
to the world that goes upon the face of the waters, she was 
known simply as the Devil Fish. Her commander, a blond 
pirate with a gift for slaughter, had endeared himself to 
humanity by the unusual thoroughness of his kultur. Alto- 
gether he was a most successful Devil Fish, whom the 
authorities had striven in vain to abate. 

Recently, however, certain rumors had fallen out of the 
air: rumors concerning a concealed submarine base upon an 
uninhabited adjacent coast. Whereupon a selected pack of 
American and British small craft, in charge of a thirty-knot 
destroyer, had been dispatched to investigate, much in the 
manner of hounds sent forth to flush a fox. It was to this 
squadron that X 157 should have belonged. 

But X 157 lay wallowing in the lap of wintry seas and 
generally cursed the luck. To add to the holiday atmos- 
phere of the scene, the wind spat up a gusty snow, out of the 
thick of which emerged suddenly a huge blundering bird 
shape. 

‘British seaplane off the port bow, sir,’’ called a voice 
from X 157’s frozen foredeck. ‘‘Says he wants to talk 
to us.” 

‘Of course he does,’’ growled Bainbridge; and he added 
under his breath: ‘‘They’re a garrulous lot, these wing 
lieutenants.” 

Meanwhile the seaplane had come to rest upon the heav- 
ing bosom of the waters, and was addressing X 157 with 
admirable brevity. The gist of her discourse was that a 
neutral merchantman had been sunk some fifteen miles to 












ILLUSTRATION BY 
FRANK E. SCHOONOVER 


the southeast. The plane added quite casually that it was 
the work of the Devil Fish. 

‘Are you sure?’’ demanded X 157 with new eagerness. 

‘Perfectly sure,” answered the plane. ‘‘I saw his marks 
distinctly. He was shelling the remains when I arrived and 
dropped a few bombs on him. He dived then. The boats 
have all been harvested by our patrols, so there’s nothing in 
particular todo. Thought you might like to run down and 
pick up the scent.” 

“Thanks,” returned X 157, “but I’ve got troubles of my 
own.” 

‘Sorry to hear it. Hope you get home for Christmas,” 
said the plane politely and, darting up a long swell, flut- 
tered booming away into the distance. 

“Cheerful beggar,’’ observed Bainbridge. Then, turning, 
he perceived the figure of his chief engineer ascending into 
view. The chief engineer was a most unbeautiful man in 
greasy overalls, who saluted by knocking the rimed sweat 
from his forehead. 

“Temporary repairs completed, sir. I think that I can 
get twelve knots out of her.” 

‘‘T want at least fifteen,”’ said Bainbridge, who a moment 
since would have been content with steerageway. 

The engineer replied that fifteen was possible but unsal- 
utary, and went below with a clear conscience. Shortly 
thereafter X 157 swung her sharp nose to the southeast and 
sped quivering toward the spot where an innocent ship had 
died. Lieutenant Bainbridge, in the wheelhouse, felt a sud- 
den cheerfulness warm his breast at this unexpected turn 
of fortune. 

“If the luck holds,” said he to his second in command, 
‘‘we may bump into something.” 

‘‘Amen!”’ replied the second, a youth of tender years, 
who had been in the navy since April. 

“The Fish is a late-type boat,” continued Bainbridge 
reflectively, ‘‘which means that he can stay down a long 
time without wagging a fin. I’d give odds that he hasn’t 
budged from the scene of the crime.” 

‘“The best murderers don’t,’’ agreed the second in com- 
mand; and he bustled forward to see to his shiny three-inch 
gun, which had never let loose at anything more exhilarating 
than a canvas target. 


OR an hour X 157 drove on through ever thickening 

squalls—real Christmas weather, it would have been called 
ashore—until she blundered into a small sargasso of wreck- 
age: the remains of the torpedoed merchantman. Then she 
shut off her motors, lest the throb of the propellers should 
carry down under, and became a gray ghost drifting in the 
swish of the blizzard. 

It was pure chance; but so are most of the larger adven- 
tures of this world, including love and life. The afternoon 
wore on with infinite suspense. The sea was an oily leviathan 
with a bad conscience, that moaned and tumbled on its bed. 
The sky was a crumbling eternity of snow, through which the 
sun showed from time to time, like a lantern muffled with 
wet cloths. 

There was no certainty in heaven or on earth except the 
cold wind tossing the colder spray—that and the loaded gun 
on X 157’s foredeck. 

Then abruptly the tension snapped. There was a shrill 
cry from the bridge; a jumble of shouted commands; the 
shift of muffled figures falling into place; the sudden re- 
sumed beat of the motors—followed instantly by a flash 
and a roar as of the universe being torn apart. Out of the 
white smother of the storm, out of the tortured breast of the 
sea, had come a slimy monster with a curious growth upon 
its back and the characters ‘‘U 309” quite plain upon its 
dripping sides. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 106 
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HEADS OF THE FAMILY 


“Let’s dance and sing, and make good cheer, 
For CHRISTMAS COMES BUT ONCE A YEAR!” 








THE BARONIAL HALL 


“All travellers, as they do pass on their way, 
At gentlemen’s halls are invited to stay, 
Then come, boys, and welcome for diet the chief, 
Plum-pudding, goose, capon, minc’d-pies, and 
roast beef.” 





STORY-TELLING 
CHRISTMAS EVE 





A tale of bygone generations, 
told by a withered crone 
grown old in service. 
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BRINGING IN THE 
BOAR’S HEAD 
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MERRIE ENGLAND OF LONG AGO 


WHO CREATED FOR CHARLES DICKENS THE FIRST PICKWICK TYPE 


“MERRY 
CHRISTMAS 
TO YOU!” 


COUNTRY 
CHURCH 
CHRISTMAS 
MORNING 


And all the bells on 
earth shall ring, 
On Christmas-day in 


the morning.” 
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CHRISTMAS 
PANTOMIME 
—— was merry Eng- 
and, when 
Old Christmas brought his 


Sports again. i 







tOO LATE FOR THE COACH 








CHRISTMAS MUMMERS 


“Here come I, old Father Christmas, welcome, or welcome not, 


| hope old Father Christmas will never be forgot. oe 





THE MISTLETOE BOUGH 
Tradition said that the maid who was not kissed under it, 
at Christmas, would not be married in the next year. 
THE CHRISTMAS DINNER A CENTURY AGO 
A gathering together of generations. 
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By Grace S. Richmond, Author of “Red Pepper Burns,” “Red Pepper’s Patients,” Etc. 


PEL USE RALIONS BY We, Js 


IV 


ARRY has been over to the training camp again. Now 
that our minister and friend, Kirke Wendell, is there, 
my husband seems irresistibly drawn to the place. 

Mr. Wendell has been writing back to us—such letters! Well 
as we have known him in his ministry, we are seeing him now in 
a new light, and a very illuminating one. We miss him sadly, 
although in his place he has left us a good friend of his, who 
does his best to inspire us with courage for the long pull of 
our suspense. But there’s nobody quite like Kirke Wendell 
for understanding our need and for supplying it. 

On this second visit Barry remained two days at the 
camp. Kirke Wendell, Junior, has been transferred there, as 
his father hoped he might be, and Barry arrived just in time 
to see the reunion, not only between father and son but 
between our Jack and his long-time chum. It was the first 
thing Barry described to me upon his return. 

He came late in the evening, when everyone except myself 
had gone off to bed; but that fact made no difference. In our 
married life we have had many such conferences, especially 
following some court-room crisis, when my husband has 
fought for a life against heavy odds but, believing in the 
truth and justice of his plea, has won his case, and come 
home to tell me of the struggle. But never, in all our experi- 
ence, have we known an hour just like this one. 

‘‘Wendell was mighty glad to see his boy,” Barry began. 
“That goes without saying. But the thing about their meet- 
ing that impressed me was the man-to-man basis 
on which they met. Kirke, Junior, has been rather 


It was only a caught breath; the words were hardly articu- 
late, but he understood. Self-contained as my husband is, he 
rarely fails to know what caught breaths mean. 

‘“You don’t mean you’re anxious about it, Jo?”’ 

‘Anxious about Jack? Not a bit.” 

“But you don’t like to think of his pairing off with 
Winters?” 

“‘T don’t expect—or want—to pack my boy in jeweler’s 
cotton’’—I think my tone was a little indignant—‘“‘but I 
shouldn’t have thought his own tastes us 





“ec 


ISTEN, Jo. You know one Byron Winters. I know an- 

other. He hasn’t become a man angel, and I don’t think 
he’s in line for camp instructor in morals, but—something 
has happened to him. The boy worships Wendell—that’s 
plain; and quite evidently there’s a strong bond between 
them. And the reason I’m going to tell you—or as much of 
it as I think will bear telling and as I have a right to tell.” 

Then came the real story. 

As we all know—know only too well—there are certain 
temptations which not only follow our young men to the 
camps but thrust themselves upon them there. Against 
these there are certain weapons. The chief of these must be, 
as ever, the boy’s own character, made up of his inheritance 
from his blood, his training, his ideals. But in these new 
days there are other weapons, a second line of defense, 


BLUMENTHAL 


for the unavoidable experience which must surely come to 
them later—but by no means too soon. Now—what was it 
Barry wastotell me? Ofanewrégime—a new preparedness— 
a new warfare which was not to mean all shelter? 

‘‘Her name is Judith Taine,” Barry went on, speaking 
softly. ‘‘She’s the daughter of one of the richest men of the 
little town a mile away from the training camp, and she’s 
halfway through college. I believe she’s not going back till 
the war ts over. She’s been a social leader ever since she was 
born, so to speak, as her mother was before her. You’ve 
heard of the Taines of that valley, with their acres and their 
attainments?” 

‘‘Oh—of course. Is it their daughter ?”’ 

“Their only daughter. I should say one such flower might 
be enough for any branch to bear. She makes one think, by 
the way, of one of those dark roses you're so fond of, with the 
thick stems that keep their heads up long after other roses 
droop.” 


COULDN'T help smiling, that my staid husband should be 
so poetic. But later I understood. If ever a man may bea 
poet it is when his soul is stirred by the sight of what Barrett 
Redding had seen to make him reverence the beauty and 

dominion that are in young womanhood. 
‘“‘T learned,” Barry went on, “that when the camp first 
opened it was attacked by two sets of enemies to its morality: 
One, the usual one we are all prepared to reckon 





a quiet chap, you know—a bookish boy, with more 
of his father’s scholarliness and his mother’s sweet- 
ness in his blood than either Wendell’s fire o1 
Katherine’s strength—apparently. I say ‘ap- 
parently,’ Jo, and that’s the word that’s been 
sticking in my mind lately, when I think of my | 
former estimates of all these boys who have gone | 
from here, including my own. I tell you’’—he 
lifted his head to look at me for a moment as if to 
make his statement doubly strong—‘‘ though they 
went away boys they are boys no longer. And one 
of the biggest transformations —— But I'll tell 
you my story in due order, though it’s rather harder 
to stick to my lifelong training in keeping the 
sequence of my thoughts than it usually is. Like 
you, when you’ve had a great experience, I want 
to pour it all out at once.” 





O JUST that,” [ begged. “I'll be glad enoughto 
have you forget to be logical and systematic.”’ 

“I’m neither to-night,’’ he admitted. ‘I’m 
just—on fire. Your cool and collected man is on 
fire, Jo. It’s the boys—our former boys—who are 





A Note to Girls 


HE story of Mrs. Redding’s heart in 
these months of glory and anguish rings 
true to humanity’s most sacred music. This 
month she tells of one American girl’s noble 
service in helping our men in uniform to 
keep clean and strong. Every girl who reads 
this will see her duty in a new light. Girls 
of America, are you helping our boys to 
play the game? 


—Tue Epirors. 


with—the professionally bad women who are drawn 
in hordes to such places; the other, the far less 
feared but possibly even more insidious foe—the 
very young girls from the country and village who 
look so innocent that the boys feel they are quite 
safe in showing themattention. Between this Scylla 
and Charybdis it’s pretty hard for even the cleanest 
fellows to steer a course and not hit either the rock 
or the whirlpool. —Then—came Judith Taine.” 
‘‘How soon?” 

“Within a fortnight. I don’t know how she knew, 
or where she got her wisdom, but if ever there was 
a wise young serpent as harmless as a dove it was 
that girl. She opened that great home of hers—her 
mother died last year, and she lives there with her 
father and a fine middle-aged aunt, with ranks of 
servants, part of whom had been dismissed when 
the war began. She enlisted the other girls, the 
best girls of the little town, and they started in to 
capture the boys.” 

““To capture them! What a way to put it! But 
I suppose that was what had to be done.” 
“You bet it had,” said my usually restrained 








keeping their heads now. It’s the fathers who look 
at them who are like to lose their wits with pride—and love.’ 

Was this Barry— Barrett Redding, my husband —distin- 
guished among his colleagues for his reserve, his habit of 
keeping himself perfectly in hand, so that no harrying, cross- 
examining rival attorney could shake or even fluster him? 
Barrett Redding, who was accustomed to win his cases with 
no impassioned appeal to the emotions of his jury, but with 
the coolest, quietest argument directed to their reason and 
their judgment, so that they could not get away from his con- 
clusions? Well, if this was Barry, it was a man whom | had 
never quite known before. Getting acquainted promised to 
be interesting business! 

‘Kirke, Junior, has left both his scholarliness and his 
sweetness behind him,” Barry went on. ‘I mean especially 
that grace of manner which has struck us sometimes as being 
almost too charming in a fellow of his age. Wendell himself 
has never quite liked it, I think. Remember the time he sent 
fourteen-year-old Kirke back to lick the big boy who had 
insulted him, and was so angry because Kirke was slow 
about getting started? Well, | think he’s satisfied now that 
when Kirke has a rifle in his hand he’ll use it, and if any shot 
rings out ahead of the volley it’ll be his boy’s. I don’t know 
exactly what gave me the impression, but I know I got it in 
the instant that Kirke came up to me. I actually had to look 
twice at him to know him. Straight, strong, his chest devel- 
oped, a little close brown mustache on that pretty upper lip 
of his that, according to you, is so like his mother’s—yes, | 
had to look twice at him to be sure. And the grip of his 
hand—I thought a young vise had me fast!”’ 

‘And you saw his father meet him?’’ I questioned eagerly. 

“TI did. And if ever I saw joy I saw it on that father’s face. 
Wendell did his best not to show it too much, but Kirke him- 
self saw it—and it was Kirke who hung onto himself. For a 
minute I thought Kirke, Senior, would let go. He 
didn’t of course; but you could see the change had 
struck him fairly in the heart. It was a great wave 
of thankfulness that went over him. Then Jack came 
along—with Byron Winters. It turns out they are 
in the same company—squad mates; and their cots 
are side by side in the barracks. It looks as if they 
were chumming it a bit. Strange, isn’t it?”’ 

“Oh, Barry!” 


, 


formed by other, older young men, who come closely after 
the camps, erect their wooden buildings, furnish these with 
every attraction, and spend their whole time helping the 
young soldiers to keep a firm hand on their own moral life. 
Of late, in addition to this, has come perhaps the best, the 
most efficient, the finest effort of all, because it is being made 
by those most powerful of all allies—as they may be the 
most dangerous of all enemies—the flower of the young 
womanhood of the nation. 
“4 HEY are led,” said Barry, telling me his story in a voice 
more vibrant with feeling than I had ever heard it, “‘ by 
one of the most beautiful girls I ever saw. I don’t mean that 
she’s a stage beauty, but she’s pretty enough and sweet 
enough to be one that would turn the footlights dull. And 
yet —if I ever saw a strong woman in the making, she’s one. 
And she’s turned her whole battery of charm and intelligence 
and actual power on showing other girls what to do for our 
boys. I tell you it’s one of the things that has roused me 
out of myself. I’ve been trained to think—my mother 
trained me, I suppose, and all the best women I’ve known, 
including you, dear, have nourished it in me—that all girls 
must be carefully protected from young men, allowed only 
the most wisely censored contact with them—certainly 
never allowed to go to the firing line with them. But that’s 
what these girls are doing, Jo—going to the firing line with 
our boys. And I tell you it’s a more dangerous and deadly 
firing line than any they’ll ever find on the French Front.” 
I felt my heart beating fast. My own daughters are still 
only children; yet, like most mothers, I have had many 
theories, and one of them has been the one which Barry 
imputed to me, of protection for all their fast-coming young 
girlhood, along with the most judicious preparing of them 


IO 
Re nce ccanition” 





husband. “It was a case of playing both ends 
against the middle, and they did it to perfection. 
As might be expected, there were found in the ranks of girls 
enlisted a few who couldn’t be trusted to play the game hon 
orably, and I understand that these Miss Judith dismissed 
from her forces with a firm hand. She would have only the 
girl who could be trusted to play a clean, straight hand of 
friendship, with no cards of coquetry up her sleeve, and her 
whole girlish art directed toward influencing those fellows to 
give her back just what she gave them—no more, no less. It 
was precisely as if—to change the metaphor—they were in 
the trenches together, fighting shoulder to shoulder, with the 
odds against them. That's no time for fooling—and neither 
is this.”’ 


“ DARRY, I think that’s splendid! And can they really 
keep the silly girl out of their fighting force? There are 
always so many of her!” 

‘“‘T know there are—usually. But somehow—that’s where 
Judith Taine shows her leadership. I heard—this was 
through Wendell—that she was known to say to a girl who 
had shown signs of deserting to the ranks of the dangerous: 
‘Now see here, honey, you wouldn't lift your hand to make a 
man’s arm weak just before he went intoa battle, would you? 
Then don’t lift your little finger to make his soul weak! One 
kiss from you is worse than a poisoned bullet to a fellow 
hungry for what he can’t have. But you can make him for- 
get to want it, so he can keep your respect. Promise me 
you'll play fair!’ What do you think of that, Jo?” 

‘‘ And of course she did play fair after that !”’ 

“Of course she did. That’s what one girl can do for 
another, if she cares to try. And here’s what Jack—your 
Jack—says about Judith. I couldn’t take. notes on these 
things, Jo—somehow I[ couldn’t. But I thanked my trained 
verbal memory.” 

“What did Jack say, dear? I should think they 
would all fall in love with this girl and be deadly 
rivals.”’ 

Barry laughed, shaking his head. ‘‘Somehow that 
isn’t what she does for them. The fellows don’t fall 
in love with Colonel Southworth, but they would 
follow him to the last ditch. It’s something like 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 54 
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The New Warden 


“Hands it Out” to the 


Inmates of 
Huntoon Prison 


By Frank Goewey Jones 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY ALAN FABRE 


HE prison whistle rasped the peremptory command to 

stop work. ‘ Tiger’’ Cragg jerked up his head and 

glanced at the clock on the wall of chair shop 1. It 
would not be quitting time for half an hour. He glowered 
about. The burly keeper in his chair on the raised watch 
stand evidently had expected the early whistle. His ma- 
licious eyes were fixed on Cragg. The old “striper” glared 
back. The fifty gray-clad prisoners scurried down the aisle 
and huddled like sheep before the closed door. With insolent 
deliberation Cragg bent to lift by its ring a big iron ball 
chained to his right ankle. Stooping made him wince. 
Yesterday thirty livid welts had been lashed across his bare 
back after he had hurled a jagged chunk of ice at the warden. 
He straightened agonizingly. But, though every step was 
torture, the chained tiger held his head erect as he hobbled 
after the sheep. 

The siren screeched a second signal. A convict shoved 
back the roller door and the midwinter sleet clawed in. 
Simultaneously five other doors along the side of the factory 
rumbled open. Six gray lines, blotched irregularly by hideous 
stripes of white and black, squirmed out. They were mar- 
shaled by keepers in brass-buttoned blue uniforms, who car- 
ried thick hickory canes loaded at the bottoms with lead. 
The thinly clothed prisoners, legs locked in step and bodies 
touching, writhed slowly up the walk as if the undulant, 
shivering columns were loathsome caterpillars. Cragg 
dragged his fetters at the tail of line 1 like the crippled hind 
legs of a multiped. 

It had been fourteen years since he was a man. Nearly a 
decade and a half ago John Cragg had killed his enemy neigh- 
bor. One of Cragg’s choicest rose bushes grew through the 
dividing fence. A thorn scratched the man next door. Vin- 
dictive, he hacked off the trespassing branch and split the 
trunk. The gardener was spading a pansy bed near the fence 
and witnessed the vicious ruin of his rose tree. He hurled 
his heavy tool. The neighbor crumpled on the grass, dead. 


N' YW, in consequence of all that had happened in fourteen 
LN years, John Cragg, whose passion used to be flowers, was 
the most ferocious tiger in Huntoon prison. As he shuffled 
through the storm this December afternoon he scowled 
hatred at the harsh granite and black bars of the cell block. 
He glared beyond the end of the ugly build- 

ing, over the flat drill ground, to the stone 
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The Most Ferocious Tiger in Huntoon Prison 


The adjacent prisoner, a lifer like Cragg but a more cau- 
tious desperado, tapped his foot against the striper’s brogan. 

“Kall im, Tiger!” he spelled in the silent telegraphy of the 
convict. 

“First chance!” the striper hissed back. 

The new warden glanced in the direction of the third 
bench when Cragg defiantly shook his fetters; otherwise 
Doyle ignored the menacing sound. But his lips tightened. 
He forced his mouth to smile again, though the glint in his 
eyes was not jollitv. ‘‘Men’’—Doyle repeated his greeting 
with a sonorous brogue—‘‘this is my first chance to meet 
you. I won’t say I’m glad to see you. I wish none of you 
was here. But since you are, ’tis proud [ am as warden to 
make your acquaintance.” 

“Bunk!” Cragg whispered crookedly to his neighbor. 
“Just like the con Bull Bassett smeared on us in /izs first 
palaver.”’ 

‘““Same stall!”’ tapped the scoffing, cautious murderer. 

The warden resumed. 

“T was told out front that it’s been customary to address 
the inmates here as ‘ Boys.’ Bad boys, it sounded like. I can 
understand just how you felt about being talked to that way. 


‘toe Tiger was a hardened offender. 
After fourteen years in prison he 
was as dangerous as his striped name- 
sake. And when the new warden began 

to talk Christmas to the inmates the 
Tiger determined to“get” him. Crouch- 
ing for his attack, one magic sentence | 
tamed and softened him. The Christmas 
“bunk” made him a man again. 











I called you MEN! I’m meeting each of you at the start 
man to man. There isn’t a guard in the chapel. All the 
keepers have orders to stay outside during my first talk 
with you.” 

A thrill tingled the inanimate audience to life. Cragg’s 
heart leaped fiercely. This might be his coveted chance! 
A change of tyrants does not quench but stirs ablaze 
smoldering rebellion. Cragg had hated Doyle murderously 
the instant he learned the burly man was the new head 
jailer of Huntoon. After the announcement of the warden 
that he had come unguarded into the chapel, the first thought 
of the convict was deadly: ‘‘Can I get him?” 

The striper remembered with savage exultation how he 
had broken the jaw of his old official enemy the afternoon 
before. He knew his bloodthirsty assault had terrorized 
bully Bassett into resigning. Doyle automatically succeeded 
to the full retribution due his cruel predecessor. The tiger 
bared his big teeth viciously. It would be a feat worth dying 
for to kill a warden! 

There were many desperate lifers in the chapel, Cragg 
knew. Sixteen other prisoners besides himself wore rebels’ 
stripes. Did the new warden realize that a single firebrand 
screech from a convict would explode the pent passions of 
scores of his fellows? No doubt he was heavily armed. 


RAGG studied his enemy’s strategical position. The plat- 
form was ten feet above the chapel floor. One narrow 
flight of steps led up to it. A good shot gripping an auto- 
matic pistol in either hand might hold a mob at bay for sev- 
eral minutes, until the force of keepers outside could rescue 
him. The striper again estimated the warden. Doyle looked 
gritty and ready. He was smiling, but evidently alert. 
Cragg scowled down at his ball and chain. He muttered pro- 
fanely. What chance had he, fettered in the middle of the 
third row, to ‘‘get”’ the vigilant man on the platform! With 
a yell he could start a riot; yet he felt the present odds 
against his ability to kill the warden in a mélée were too 
heavy. This was not his opportunity. He must plan and 
wait, as he had done in Bassett’s case. The next attack 
should not miscarry. 
Doyle stood looking down at the thousand upturned faces. 
After his second prolonged pause he recommenced speaking, 
slowly and very distinctly. Cragg lis- 
tened with rancor. He knew from the 





wall that boxed the bleak yard. There was 
not even a whitened bush or tree inside. 
I:verything the old gardener loved had 
been banned. 

As line 1 crawled up the walk beside the 
chapel Cragg saw a man standing near the 
front corner of the squat, somber building. 
The wind tugged at the ulster that mag- 
nified the stranger’s natural stockiness. 
The bristles of the tawny mustache were 
frosted. The cold stung the blood to the 
surface of the big face. Steel-blue eyes 
gleamed from beneath overhanging, 
shaggy thatches of brows. The blunt jaw 
was set like hardened concrete. 

The stranger glowered at line 1 until it 
had crept within an arm’s length. Then 
he wheeled and marched stiffly ahead of 
the column. As he turned he spoke a curt 
order: ‘Follow me into the chapel.” 

Without questioning the right of the 
unknown man to command them, the 
prisoners trailed after him the length of 
the right-hand aisle. Opposite the front 
bench the caterpillar divided itself. Like 
dumb automatons the separated units 
shuffled to their places, sat, and faced 
straight ahead. Cragg slouched painfully 
to the middle of the third pew. Ile 
dropped his ball and chain on the floor 
with a clatter, purposely insubordinate. 

The stranger started at the sudden 
noise and jar, but did not turn his head. 
He strode to the pulpit steps; then up on 
the platform. He took off his ulster and 
plumped into the chaplain’s chair to watch 
the prisoners pack the close rows of seats. 
Cragg was contemptuously uninterested 
in him. He had guessed the chunky man 
was some evangelist. 

The doors at the rear of the chapel 
clashed shut. Instantly the stranger 
bounded to the platform edge. Smiling 
broadly, he gripped one palm with the 
other and stretched out his clasped hands. 
‘“Men!’’ he boomed ina tremendous voice. 
“Warden Bassett resignedthis noon. The 
governor has appointed me to the job. 
My name is Doyle. Shake!” 





HEY were astounded. Discipline held 
them all in iron silence—all except 
Cragg. Hestraightened with the evil pride 
of rebellion and moved his right leg to 
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tense tones that the warden realized his 
danger and defied it. Bravery did not com- 
mand the striper’s admiration. All his 
brutish keepers had physical courage. 
““Men!’’ Doyle’s big voice filled the 
gloomy chapel. ‘To-morrow will be 
Christmas. I’ve brought you each a pres- 
ent—a square deal in Huntoon from this 
minute. The old Bible, which we all 
ought to read a lot oftener, says Christ- 
mas is a time of ‘good will toward men.’ 
I’ve come here as warden in that spirit. 
I’m no preacher. I just want to say what 
those four words, ‘good will toward men,’ 
signify to me now. I emphasized ‘men.’ 
I mean that I give my good will to all of 
you who are ‘men’ with me.” 
Doyle clenched his thick hands tighter. 
“Ifany inmate won't act like a man I'll 
have to treat him as whatever he makes 
himself. But I want you every one to 
know you have my good will to-day. I 
hope I'll earn yoursin return, [intend to 
revise all the prison regulations as fast as 
I learn what they are. I’ll commence with 
two right now: The lockstep is abolished. 
Also the present silence rule in the lines. 
‘“‘T have nothing more to say this after- 
noon, except that you’ll get a_ better 
Christmas dinner to-morrow than has 
been the custom, and will be allowed to 
talk with one another while you eat it. 
Now go to your cells. I ask you not to 
applaud my announcement. I don’t want 
any bouquets. Just rise and leave the 
chapel briskly in groups as I call the shop 
numbers. Walk like outside men return- 
ing from work, not ina chain gang. And 
after you’re on your feet converse all you 
wish. Shop 19! Rise! March!” 





zx THE ringing order fifty to sixty con- 
victs seated on the rearmost benches 
jumped up and shuffled into the aisle. 
There they formed a compact line and 
mechanically linked their legs. Habit 
had reconstructed the ugly caterpillar. 
Not a voice sounded from the marchers. 

Cragg gaped at Doyle. The new ward- 
en's game was too deep for him to under- 
stand immediately. Even to the cynical 
striper used to cozening words these did 
not sound like “‘ bunk.” 

‘‘Break the lockstep, men!’’ Doyle 
shouted. ‘And talk!” 

Only the specific command of present 
supreme authority could have melted the 
discipline of ice by which the old despotism 








clan} ‘is chain loudly. Out of the corner 
of hi e whispered a boast to his 
neigl left: ‘I got Bassett’s goat 
yeste I busted his jaw with that 
hunk ll go after this fresh gink’s 
nann t 


The Beast Died. The Man John Cragg Was Reborn 
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The Story of an Arabian Nights Mystery in Modern New York 


By Harold MacGrath: Author of *’ 


(If you want to refresh your mind as to where this story stopped 
last month, turn to “‘What Has Happened,” on page 94.) 


VII 


TIN THE bedroom of the Burlingham butler 
there were two buzzers, one indicating the 
| front door and the other the rear. The 
tingle of one of them penetrated the but- 
| ler’s dreams, and he turned on his pillow 
| and tried to bury his head in it. louder 
of and more insistent grew the sound until 
it penetrated his consciousness. Edmonds 
Ze | awoke and sat up in bed. He was not in 
! Jan amiable frame of mind. Possibly he 
swore at the bell. He turned on the light, eying malevolently 
the two bells above his door. Who, in the name of mischief, 
could be at the rear door this time of night ¢ 

He put on his dressing gown and slipshods and started 
down the rear stairs, pressing the light buttons as he went. 
He paused at the rear door, listening. He could still hear the 
buzzer going. He unchained the door and opened it slightly 

“Edmonds, that you? Let me in!” 

“Who is it?” 

“Armitage. [ guess I’m a bit hurt.” 

Edmonds swung open the door, and the man lurched in. 

“(Good heavens, sir!” 

“Better call Bob.” 

Armitage hauled a chair over to the sink and sat down. 
With his right hand he lifted his left arm-— singularly inert 
and rested it in the sink. 

Edmonds did not have to summon his master. Bob had 
also heard the bell. He met the butler at the pantry door, 

“What's all this racket, Kdmonds?” 

“Mr. Armitage, sir. Says he’s hurt.” 

Burlingham rushed out into the kitchen. 

“Jim, what on earth’s happened ?”’ 

“Bullet through the fleshy part of my arm. Nothing seri- 
ous, but rather messy. It’s my ankle that really bothers me. 
Get me some bandages, will you, old scout? I’ve 
lost considerable blood.” . 

“But what’s happened?” ( 

“Put your hand inside my coat. Yes, that’s the 
pocket.” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed Burlingham, 
mortgages !”’ 

“Wall safe in the old storeroom. Hlappened to 
remember. All my mother’s jewels too. Pockets 
filled.” 

“Who shot you? 

“She did. Plucky, but frightened.” 










“The 


—— 


BY RLINGHAM groped around for a chair and 
——— down into it. 

You infernal jackass!’’ he gasped. ‘f Edmonds, 
go get Mrs. Burlingham, and tell her to bring the 
medici ine chest, lints and bandages.”’ 

“Ves, sir.’ The butler hurried off as fast as 
his slipshods would permit. 

“You blockhead! Suppose she had_ killed 
you?” Burlingham pushed the hair out of his 
eyes. 

‘Well, she didn’t.””, Armitage smiled. 

“Jim, [ always credited you witha normal allot- 
ment of brains. This is murderous folly. One of 
a dozen things might have happened. You might 
have hurt her.” 

“But I didn’t. Bob, | had to get those mort- 
gages. Two of them fall due next month. And the 
jewels; always had a haunting idea that old Bord- 
man might come back. Can’t you see I had to do 
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N?® DO not pity me nor call me sad. ¥ 


Glad that I bore and glad as well I gave; 
Glad that my blood may help to free, to save. 
“Somewhere in France?”— E’en that I do not know; 
He heard a call; my lips close whispered: “Go!” 
And now ‘tis Christmas Day —and he is there — 
And earth’s most precious hour I’ve learned to share. 


romance, especially romance of this rather wild and unusual 
sort. She intuitively adjusted herself to Armitage’s point 
of view. 

“T'll run down to Atlantic City,” said Armitage as they 
led him to one of the guest rooms. ‘‘I know how to handle 
wounds. I’ve been mauled more than once by the big cats. 
Am [a fool, Betty?” 

“Of a kind, but not Bob’s kind.” 

“Sorry to cause you all this trouble, but TI had to do it 
my way. | couldn’t make Durston’s grill with this ankle. 
You see, | couldn’t keep it out of my head what would hap- 
pen if she found out that my home had not been sold legally, 
and her father five thousand miles away. She might have 
run away to find him.” 

“On the contrary,” declared Burlingham, ‘‘she would 
have written him and brought him home, and the whole 
business would have been neatly ironed out. What do you 
say, Betty?” 

“Tm not going to say anything. [ only know that Jim’s 
hurt and unhappy. And, wrong or right, the thing is done.”’ 


“cc 


RMITAGE left at six in a taxicab the next «morning. 

This early hour was chosen in order to prevent anybody 

next door observing his departure. His arm ached dully and 

no doubt would cause him discomfort for some days to come. 

It was his ankle that bothered him most. He went straight 

to his hotel, and with the aid of a waiter packed a grip and 
started for Atlantic City. 

He received a letter from Betty two days after his arrival, 
and the contents rather bewildered him. Doris had not said 
a word about his midnight adventure. Why? [t was 
utterly out of the question that she could have recog- 
nized him. Why, then, did she not confide in Betty ? 

For ten days he fussed and fumed, harried hotel 
waiters, bullied the clerks, rode endless miles in 
wheel chairs, started a dozen novels and fin- 
ished none, smoked himself headachy, all with 
the vague presumption that he was hurrying 
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Indeed you are in error—I am glad! 


No, do not sympathize —your eyes are wet! 
Indeed, you do not understand — or you forget. 
I gave him freely—as my cheerful gift— 

And now no doleful song my voice shall lift. 
No! Help me to be brave, deny my tears; 
Think of the glory and allay my fears; 


it this way?” For this is Christmas Day in every land, 


“Why didn’t you explain to her? She would 
have gladly given you anything in the house.” 

“That’s true enough. But I’ve mulled over the 
thing for days. What would she think of a man 
selling a house with a fortune locked up ina secret 
wall safe? She would think it queer that the agent 
hadn’t said something about it. She would begin 
to think that something was wrong, and sooner or 
later she would find out. She’s always saying that 
she still doesn’t understand how [ came to sell the 
house anyway.” 

‘“And so you played burglar, risked her life per- 


And over seas of space I touch his hand. 
















The Man on the Box,” Etc. 


mighty hunter, a man he had known at Nairobi, in British 
East Africa; that very evening too. A bit of real luck. 
Chittenden, the dramatic critic, whom he knew but indif- 
ferently, was the host. The affair would begin after a theater 
party; beer and skittles and no petticoats. 

Armitage laid this aside and turned to the telephone. 
After some irresolution he unlatched the receiver. Presently 
a voice came over the wire. ‘‘Hello!’’ Always three inflec- 
tions; when she spoke it, it was like a caress. His hand shook. 

“Tt is 1, Armitage.”’ 

“Oh! When did you return?”’ said the voice. 

‘* About an hour gone.”’ 

“It’s nice of you to call me up.” 

He waited, but the invitation did not come. ‘Could I 
come up to tea this afternoon?” 

“Oh, I’m sorry! | am going out with Mrs. Burlingham. 

‘To- morrow then?” 

eS 

“(Good-by. 

He hung up the receiver and stared at it for some time. 
What was the matter? Somehow her voice sounded odd. 
The old spontaneity was lacking. Generally she bubbled 
over the telephone. He did not dare ask himself questions. 


” 


‘HAT afternoon he went over to the office and pottered 
around uselessly, accomplishing nothing. About three 
o'clock he called up Betty, rather guiltily. Yes, she and 
Doris were going toa reception. He might have known that 
Doris would answer him frankly. Still, there was that lack 
of bubbling, and it meant something. 
He was glad when midnight came around and he 
made off for Chittenden’s. He knew the critic 
casually, but he had never been in his apart- 
ments, rather famous in their way. 
The rooms, when he arrived, were already 
thick with tobacco smoke. Pipes and 
cigars and cigarettes were going full 
tilt. There were about thirty men in 
the gathering—writers, dramatists, 
artists and actors, many of them 
celebrated. 
The great hunter espied Armitage 
and bored through group aftergroup. 
The greeting was quiet as it always 
is between two men who have known 
each other in stress. They fell to 
talking lions and tigers and black 
panthers or leopards until they had 
quite a gallery about. 
During a lull Armitage idly inspected 
the walls. They were literally covered with 
photographs, all sizes and all ages, theatrical 
people, from Garrick down to the idol of the day. 
Ina shadowy corner he saw one that drew him with 
something more than idle curiosity. There was 
something familiar about it. It hung just above 
the top of the wall lounge. [t was in this obscure 
place doubtless because it was more or less unim- 
portant among such a galaxy. 
y As he knelt upon the lounge for a closer scrutiny 
he felt thunder in hisears. [le remained kneeling 
there, in an unchanging attitude, for several 
minutes, until a hand fell upon his shoulder. He 
turned. 

““What interests you so intently ?”’ asked Chit- 
tenden. 

“That photograph. Who is it?” 

Chittenden took the photograph from the wall 
and looked at the back. 

“Daniel Morris, an old-timer. Rather pathetic 
story. Died in 1870, on the morning after his first 
appearance in New York. For ten years he had 
struggled to get into New York, and then to die 
when he got here!”’ 

“He is really dead ?”’ 

“Oh, yes. They found him dead in his bed the 
next morning. He certainly was a handsome beg- 
gar, and would have become a great actor had he 
lived. | don’t suppose there is another photo of 
him extant. Come on into the dining room and 
have a nip.” 

But Armitage declined. As soon as he found 














haps as well as your own; in fact, risked jail and 
the very explanations you are seeking to avoid. 
And she shot you!’’ Burlingham raised his hands toward 
heaven, or the ceiling, which was nearer. ‘If you aren't 
stark crazy!” 

“I’m not defending myself. Besides 
it’s my own business.”’ 


4 bit truculently- 


sé 


ES, a fine business! She’ll notify the police. Your 

footprints in the snow will be traced to my door. Solid 
ivory! Yourarm will be ina sling for days, if blood poisoning 
doesn’t set in. When she sees you she won’t have the slight- 
est suspicion. She wouldn’t have questioned your right to 
open that safe. You could have told her that you had for- 
gotten it in the deal. You were thousands of miles away, and 
all that. She would have been glad to help you. And now 
you've balled up the whole thing.” 

“How?” 

“The other night you told us that you loved her, or words 
to that effect. Her idea of truth and honor is a wonderful 
thing; and if she finds out what you have done, even if she 
returned your love, she will always look upon you with a 
kind of horror. A double horror. She’ll always be picturing 
in her mind what would have happened if she had killed you. 
Oh, you've done a fine and noble thing! You ought to be 
locked up ina lunatic asylum. That you, Betty? Jim’s hurt 
a little.” 

‘‘What has happened?” 

Burlingham briefly recounted the adventure. If he ex- 
pected a storm of reproaches from Betty his expectations 
did not materialize. Instead, she was all silence and ten- 
derness because, somehow, she got farther below the surface 
of the affair than her husband. She was not impervious to 
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the clock. On the day he could eat with two hands, he paid 
his bill and returned to New York. 

One thing had been accomplished by this enforced inac- 
tivity. He had rid his mind of all those agonizing doubts. 
He loved. He knew now wherein lay the difference bet ween 
this love and the former one. All shades became apparent to 
him now, as easily distinguishable as artificial light from the 
splendor of dawn. 

His first inclination, upon leaving the station, was to drive 
up tothe house at once. But he fought the desire successfully. 
No more harebrained ideas; henceforth he must sail his bark 
along normal channels. He wanted Doris Athelstone above 
all things on earth, but he must have patience. 

There was one peculiar phase. What doubts he had dis- 
missed were those concerning his own love, its depths and 
trueness. Never had it entered his head that Doris might 
not care. It was not egotism, for Armitage lacked that insuf- 
ferable attribute and always had. Perhaps later the thing 
would confront him, that Doris might have other ideas 
regarding her future. But at this period that doubt had no 
corner in his thoughts. Beyond the fact that he loved Doris 
with all his heart there was nothing clear. 


N HIS room at the hotel there was a stack of mail. He was 

still doddering over the apartment idea. He detested the 
confusion of hotel life. He was no longer gregarious. True, 
he craved companionship, but not in droves. There were 
many invitations in the mail. People he had known formerly 
were beginning to recall him. All save one of these invita- 
tions he cast into the wastebasket. This invitation gave him 
a tingle of genuine pleasure. He was invited to meet a 


the ey he got his hat and coat and left. 
He wanted to be alone so that he could think 
clearly. Chittenden ought to know. If he said the 
man was dead he certainly was dead. Armitage went at the 
puzzle from all possible angles. It was impregnable. Daniel 
Morris. The same face, the same identical photograph he 
knew as that of Hubert Athelstone! 


VIII 


HE butler smiled pleasantly as he took Armitage’s hat 
and coat. ‘‘ There is a fire in the study, sir. Miss Athel- 
stone will be down in a minute.” 

Armitage went into the study and approached the fire, 
spreading his hands toward the heat, for it was sharp weather 
outside. It was odd, but he never entered this room without 
the feeling that he was in the middle of some fantastic dream. 
He saw the photograph on the mantel. It fascinated him, 
and by and by he took it down and turned it over. Bits of 
an old newspaper adhered to the back. The photographer’s 
name was gone. What did it mean? Yonder man could 
not possibly be Doris’ father. He had died in 1870. The 
information had been given by a man who knew all the cir- 
cumstances attending that death. Twins? That might be pos- 
sible. Armitage computed the years. Morris must have me 
at least thirty-five. Had he lived he would be seventy-five, 
tottering old man, whose greatest exploit would be to weaik 
down to the corner once a day for his tobacco. He returned 
the photograph to its resting place. Yucatan, Asia, Africa? 
Scarcely at that age. And so here he was, back at the begin- 
ning of the circle. 

The adoration in the girl’s eyes whenever she gazed at the 
photograph was sufficient evidence that to Doris this man 
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“Let Me Introduce Myself: Jonathan Sparks, Weed Eradi- 
cator.”’ He Rose to His Feet and Swept Her a Stately Bow 


(If you want to refresh your mind as to where this story stopped 
last month, turn to “What Has Happened,” on page 94.) 


III 


NNE did not enter in her diary any data concerning the 
proposing of Jimmy Wentworth. Her point of honor 
would not allow sucha breach of good breeding. But 

she could not suppress a feeling of satisfaction at the perfec- 
tion of Jimmy’s style. It was as gallant, as dignified and 
about as original as any proposal in the past which might 
have been made to any of the A. M. L.’s. 

“Tt might convince Anne; [ have no doubt but that it 
would,” thought Anne to herself as she sat in the library 
waiting for Jimmy to come to his final period. ‘“ But it would 
never pass with Nancy~—-not in a whole century. The man 
who’s going to win Nan Smith has never been introduced to 
an Anne Merryweather Lewis. In fact, | don’t believe he’s 
even grazed her social horizon.” 

Then, realizing that Jimmy had voiced his last sentiment 
and was mopping his forehead, as he always did after a vie- 
torious game crossing the field 
to the training quarters, Anne 
clasped twoextremelysmall hands 
about her knee and looked at him 
pleasantly. ‘‘ You did it beauti- 
fully, Jimmy dear, and it will 
always bea lovely memory until 
1 really fall in love. And I hope 
we can goon playing together just 
as we have been for twenty-two 
years—in separate houses. Mar- 
riage for us would be a grave mis- 
take, James, and it would be sure 
to lead one of us to Reno before 
so very many years.” 

The expression in Jimmy Went- 
worth’s face changed from one of 
exhausted triumph to bewildered 
defeat. “But, Anne, you can’t 
mean that. What will the mater 
say? She’s expected this, counted 
on it, ever since | came to your 
first birthday party.” 

“That’s just it. And I’m tired 
of doing what everyone expects. 
You ought to be, too, Jimmy 
Wentworth, if you had the spirit 
of half a man. You’ve expected 
to propose to me some day ever 
since you knew the meaning of the 
word — not the consequences; and 
I’ve expected you to. And to- 
night, apart from a sensation of 
self-consciousness perhaps, there 
wasn’t an atom of feeling in it for 
either of us. Isn't that so?”’ 

““Why— why ’’ stammered 
Jimmy. 

“I know, you're too polite to acknowledge it. But I'll be 
honest for both of us. If we married we’d experience about 
as much genuine romance and emotion as we do when we 
sign those scraps of paper that bring us in our yearly thou- 
sands. Life has been washed, blued, starched, dried and 
ironed for us, and our parents and guardians help us put it on. 
That’s about all it has meant to either of us so far. And, 

believe me, it has been wrung dry 
and ironed smooth of all the real live 
experiences and emotions. Now, I’m 
tired of it. | want to begin to think 
% | of doing things that are different.’ 
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sin A ANNE MERRYWEATHER LEWIS was tired of the merry-go- ~ 
- round of social life with its little painted horses. She was tired 

of being merely a faithful echo of her aristocratic ancestors. She 

wanted to see life on her own. So she just dissolved into plain Nan | 








Smith, social chaperon at Philanthropy Farm. And what happened | 
there is for Ruth Sawyer to tell. | 








Jimmy was staring at her with ever-widening 
eyes and quickening breath. At last he burst 
forth: “I say, Anne, haven't you begun already?” 

Perhaps the laugh that followed was the most convincing 
answer Jimmy had. It was no longer the polite, modulated, 
portamentoed ripple of the vocal cords that the girls in 
Anne’s rarified social atmosphere cultivated. © It was an 
unaffected, merry little laugh, as spontaneous as a robin’s 
chirp or the song of a melting brook. 

“T say,’’ laughed Jimmy, unconsciously infected, “T like 
that. Do it again.” 

But Anne sobered instead. ‘‘Look here, Jimmy Went- 
worth, I’m going to give you some advice; and you needn't 
feel hurt, for I’m giving it to myself as well. When you think 
you know enough to get married, don’t propose to any girl 
your mother picks out —even if she is rather nice and you 
like her. Don’t propose to any girl in your own set. Go way 
off somewhere where you can know girls that are just girls 
and not representatives of families and society. Fall in love 
with a girl that hasn’t a penny—just ideas and qualities; 
a live, thinking, feeling, responsive girl, who will start you 


thinking and feeling for the rest of your life and keep you 
from ever getting bored with your money. You ought to 
tumble in love so madly, James Wentworth, that you'll for- 
get to be courteous and you won't know one word from 
another when you propose.” 


IMMY pulled a wry face. ‘ You remind me of the mater 
when she offers me after-dinner mints to keep me from 
smoking. Why, I’m desperately in love with you, Anne. 
I’d give be 
3ut Anne shook a contradictory little head. ‘‘ No, you’re 
not. You don’t know what desperate love means. It’s just 
words to you now. It’s just words 
to me, for that matter; that’s why 
I’m going to wait untilit means some 
thing else.”’ 
m, Jimmy thrust determined hands 
> into his pockets. ‘‘ Would you mind 
telling me what kind of a man you're 
going to fall in love with?”’ 

‘*T really don’t know. You see I 
haven’t had time to think about 
everything yet; | only began thinking 
two daysago.”’ An inscrutable smile 
crept to the corners of Anne’s mouth. 
“I might give you, though, what the 

artists call a hasty sketch.” She sat up very straight and 
her eyes fell upon the portrait of her grandfather, hanging 
on the opposite wall. ‘‘He must be born a gentieman; but 
I don’t care what his family were before him. He must be 
self-made; older, far wiser and more clever than |. He must 
be interested in really big things; and a regular wholesale 
merchant of—spice.”” Anne ended with another laugh. 
Jimmy rose. ‘Well, perhaps you'll find him and fall in 
love with him; perhaps I'll find the kind of girl you picked 


out; but I don’t believe it. In the end I believe you'll marry 
me, Anne Merryweather Lewis.” 

“If IT stayed Anne Merryweather Lewis I think probably I 
should.” 

Jimmy looked down upon her, puzzled. ‘‘ Now, what do 
you mean by that? You've been saying a lot of things 
to-night that I couldn’t see a grain of sense in—that about a 
spice merchant. What do you mean?” 

“Don’t bother your head about me, Jimmy dear. You see, 
thinking is such a new process for me that I stumble along in 
rather a foolish, tottering fashion; but | mean to get there 
just the same. If you marry me, James Wentworth, you'll 
have to take me with more intelligence than | have now.” 

“And you never called me James before,” was Jimmy’s 
parting complaint. 


HE days flew by into weeks and the weeks into four. 
The things Anne had hoped to accomplish were well 
accomplished. Marcia van Brunt had been a necessary 
fourth, taken into the secret; and although she was wholly 
incapable of fathoming Anne’s motives, she was too loyal a 
friend not to enter into the 

plans and pledge her secrecy. 
The Aunts were all in a twit- 
ter over Anne’s literary pil- 
grimage, for so they looked 
upon the months of self- 
imposed isolation in the Van 
Brunt camp, with no society 


I Kept Saying Over and Over to Myself, “ Round Pegs for Round Holes and Square Pegs for Square Holes” 


except Marcia'’s and no recreation except the novelties of out- 
door life in a comparative wilderness. They had also shown 
no dissenting surprise at Anne’s request that none of their 
friends should be told of her whereabouts. 

“You see,” Anne had pleaded, “if everyone knows where 
I am, there'll be the usual pile of letters coming in and all the 
invitations for cruises and week-end parties that would be 
so hard to refuse. And if I’m kept answering letters and 
refusing invitations, how will there ever be time to write the 
history of the Annes?” 

On the last day of April Anne’s trunk stood packed and 
marked for Beaver Dam, Ontario Province. But there was 
one modest little steamer trunk in a closet, packed with mod- 
est apparel and bearing a different address. No one knew of 
the trunk except Susanne, and Susanne could become on 
occasions as uncommunicative as the grave. 

The last thing to go into the trunk was the diary, and 
Anne inserted two paragraphs before the lid was locked: 


Aprit. TuirtierH. I feel a veritable Alice yawning herself to 
leep with all the prospects of waking up in a wonderland. I haven’t 
a doubt | shall find things topsy-turvy and inside out as far as past 
tandards and relative values are concerned. I shall probably have 
to squeeze into places too small for me, and rattle about in others far 
too large. There will probably be a Mock Turtle, a Duchess, a 
Hatter and a White Rabbit. I certainly hope there will be a White 
Rabbit. I’m bound to feel so dizzy and turned about at first that 
I'll need one to reassure me and point the way. 
| wonder if it would be possibie for the unprejudiced outsider to 
realize how very exciting this is for me, this going out to earn a place 
of my very own—small as it may be—in the scheme of life. It’s like 
being shipwrecked, or lost in the desert, or gold-hunting in Alaska 
any of those primordial experiences that sift you down to just what 
you're worth. I hope I shall be worth those twenty dollars a week to 
Mrs. Percival. I've deeded away every scrap of my income for the 
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(i you want to refresh your mind as 
to where this story stopped last month, 
turn to “What Has Happened,” on 
page 94.) 


Vi 
CHOSEN HOTEL, SEOUL, KOREA, 
November 28, 19- 
IFE is going so fast these days 
there’s very little time to write 
in diaries. Deborah has been 
called to America to settle the latest 
emapede of her exuberant son, and 
will sail as soon as she can close her 
Tokio house. I wondered whether 
I’d better go with her, but Deborah 
said it would be folly to abandon 
the campaign so successfully begun 
with Belthorpe—and, like the master 
strategist she is, arranged for me to 
go on with him and ‘Cousin Sara,”’ 
a delicious little old lady in poke 
bonnet and mitts, to Korea and 
Peking. But it was awful, parting 
with Deborah! ‘Play the game, 
Nancy,” she whispered at good-by; 
“don't disappoint me. Remember 
you're marrying the life,not the man.” 
Well, I have tried to remember it, 
especially when Belthorpe actually 
proposed —the day before we left 
Kyoto. Deborah had gone and, to 
cheer me up, he suggested that we 
spend the afternoon in the country. 
Cousin Sara had a headache, so we 
went alone in a motor. When we 
reached the falls we walked along 
the path beside the stream, and 
Belthorpe soon stopped lecturing 
about the scenery and began to talk 
with significant earnestness of his life 
history —the struggle to “arrive” 
from a newspaper reporter on noth- 
ing a week to the prestige of the most 
celebrated lecturer in the world. 


O! COURSE he didn’t say that; 
but he described the life he now 
leads —traveling leisurely about col- 
lecting material for talks and books, 
meeting all sorts of interesting people, 
often staying at royal palaces and 
his home in New York (a veritable 
museum of treasures), and his villa 
at Cannes, and finally—quite 
abruptly—‘‘ Will you marry me and share it all, Nancy?” 
He put out his hand and laid it on mine—an intense, imper- 
ative grasp. ‘‘Will you?” he insisted. ‘I’ll make you the 
queen you were born to be; I[’ll do everything for you—give 
you the world! You’re the woman I want—to point to as 
my wife. Say you'll marry me, dearest — Nancy!” 

But I didn’t say it. I certainly opened my mouth to accept 
him thenand there. But the words that came were: “ Please 
I’ve known you such a little while; give me time to think 
things over.”’ 

But Belthorpe seemed perfectly satisfied and said heartily: 
“Dear child, you shall have as long as you like, provided 
only you give the answer I want when you do decide.” 

So that’s the way it was left; and he’s been perfect to me 
ever since, although he does rather expect one to join the 
rest of the world (as he thinks) and revolve round him. How- 
ever, one can’t help admiring a man who’s succeeded so 
brilliantly through his own unaided effort. And he does 
surround one with a delightful at mosphere—a combination 
of intellect and luxury, social effervescence and good, hard 
brain work—that’s especially appealing to me. 


HE TRAVELS in almost regal state; his man and chauf- 
feur go ahead everywhere and have whole blocks of 
rooms engaged and full of flowers for our arrivz ul, and always 
special cars are reserved on the train. He won’t eat in the 
diner, but has exquisite meals served us by his own men out 
of his own hampers and patent heating apparatus; and, 
coming from Japan, he even lured Prince Ishimi, the uncle 
of the Emperor, to breakfast with us! 

The prince was crossing on the boat the same night we 
were for a post-Coronation visit to Korea. Belthorpe has 
known him for years—since the prince helped him in the 
old, conservative days when he first came to collect material 
about Japan. 

So Ishimi—a grizzled, military-looking man of sixty—when 
we landed at Fusan, the Korean port, early in the morning, 
accepted Belthorpe’s invitation to breakfast with almost 
childish pleasure. 

Then nothing would do but that we join him in his private 
train the rest of the way to Seoul. So we did, and it was 
delightful—all rosewood and gray brocade in the drawing- 
room car; and the prince was charming and told the most 
amusing stories and was particularly nice to me. 

Belthorpe visibly expanded with pride, and all through 
the long day Prince Ishimi was constantly made to under- 
stand that he was approving not Nancy Graydon, who had 
had a certain success in Tokio, but the probable Mrs. 
Hamilton Belthorpe. 









pantie is a jagged, primitive capital city, with fine old 
medieval gates and splendid great hills all about, the air 
very cold and clear and bracing; and I have lovely rooms 
(thanks to Belthorpe’s thoughtfulness) and a real porcelain 
bath—in the East! 

Also discovered Miriam Kennedy, married to the American 
vice-consul here, Anthony Seton. Miriam is lively and 
genuine and attractive as she was in college; though there’s 
a baby—the sweetest pink-and-white wisp—and, from hints 
Miriam let fall, a good many worries and perplexities in the 
life of a vice-consul’s wife. I should like to see a lot of her 
while I’m here, but Belthorpe isn’t pleased when anybody 
else takes much of one’s attention. 

When I spoke of Miriam’s a7 hg me to stay with them 
for a day or two, he said coldly: ‘Go, of course, if you prefer. 
We try to make you happy, but if you’d rather be with 
someone else — 
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By Anne Warwick 


Aluthor of “Victory Law,ete. 


The Travel Romance of a Girl Who is Tired of Her “Main Street Town” in 
the American West and Leaves to Mingle in a Whirl of Royalty and Diplomatic 


Splendor in the Asiatic East 


And Cousin Sara begged me in a plaintive aside not to 
go against dear Hamilton, who is so easily upset.”’ 

He certainly is—looks like a thundercloud if one so much 
as takes a walk with another person, man or woman, and was 
crusty a whole evening because I said I thought Ishimi one 
of the handsomest men I had ever seen. What I’m wonder- 
ing is—how will one enjoy attempting to mollify him for a 
lifetime ? 


sé 


November Thirtieth. 
"hI {[ANKSGIVING DAY! Yesterday lunched with the 
Belthorpes at the palace Ishimi is occupying during his 
visit in Seoul—in the Lotus Pavilion, comfortably heated with 
open charcoal stoves. Ishimi was very splendid in his uniform 
and decorations, and a delightful host. 

It was a very chic luncheon—lovely favors, little ivory- 
and-gold boxes with the prince’s monogram—and | do like 
the milieu Belthorpe moves in and the distinguished and 
original people he seems to know everywhere. Money, 
instead of being perpetually in the foreground, as in the 
diplomatic set, is relegated to its proper place as the mere 
necessary wherewithal for purchasing the charm of life. And 
things run along easily with a sort of cultivated informality, 
and there are other attractions I like. But still —— 

To-day, after Thanksgiving dinner at the Setons (Bel- 
thorpe went tiger shooting with Ishimi), Miriam took me a 
long walk over the hills and talked about her and Tony’s 
problems. They are madly in love with each other, although 
they’ve been married for three years and have the baby and 
everything. But it’s still the same, ‘‘only bigger and bet- 
ter,” Miriam says. 

And she wouldn’t change with a millionairess, though it zs 
rather anxious, wondering if one’s going to have a pair of 
boots when the wet weather comes, or if that money had 
better be spent for the baby’s flannel petticoats or a new 
hat for Tony. 

My own worries seemed very small and _ insignificant 
beside Miriam’s. Why, she and Tony and the baby live on 
less than my present shrunken:!income—and are happy 
together! I’m not sure even nowthat I wouldn't rather have 
simplicity and love like Miriam and Tony’s than luxury and 
the other advantages | want with a middle-aged egoist like 
Belthorpe. Shall I marry him after all? 


December Second. 
KS! I am going to marry Belthorpe. ‘Letters to-day 
from Deborah and Eloise brought back all that life 
again. Deborah wrote from the boat as she was sailing 
said she’d seen Eloise only once since the return from Kyoto: 
‘*She is very busy furthering Diana’s suit with your friend 
Verrek. Oh, I can’t wait to have you show them what you 
can do—that smug little Tokio crew!” 

Eloise speaks of ‘‘ Verrek’s growing devotion to Diana,”’ 
and laments the fickleness of man. ‘ But it’s the way of 
the world’’—I can hear her plaintive sigh—‘‘so what can 
you do?”’ 

You skall see, my dear! And all the rest who pity me. 
There are men who can give one quite as much power as Noel 
in a broader and more interesting world than diplomacy. 

Belthorpe came back from the shooting trip, full of new 
plans. Prince Ishimi (acting no doubt for still higher author- 
ity) has asked him to give his Coronation lecture first in 
Tokio, and to follow it with a series of travel talks on Amer- 
ica and other countries, to be given at the prince’s residence 
just for the court and the diplomats. So Belthorpe expects 
to return to Tokio directly after the fortnight in Peking, 
wants to take a big house, entertain all through the season, 
and urges our immediate marriage! 
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I told him he took my breath away, 
but promised to give him an answer 
before we leave Peking. However, 
I’ve already decided. What woman 
could resist such a triumph—there in 
the midst of the smug little set, as 
Deborah calls them, that persistently 
tried to patronize me? 


PALACE OF A THOUSAND FLOWERS, 
PEKING, December 12,19— 
EBORAH, dear, I do wish you 
were here! You keep one’s 

courage to the sticking point—and 
mine falters abominably, sometimes, 
these days. I ought to be the happi- 
est girl alive, for here | am in Peking, 
the most enchanting spot I ever laid 
eyes on; staying in a really truly 
Chinese palace, all carved teak and 
white marble, vermilion walls and 
gorgeous faded tapestries, and lead- 
ing a sort of fairy princess life with 
the most entertaining and cosmopoli- 
tan people, including many aristo- 
cratic Chinese. 

It makes me laugh—the idea we 
Americans have of the Chinese peo- 
ple, judging this enormous nation by 
the handful of its lowest class that 
comes to our country as laundry- 
men; whereas those Chinese one 
meets here—even the intelligent mid- 
dle classes—are the most cultured 
and highly fastidious race | have ever 
known. European wit is dull beside 
the whimsical Chinese imagery. 

The journey across Manchuria was 
tremendously interesting. North 
China is one vast desert of graves. 
[ remember father had to buy five 
hundred grave deeds just for a small 
piece of ground for one of the insti- 
tutes. And there is a unique rule of 
the Tientsin Golf Club that ‘‘a ball 
lodged in a coffin may be taken out 
without counting an extra shot.” 


STRANGE sensation, riding 

hour after hour all day —all week, 
if one kept on —through these endless 
plains of death—makes one think 
very hard about life. What is it for? 
There must be something besides just 
getting ahead,” a success that’s like a pin point in the rib- 
bon of eternity. Why all this mad self-development, this 
universal passion to be somebody, attain to something, if 
only fora moment? Where does it all end? 

Temporarily in Peking, which, as I say, is certainly the 
most fascinating spot in the East. Clear, cold air that tones 
one to the point of knocking the Great Wal! down, if neces- 
sary; and the streets full of gay-uniformed soldiers from the 
different Legation barracks, and stately Chinese officials in 
motor cars, with armed men on the running boards — very 
thrilling and bandity—and ’rickshas and carriages and 
wheelbarrows and the famous Peking cart. 

It’s much more interesting than Tokio; they dance here, 
too, and ride—the dearest shaggy ponies—and everything is 
more keyed up and zesty, like the glorious air. 

Belthorpe had sent ahead, as usual, to arrange a place for 
us to stay. But I think he is doing everything he can think 
of to win me these last few days; that is probably why he 
took this marvelous palace (which must cost a small for- 
tune) instead of going to a hotel for the fortnight we’re to be 
in Peking. 

It belongs to the Ling family, Prince Ling being now in 
Europe as Minister to France. Goodness knows what bribes 
Belthorpe used to get them to open it for so short a time! 
Even with all the money in the world I doubt if he could have 
got it without a lot of influence—one exquisite succession of 
fairy courts, ‘‘camel’’ bridges, delicate hidden gardens, and 
marble galleries. And the brocades! My room is a glory of 
yellow, rose, maroon, turquoise, with fragile, fine-wrought 
teak furniture and subtle old-ivory screens. 

Oh, Belthorpe is a master of ‘‘atmosphere’’!’ What a con- 
trast, this Arabian Nights life of artistic luxury, to Eloise’s 
chaotic bungalow or prosaic hotels—or Brinnsville! 

And yet A letter from Glory yesterday told of 
Barry’s visit to New York; he stayed three days and they 
had such fun together. Friendship and understanding like 
Bumble’s might make any place bearable, although I hadn't 
the sense to know it last summer. 


UT I have come a long way since then. So evidently has 

Bumble; stumbled across a long article about him in an 
old ‘* New York Times,” which praised him enthusiastically 
as ‘“‘the ex-officio arbitrator of the labor troubles that have 
been upsetting the entire Middle West.”” I thought it was 
only Brinnsville and Houghton and a few other towns. But 
it seems there were sympathetic strikes in the neighboring 
states, and Barry got a law passed—eight-hour days and 
more wages and all sorts of things, first for our own state and 
then for the others that hastened to copy. So his idealist 
theories were worth a good deal after all. I’m beginning to 
appreciate his fine philosophy I’ve sniffed at as visionary and 
impractical. 

| heard from him, too, in yesterday’s mail; but it was all 
about Glow—how well she looked, prettier than ever, and 
how he expected her home in Brinnsville for the Christmas 
holidays. Obviously there'll be an engagement announced 
there soon. While [—oh, Deborah, I am tired already of 
trying to play up to Belthorpe’s greedy vanity. It’s all very 
well to say one’s marrying the life; but I begin to see more 
and more clearly that there’ll be no getting rid of the man 
thrown in. 

Belthorpe expects to be the focus of attention every minute, 
and is piqued by the deflection of evena ray of interest toward 
mea sort of elderly spoiled child, who insists on having all 
the toys in the room. Of course he does give one a thrilling 
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| A psc Frances Starr to scream was no easy task. Mr. Belasco finally 
| accomplished it by taunting her until she screamed—and fainted. This 
apparent brutality was a necessary step in the training of a great actress. 
Mr. Belasco takes us behind the scenes of his remarkable career as a producer. 











Flow I Got Frances Starr to Scream and Taught 
a Stageful of Actors Not to See a Ghost 


By David Belasco 


PHOTOGRAPHS MADE FOR THE HOME JOURNAL BY ABBE 


HAVE usually found, in training the people who 

have appeared in the dramatic productions I have 

made in my own theaters, that much more satisfac- 
tory results can be gained by making them take the 
initiative, and then working on their imagination, than 
by teaching them in detail how I expect them to per- 
form their parts. By this method they grow accustomed 
to rely upon themselves; they become creators, not just 
imitators. That is why, in conducting rehearsals, I al- 
ways aim to suggest little to my actors, preferring to 
have them depend upon their own ingenuity and re- 
sources. Whenever they have possessed an imaginative 
grasp of character and situation, even though they may 
lack the best technical means of expressing what they 
feel, they have advanced quickly in their profession, for, 
once the actor has gained self-confidence and become 
accustomed to the sound of his own voice, the out- 
ward symbols which express inner feeling are not so very 
difficult to acquire. 

It was the imaginative quality I detected in Frances 
Starr’s acting the first time I saw her that convinced me 
at once of the possibilities in store for her if she were properly 
directed. When I saw her a second time, more than a year 
later, in a comedy entitled ‘‘Gallops,” I made up my mind 
to place her some day among my stars. I understood much 
better than she what trying experiences were ahead of her. 
My only doubt was whether she would prove strong enough 
for the struggle. She was a frail girl, with a high-strung, 
nervous temperament, and I decided that what she needed 
most at the outset was to be built up physically. 

As a result of my first interview with her after her con- 
tract had been signed, I instructed her to consult a physician 
and engage a trained nurse. When I told her I must insist 
upon prescribing her diet and regulating her physical exer- 
cise, she was inclined at first to resent interference in her 
personal affairs. Quite naturally she had supposed that my 
only requirement of her would be to act. But when I ex- 
plained the long rehearsals that are preliminary to my 
productions and showed her the need of a sound physical 
foundation for the nervous energy I would require her to 
exert, she began to appreciate the wisdom of my suggestions. 
For many weeks all | asked her to do was to eat nutritious 
food, drink milk, take daily exercise in‘the open air and go 
to bed early. This was actually the beginning of the making 
of Frances Starr into the actress she has since become. 


HEN, after a time in David Warfield’s company, she 

appeared in the romantic character of the Spanish girl, 
Juanita, in ‘‘The Rose of the Rancho,’’ she so completely 
fulfilled all my expecta- 
tions that I was certain 
she would give a good 
account of herself in 
roles demanding in- 
tense emotionalism, if 
only I could contrive 
somehow to stir her 
imagination to a higher 
pitch, which cost con- 
siderable effort. 
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Miss Starr Says She Knows David Belasco 
Could Teach He: Dog to Act 


The opportunity came when Eugene Walter wrote ‘‘The 
Easiest Way”’ for me. In it he had drawn, in the character 
of Laura Murdock, one of those unfortunate women who 
wish to live in luxury on nothing a week—a pitifully weak, 
unmoral, constitutionally mendacious creature who drifts 
to perdition along the path of least resistance. Mr. Walter 
had created this vivid and truthful, though thoroughly 
unsympathetic character with a view to having Charlotte 
Walker impersonate it, and he was quite insistent that the 
part be given to her. But as I studied it the peculiar quali- 
ties I felt sure Frances Starr could impart to it were always 
before my eyes and I| decided to entrust it to her. 


WAS not mistaken. It was ‘The Easiest Way”’ and its 

character of Laura Murdock which proved to be the mak- 
ing of Miss Starr into an actress. But it made necessary at 
least one experience which not only she and I, but the rest of 
the company, are not likely to forget. If the means by 
which I cultivated emotionalism in Mrs. Carter could be 
misconstrued as a resort to physical violence, the course I 
was forced to take with Miss Starr might much more cor- 
rectly be called mental torment. 

She had met all my requirements up to the climax of the 
play. At this point came the situation, at once grisly, abject 
and pitiful, in which the weakling, a victim of her own 
mendacity and abandoned by the man who trusted her, 
seizes a pistol with the intention of killing herself, but lacks 
the courage, and with a shriek of terror throws the weapon 
down. I had foreseen that this episode must be worked up 
to the highest possible pitch of frenzied hysteria. 

It proved too great an effort for Miss Starr, who, though 
we rehearsed it scores of times, could never muster the 
strength for it. It was not a moment when facial pantomime 
or frozen emotion would produce the right thrill. What I 
wanted was a scream which would denote a soul in torment, 
the abject terror of a little weakling whose life had been 
wasted in careless pursuit of gay things and who suddenly 
found herself brought face io face with death. Such a 
moment Mrs. Carter had 
once wonderfully expressed 
when,as Madame Du Barry, 
she listened to her jailers 
read the warrant for her ex- 
ecution, 


OR a long time I was at 

a loss how to make Miss 
Starr respond to the require- 
ments of the scene. Then I 
saw it would be necessary to 
be harsh, to torment the lit- 
tle girl and, by humiliating 
her before the company, to 
drive her to the point of hys- 
terics. I was sure, if only 
once I could force her up to 
the pitch of frenzy which the 
scene demanded, that she 
would be able to master it 
and repeat it. We went over 
it again and again, while the 
rest of the company looked 
on in silent anger. Miss 
Starr was trembling and 
white as a ghost as, 
little by little, I drove 
her to desperation. 
At each attempt she 
still fell short of my 
requirement. 

Then I remembered 
she often had told me 
how she idolized 
Sarah Bernhardt, so | 
resolved to taunt her. 


Frances Starr Shows No Signs of Having Undergone Mr. Belasco’s Mental Torment 








‘““And you want to be as great as Bernhardt!” I sneered. 
“It makes me laugh!” 

In a flash Miss Starr gave a terrific scream and dropped 
to the floor of the stage in a dead faint. 

As those nearest her lifted her up, I clapped my hands and 
said: “‘That’s what I want! That’s exactly what I’ve been 
working for these last three hours!’’ Then I dismissed the 
rehearsal. 

The company walked out of the theater without even 
bidding me good night. Every member was fairly exploding 
with resentment. 

Miss Starr’s sister, Mrs. Gladwell, who happened to be 
present, took charge of her and sent her home ina cab. I 
was glad when they had gone. I wanted to be alone, for 
I felt that | had accomplished a successful but distasteful 
afternoon’s work. 


BOUT two hours afterward Mrs. Gladwell called me on 
the telephone, saying Miss Starr was more composed and 
wanted to see me. I lost no time in going to her apartment. 
The first words she said were: ‘IT think I made an awful 
fool of myself at the rehearsal. But I just couldn’t do what 
you wanted.” She was still very much frightened and in 
doubt. 

“On the contrary, you did exactly what I wanted you to 
do,” I replied. ‘I knew it was in you and I was sure you 
could do it.”” Then I told her that when we rehearsed the 
scene again I would expect the same scream she had given 
that afternoon. 

“T don’t think I can ever do it again that way,’ she 
replied. 

“All right,” said I; ‘if you don’t, then you will have to 
go through the whole thing again.”’ 

““No! No!’’ she cried. “I just couldn't!” 

“Then scream,” I said. 

““Well,’”’ said Miss Starr, “I'll try.’”’ 

When the next rehearsal was called I still had doubts as 
to what the result might be. But Miss Starr rose to the 
climax of the scene with perfect ease. 

Two months later, when ‘‘The Easiest Way” was pro- 
duced in my New York theater, I watched the effect of 
Laura Murdock’s frenzied scream upon the audience. The 
tense suspense, followed by the ‘burst of applause, eased the 
pricking of my conscience for having tormented Miss Starr 
to the point of hysterics, for it became really the starting 
point of her march to fame. 

The moral of this incident is that a stage director cannot 
dispassionately explain to his people how he wants them to 
act, and expect them to throw their whole soul and being 
into it. He must first, himself, definitely imagine every 
scene in which they appear, and then lead them up to it by 
working upon their intelligence, imagination and feelings. 

This is the general conclusion | have reached after much 
experience in the development of actors. But it is also true 
that no two can be taught alike, just as it is impossible to 
produce any two plays by following the same set of rules. 
There may arise instances in which the most vivid and 
impressive effects of character can best be secured by adopt- 
ing a negative method of projecting it. Such examples are 
few, but one, at least, is afforded by my production of ‘‘ The 
Return of Peter Grimm.” 


Y PURPOSE in this play was to show, in the person of 

a living actor, the survival of the influence of a power- 
ful personality after death. In other words, it was to become 
the difficult task of David Warfield, for whom the character 
was written, to impersonate not an animate being, but a 
ghost or shade. I never had any doubt of Mr. Warfield’s 
ability to perform his share in carrying out my conception 
of the character. An actor of his intelligence and technical 
resources could scarcely fail. The difficulty of my problem 
lay in what would be the attitude of the surrounding char- 
acters toward a commanding personage who was never to be 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 109 
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Little Pictures of How They are Living and What They are Doing 







(ear | ERETOFORE life in camp meant to the 
) £4) ENZ) American soldier rows of orderly tents and 
| company streets. In France both officers 
| and men live under roof, some in ancient 
| barns and others in more ancient village 
| houses, or in modern sectional portable 
| barracks of French pattern. In these port- 
| ables, generally a hundred feet long, a full 
| company can be quartered. There isa door 
J at each end, a passage down the center, 
and the cots are arranged in rows on each side. Windows 
are plenty and light almost as bright as outside. 

In the barns and houses billets accommodate anywhere 
from six to thirty men, privates and noncoms, under one 
roof. The light is not so good as in the portables, and the 
surroundings often indicate great age, with hand-hewed 
beamed ceilings and walls covered with the stains of years. 
In some cases the ceilings are very high and built at an angle 
of forty-five degrees; in others they are low and flat. 

In the main these houses have been refloored; in every 
case they have been thoroughly cleansed and disinfected and 
made entirely habitable. 

Generally there is a full battalion to a village. Thves a 
regiment is quartered in three adjacent villages and uses 
near-by training fields in common. The country about the 
camp is of rare beauty. It is thickly wooded and picturesque, 
almost mountainous. The entire area of the camp extends 
over perhaps thirty square miles. 

Each village has been thoroughly cleaned, to the astonish- 
ment and, in some cases, dismay of the inhabitants. Their 
one and two paved streets are like wax, and have constant 
acquaintance with the army broom. 


A Love Letter 115 Years Old Comes to America 


NE billet that I entered had been the home of man and 
beast, with but a thin partition between. This had been 
removed, but the marks of its previous existence were still 
visible. In the living section a shrine that contained a 
replica of the Saviour was recessed 
into the wall. Directly under it I 


By Henri Bazin 





Here are Our Boys in France 


N HUMAN little thumb-nail sketches that 
give a clear, first-hand view of how and 
where they live, what they eat, what they 
do and how they look. These little pictures | 
were written for us by Mr. Bazin “Some- | 
where in France.” | 











end of the Franco-Prussian War was paid. Bismarck did not 
realize what these socks contained, and it is recorded he was 
afterward chagrined at the rapidity with which the sum was 
paid. 

And it was out of these stockings, too, that the French 
people patriotically advaneed the millions of gold poured 
into the Bank of France during 1914 and 1915, in response 
to governmental appeal. Because of this patriotism gold 
has been practically withdrawn from circulation in France. 

And the American soldier is being paid in gold. He is 
receiving ten and twenty dollar pieces as the months roll 
round. And he is spending his money. His gold passes over 
to the French populace in the villages and towns wherein he 
is billeted. 

But the French, who look upon a gold coin as a tangibly 
sacred thing, better than paper promises to pay, are refilling 
their empty woolen socks. It does not make any difference 
to them that these oversea coins are stamped with the eagle 
instead of the cock. 

Gold is gold, even after it is melted. In addition, the 
individual value of American eagles and double eagles is 
intrinsically greater than fifty or hundred franc pieces, due 
to both the temporary advantage in rate of exchange and 
the permanent difference in quantity of precious metal. 


bombs on the training field. Perhaps a lot of them are not 
acquainted with the Bible; perhaps also the secretaries know 
it. But if many secretaries are the type of the man with 
whom I spent this forenoon, they’ll have their visitors read- 
ing it before Christmas, and without asking them to either. 

This secretary said to me: ‘‘One of the Americans who 
came in the first day we opened this tent was one of the few 
I have met here with a grouch. He came in and wanted to 
know why I did not have a certain brand of American ciga- 
rettes. I told him they had not yet arrived. He became 
abusive, and I told him I had a set of boxing gloves and would 
like to knock some civility into him. He stepped outside the 
tent and I followed with twenty of his fellows. I handed him 
a pair of gloves and the minute he had squared off I knew he 
had some knowledge of the game. Before I realized it he had 
handed me one on the jaw, which made the lone pine tree 
the other side of the field look like a dense forest. In three 
minutes he had put me out. 

‘*When I came back to earth he said, as he leaned over me: 
‘Say, Bo, you’re all to the good. I don’t believe you ever 
had the gloves on before in your life, but you’ve got nerve, 
and that’s the stuff that counts. Excuse me for being fresh. 
And if you’ll stand for it, I’m your friend to the end of this 
thing.’”’ 

This secretary’s tent is one of the most popular in camp. 
He has instituted stunt nights twice a week, and amateur 
soldier talent crowds his canvas during recreation hours. He 
has a sign placed in a conspicuous place asking every man to 
write home at least once a week, and designating a certain 
evening as writing night. Upon this weekly occasion the 
talking machine is silent, there are no games in play except 
checkers, and no sound save the scraping of pens upon paper. 


Writes the Same Letter to Seven Girls 


VERY letter the American soldier sends home is censored. 
He must not mention names or places or any description 
that might indicate where this ‘‘Somewhere in France”’ is. 
His letters are always to his mother, his wife or his girl— 
sometimes to more than one girl, 
with an occasional boy chum 





noted a closed closet in the stone. 
Its wooden door had apparently 
not been disturbed for years. 
There were neither handles nor 
hinges. 


old woman living near by. The 
inhabitants of these villages are 
always the very aged or the very 
young, since all the men of mili- 
tary age are in the army. I asked 
the woman when she had last | 
opened the cupboard and if it 
really was one. She had never 
paid any attention to it, she said, 
and did not even know if it was 
a closet. 

So, with her permission and in 
her presence, a soldier and I forced 
the unhinged door. Within we 
found thick layers of ancient dust, 
an old floating-wick lamp in hand- 
wrought iron, having spaces for 
four burners, and a packet of faded 
letters. They were in a man’s 





him are not only officers but fathers. 


To Every Wife and Mother of a Boy in Khaki 


The owner of the house was an | F THE mother or the wife of any khaki-clad boy now in France is worrying about 
q him, let her, please, in the language of Chimmie Fadden, “forget it!” He isa better 

man in every sense than when he left her. His own mother would hardly know him. 
He is.as hard as nails. He is almost as brown as his shirt. There is the sparkle of 
health and vigor in his eyes. He comes in from a hard day’s work, often at the end of 
a fifteen-mile hike with fifty-three pounds on his back, a swing in his gait and a song 
on his lips. Morning sick call is a joke: no one is sick! When your boy comes home 
he’ll “be a man, my son,” and more too. 
He is learning that a canvas cot may be sweeter than a couch of down. He is 
getting good food, well cooked, as much as hecan eat. 
his life is in the open and among simple, pure-minded country folk, and the men over 
He is learning that discipline is the best 
thing that can come to a man, because it teaches belief in oneself and belief in one’s 
fellow man. These American sons of American mothers have blossomed into men in 
the truest sense of the word. 


He is far from any evil influence: 


thrown in. 

A certain company commander 
asked me the other day to censor 
the company mail. He said he 
would ask me often if I did not 
mind, because he felt it was not 
fair that he should be forced to 
pry into the intimate correspond- 
ence of his men, and that it would 
be better for a stranger to do it. 
So I sat down and waded in. | 
looked over eighty-seven letters 
from eighty correspondents. 
Thirty-six were to mothers, and 
breathed the love of a good son. 
Thirty-two were to sweethearts, 
telling sweet nothings and some- 
thing of the country around the 
camp. All the others were to male 
friends, save seven that were from 
the same chap to seven different 
girls. He had written exactly the 
same letter to each of them, the 
only difference being the opening 
“Dear Edna”’ or ‘‘ Dear Minnie.” 








handwriting and told the old tale 
of love for a woman. None was 
dated. They began with “Elise Chérie,” and contained 
records of daily life in the army of Napoleon. The writer 
had been one of the grenadiers of the Guard. He had 
written in antique fashion of his love and of campaign com- 
monplaces. 

The old lady was very much excited at the find. She said 
that her grandmother had been named Elise, and that the 
letters must have been from her grandfather, who had been a 
soldier of the Emperor. She had never thought to remove 
the wooden panel. Her eyes filled as she spoke of la bonne 
grandmére, who was lying out there in the cemetery. And 
after a moment’s thought she turned to me, asking if I 
would translate something for the American soldier who had 
aided me in prying open the door. 

Did he have a sweetheart en Amérique? And if so, would 
he take one of the letters and send it to her asa token from 
a French paysanne? For had he not come from across the 
sea to fight for France, and was there not a bond of honor 
between her dead grandfather and himself? 

I turned all this into English, and the lad in khaki looked 
surprised. The old woman was eagerly watching his face. 

‘‘Surest thing you know, sir,” he answered; and I trans- 


’ 


lated. The old lady smiled, and seating herself upon an. 


American soldier’s canvas cot she put on her steel-rimmed 
spectacles and looked through the packet, selecting a letter 
that ended thus: 

I love thee with all my heart and all my respect, and I pray the 
good God that He may spare me and send me home to thee after 
this war is over. 


As she handed it to the soldier she said to me: ‘Tell him 
that I hope so, too, in his case, and I shall pray to Our Lady 
for him.” 

The American put the letter in the pocket of his khaki 
shirt and asked me to thank her, saying he would forward it 
to a little town in Western Pennsylvania in his next letter 
crossing the sea. 


American Gold in French Stockings 


IFTY years from 1917, perhaps fifty years beyond and 

further, there will be American gold in French woolen 
stockings. The woolen sock is the French peasant’s bank. 
He distrusts the regular institution and rarely understands 
the principles of interest. Cash in hand is his idea of econ- 
omy. He keeps it in the cottage in a secret corner or he 
buries it in a meadow or upon a hillside. 

It was out of a multitude of these woolen stockings that 
the indemnity of five milliards exacted by Bismarck at the 


There is nothing of miserliness in this gold hoarding. It is 
the thrift of France, which has played its part in the sta- 
bility and wealth of the nation. 


Y. M. C. A. Secretary Puts on Boxing Gloves 


HE Y. M. C. A. in this American training camp is the 

most human institution I have ever come into con- 
tact with. It would seem that it had a thousand eyes, and 
that every eye was trained upon the comfort of these thou- 
sands of American soldiers. 

The secretaries are good mixers and make the huts and 
tents popular clubhouses for the khaki-ciad. These huts are 
consequently full of soldiers at the hours that youth is not 
hiking it over the roads of France or throwing practice 





| What Your Boy Does Every 


Day in France 


A. M. P.M. | 
First Call . . 5.15 Drill and Entrain- | 


Assembly . ._ 5.30 ing Save an 
Calisthenics to 6.00 Hour for Lunch 
Breakfast . . 6.05 DMI ce as a aa 
} SickCall . . 630 Return to Camp 
March from 3 About. . . . 430 
to 8 Miles Retreat .. : . 8380 | 
| According to Inspection 5.50 ff 
Type Supper . . 600 | 
Entraining Field Recreation to . . 8.50 
Selected G45 Tame. >; . . 9.00 


FTER which there is “nothing to do till 
to-morrow.” On Wednesday afternoon 
| there is a half holiday. Sunday belongs to 
him entire. His officers have longer hours. 
| They go to lectures and receive instruction 
in technical matters in the evening. Often 
_ they do not see the end: of their working 
| day until 11 P. M. or later. 











He was pledged to none of them 
apparently, since every letter was 
of respectfully friendly nature. And I did not find a word 
to censor, putting the captain’s stamp on each page with a 
relish. Nor did I find a word in any other letter to censor; 
and, to tell the truth, I_rather liked the job, because it gave 
me an additional insight into the most interesting study in 
the world—human nature. 


“Ben Hur” on a Mule 


SAW American troops this morning watering Missouri 

mules in a French stream, and it reminded me of an inci- 
dent at a review the other day when the troops passed 
before General Sibert. 

A hundred yards before the spot where the General stood 
with his staff, a mule attached to a machine gun took it into 
his head to bolt. His driver gave him free rein and steered 
him wide of the line to the other side of the field, lashing his 
muleship as he pulled out. He made the turn of the field in 
record time and returned to his exact position in line thirty 
feet before passing the General. As he swung by with the 
mule at a walk, he saluted. And after passing the com- 
mander he turned to the driver behind him and with a wink 
and a smile said: 

‘‘Some Ben Hur, Bill! Some Ben Hur!” 


A Minnesota Boy’s Description of France 


TALKED with a boy from Minnesota yesterday. He is 

nineteen years old, a fair-haired boy of Scandinavian 
origin. We sat down on the side of a white road, and what he 
said is typical of thousands of his fellows: 

“This village in which we are quartered is the oldest thing 
I ever saw,”’ he said. ‘I never knew anything could be so 
old and still be in use. It’s very different from the little 
towns and villages at home. The houses seem ready to fall 
down, and it looks as if they only stood up because one leans 
against another. They ain’t much on lighting them either. 
The windows are small and I guess fresh air is not part of 
their way of living. With my squad we are quartered in a 
funny old barn that looks as if it was built hundreds of years 
ago. We have our cots in a haymow, except there is no hay 
there. We have to go up a ladder to get to it. And while I 
don’t know, I guess when it rains it is better than living in 
a tent. 

““The people are all very nice and we talk to one another 
by signs. I am beginning to understand a little, and I think 
they are too. I guess I am catching on pretty good. As far 
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An Official Department Edited and 
Conducted by 
William Howard Taft 


Chairman of the Central Committee 


The American Red Cross is the Only 
Volunteer Society Authorized 
by the Government to Aid Our 
Land and Naval Forces in Time of War 























The Official Red Cross Hospital Garments 


Adopted and Approved by the Woman’s Bureau of the American National Red Cross 


HE hospital garments shown on this page 
are those officially adopted and approved 
by the Woman’s Bureau of the American 
National Red Cross for supply to the war hos- 
pitals for our own soldiers and those of our 
Allies as well. These models are the result of co- 
operation between representatives of the Amer- 
ican Red Cross sent to France and the French 
Red Cross hospital authorities. 

Official patterns may now be obtained from 
Red Cross Chapters, stores or pattern com 
panies, at the price of ten cents each. Full di 
rections for making accompany each pattern. 

All patterns are issued in sizes medium and 
large. In making garments for American Red 
Cross hospitals the proportion should be two 
garments of medium size to one of large size. 
lor French hospitals no large sizes are needed. 


Points to Bear in Mind 


“ONVALESCENT suits (lined pyjamas) are 

needed, as the men wear them in the place 

of suits in both the American and the French 
hospitals. 

Convalescent robes should be warm—heavy 
bathrobing preferred. 

Pyjamas should be made of good outing 
flannel for winter use. 

Both pyjamas and lined pyjamas are pre 
ferred with a turn-over collar with which ties 
can be worn. Pyjamas for French hospitals 
may be made in dark colors. 

Convalescent suits (lined pyjamas) should be 
made of bright-colored materials so that the 
convalescent patient may be easily discernible. 

Nightingales are not desirable for either 
American or French hospitals. Bed jackets are 
used instead and should be of warm material 

Operating leggings made of flannel or heavy 
Canton flannel are desirable for winter use. 

Heavy, warm machine-made sweaters with 
long sleeves are needed by men in the tubercu 
losis hospitals; no particular color is mentioned 

Carpet slippers, or Romeos, or any good soft 
slippers with leather soles that can be worn Convalescent Robe Operating Gown and Mask 
in the wards and hospital grounds, are needed. 


What Garments are Needed Most 


F THESE Red Cross hospital garments the 

ones which will probably be needed in 
largest quantities are: Pyjamas, hospital bed 
shirts. Next in probable demand are: Conva- 
lescent suits (lined pyjamas), underdrawers, 
undershirts, taped hospital bed shirts, bath- 
robes, bed socks, bed jackets. 

The garments likely to be needed in smaller 
numbers are: Operating caps, operating masks, 
operating gowns, operating leggings, bandaged- 
foot socks. 

All other supplies, such as towels, handker- 
chiefs, sheets, pillowcases, and so forth, are 
needed continuously and are always most ac- 
ceptable. 


How and Where to Send the Garments 


A garments for the Red Cross should be 
delivered through a Red Cross Chapter. 
If there is none in your town send to the 
Chapter nearest you. If you do not know of a 
Chapter near you send garments addressed to 
American Red Cross Division Supply Depot in 
the nearest of the following cities: Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, St. Louis, Cleveland, Chicago, Minne- 
apolis, Denver, San Francisco, Seattle. 

Express companies will accept packages, 
addressed to the Red Cross as indicated above, 
at two-thirds their regular rates, provided the 
charges are paid by the sender. 

An invoice, or notice of shipment, should be 
mailed to the Chapter or Division Supply Depot 
to which the shipment is forwarded. 


Hints to Workers 


sj} Red Cross most earnestly requests that 
efforts of all women lending such valuable 
aid to the war-relief work be confined, generally 
speaking, to the making of the garments, 
dressings and other supplies specifically re- 
quested by the national headquarters at Wash- 
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ington. 
Already the needs are greater than the sup- 
Hospital Supplies plies available, and by concentrating upon those 
Mo % things specifically requested, such as the gar- 
‘tL report of the committee on the needs for f ments pictured on this page, there will result 
hospital linen and supplies for which no pat / \ both economy in the time of workers and the 
terns are given includes these suggestions: i | better satisfaction of the immediate and most | 
Sheets (both bleached and unbleached), at Z pressing needs. 
least 64 inches wide and 102 inches long. — - Workers who follow this suggestion can al 
Pillowslips of bleached or unbleached muslin. r ways feel sure that the results of their labors will 
Those for French hospitals should be about 28 j be taken for immediate use and that the articles 
inches wide and 30 inches long and should have ' they make will not be temporarily laid aside. 
three pairs of tie tapes stitched on the inside of Many women have asked if the Red Cross 
the hem to hold the pillow in. For American | ea! « was not to provide special garments designed | 
hospitals they should be 36 by 21 inches. ) to assist soldiers in meeting the vermin prob- | 
Plain and bath towels are wanted in large t lem that exists in the trenches in France. It has 
quantities, as are washcloths, the latter made of | ' ig i been decided, as a result of the experience of the 
bath toweling or closely knitted. \j French and British, to depend upon chemical 
, : <s | } 
Handkerchiefs are wanted in large quantities | treatment of the garments of soldiers as a mat 
(colored preferred; white acceptable). ter of regular army routine, rather than upon 
Comfort pillows, all sizes and shapes. | any special form or design of clothing. The Red 
Bright-colored bags, same size as comfort Cross has been advised that this procedure has 
bags but unfilled, for the men to use in the hos been demonstrated to be the most effective 
pitals for their small personal belongings. means of meeting the situation. 
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(Jnited States Council of National Defense 
An Official Department Reflecting its Interests and Needs | | 
The Aim of This Page 
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October 26, 1917. 
V/ Y DEAR KATHERINE: You asked 
LVZ£ what I think about your having taken the 
chairmanship of the Jocal unit of the Woman’s 
Committee of the Council of National Defense 
just organized in Castleford. 

I suppose you are up to your neck in your 
job by now, and have found out a lot of things 
about organizing women for war work. But let 
me tell you what I think is the most important 
thing for us all right now. It is information 
authoritative information, and more of it. Of 
course, as you know, I have been rather close 
to things here for some time, and probably got 
into the way of taking much for granted, think- 
ing that because I knew a thing everybody else 
knew it too. But I was astounded, on a recent 
trip South and West, at the appalling ignorance 
among women about this war: why we are in it, 
what it means, what we are trying to do, and the 
means we must use. 

How can Washington expect every woman in 
America to devote herself to the support of the 
war, when thousands of them don’t really under 
stand it yet, and when at the same time they 
are deluged with the most pernicious lies? 
Nearly everywhere | encountered such un 
truths as that if women signed the Hoover 
food pledge any fruits or vegetables they put 
up would be taken from them by the Govern 
ment; that if they signed the Woman’s Com 
mittee registration cards their husbands would 
certainly be taken into the Army; that the Red 
Cross was selling garments given to it, and other 
things quite as false and disruptive. 


See Your City Editor 


TOW I want you, whatever else you do, to 
LN see that the women of Castleford have 
plenty of information about everything con 
nected with this war. It is easily enough ob 
tainable, if one only knows how. The trouble is 
that too few people know where to go for the 
truth. [ want you to see that your state 
chairman keeps you supplied with the official 
publications about the war. 

You ought to have the daily Official Bulle- 
tin, published by the Committee on Public In- 
formation, at Washington. It’s not an exciting 
sheet, but it does give the facts about what the 
Government and the special agencies associated 
with it are doing in the war, and what the Gov- 
ernment wants the people to do. The Commit- 
tee on Public Information is also publishing a 
series of books and pamphlets on things related 
to the war, its causes, purposes, etc. Ask your 
state chairman, or write the committee at 
Washington, yourself, for copies of its publica- 
tions, and place them where you think they will 
do the most good. 

Then there is the Food Administration. So 
few people seem to understand that the first 
aim of the Food Administration is to save food 
so our Allies can keep on fighting, and not 
merely to lower prices. This war will be won 
with food, and our people must learn now what 
to do, rather than wait until disaster overtakes 
them. So see that you are constantly supplied 
with all that the Food Administration has to say. 

The same is true of the Fuel Administration, 
and the Liberty Loan, and the Red Cross, and 
a score of other activities in which women are 
concerned or in which their help is being asked. 

Another thing--watch your local papers. 
Are they giving you women the news and in- 
formation about the war that you want and 
ought to have? Go and see your local editors, 
and I am sure you will find them glad to co- 
operate with you in publishing more informa- 
tion about the women’s end of this war. 

I was particularly impressed with what I 
found in Michigan. There the State Division 
of the Woman’s Committee is taking the official 
statements received from Washington, putting 
some personality and human interest into them, 
then passing them on to local chairmen and the 
newspapers in a daily bulletin. See that your 
publicity matter is specific always. 


Saving Food in the Mountains 


S I SAID, food is the biggest thing of the 
war for women, and in your food-conserva- 

tion work get as close as you can to your State 
College of Agriculture and its extension divi- 
sion in home economics. T have acquired a tre- 
mendous respect for what this extension service 
in home economics is accomplishing. These 
extension leaders, county agents, etc., are a 
splendid lot of women, doing a wonderful work, 
the practical value of which is not appreciated. 


It was in Kentucky that these women, these 
agricultural college extension workers, rode 
horseback through the mountain districts, car- 
rying the banner of food conservation. They 
carried with them the Hoover food-pledge cards 
and told these mountain women that the Presi- 
dent of the United States and Mr. Hoover 
wanted them to save food in order to help win 
the war. 

Many of them were so touched by this evi- 
dence that they in their humble station could 
help win the war that they signed the pledge 





This Christmas Have a Soldier or a Sailor 
at Your Table 


M UNUSUAL opportunity is offered this Christmas to all who are able 
and willing to do a kindness to make their Yuletide giving a joy and 
blessing to those who have given themselves to their country’s service. 

The call for Christmas giving is to all, but an especial privilege is offered 
to the women who live in the vicinity of the military camps or naval camps 
or yards in our country. It should be the duty of each member of every 
Woman’s Committee to communicate with those who have been placed in 
charge of the recreation department of each camp, and to tender her services 
in carrying out any plans for our soldiers’ or sailors’ Christmas. 

Whenever and wherever it is possible, no Christmas table should have a 
vacant chair which may be filled by a soldier or a sailor on Christmas Day. 
In every such neighborhood, too, there should be a community entertainment, 
and the Woman’s Committee may be a center equipped to see that no soldier 
or sailor goes without a friendly message or a useful gift. 

Your children may be taught that in no better manner can they observe 
the day in the spirit of Christmas than by helping to convey good cheer to 
the men giving themselves to their country and humanity. 

Let us also realize that there are new conditions in the homes this year. 
From thousands of firesides beloved ones have gone forth in response to the 
call of their country. These may not need material help, but a letter of appre- 
ciation for their gift to our country wiil cheer their hearts. It makes no dif- 


ference whether they know you _ 2 
ha. ee ao - 


or not; write just the same. I 








What Other Women are Doing 


OMEN don’t vote in Louisiana, but they went to the polls last month 

on summons from the governor, who called upon them to register 

themselves with the Woman’s Committee units on a day designated by him. 

If we have Minute Men, why not “Minute Women” too? Wisconsin has 

organized a corps of them to help distribute food cards and for other public 
services requiring the occasional help of a large number of people. 

“No Aliens in America” is the slogan of the Nebraska Division of the 
Woman’s Committee, Council of National Defense, which has started a state- 
wide campaign for naturalization. It has been found that by interesting the 
women of foreign nationality the men are soon brought forward as applicants 
for American citizenship. 

College mothers have arrived in Massachusetts, where groups of college 
alumnz or undergraduates have opened club houses for soldiers in camp, 
with a capable woman acting as “mother” in each soldiers’ home. Other 
women take turns each week as “mothers’ helpers.” 

If you live in Illinois, you are invited to use the Bureau of War Informa- 
tion established by the Illinois Division of the Woman’s Committee, Council 
of National Defense. The bureau is ready to supply information about 
women’s work in war, both in this country and in Europe. Address the 
Information Bureau, Woman’s Committee, Council of National Defense, 
120 West Adams Street, Chicago. 

Hospitality, wholesale and retail, is being extended to soldiers in train- 
ing camps by patriotic women. Ina North Carolina city, for example, each 
organization in town has agreed to stand sponsor for a single company of 
soldiers, furnishing them with books, magazines, inviting them to home din- 
ners, opening clubs to them, etc. That’s retail hospitality. Wholesale hos- 
pitality consists in providing big entertainments, dances, lectures, etc., for a 
larger number of men. 
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cards with tears in their eyes. The women who 
brought this word to these mountain homes are 
now following it up with the first real instruc- 
tion these women ever had in the proper use 
of food. There will be no more using of lard to 
start fires in those mountain homes. 

The women of Kentucky are wonderfully 
alive to the social problem connected with the 
scores of Army training camps. Just a mile 
from one of the large cities there is a camp of 
forty thousand soldiers in training—and the 
city authorities seem to think what is known as 
a ‘wide-open town” is the proper thing under 
the circumstances! 

In this Kentucky city the women are getting 
experienced Y. W. C. A. and juvenile-court 
workers to serve as volunteer patrols of districts 
near the camp, and are giving as much protec- 
tion as they can, in the way of finding homes 
and boarding places, to the young women flock- 
ing to the city to take the countless jobs opened 
to them by war conditions. The county and 
local chairmen are trying to see that girls don’t 
go to the city until they have secured work and 
then helping them to find good homes. 


The Right Kind of Woman 


a talking and visiting with some hun- 
d dreds of state, county and local chairmen, 
and seeing something of their work, I feel that 
I have a right to some rather definite ideas as 
to what a local chairman should be. 

First of all, a chairman of the Woman’s Com- 
mittee of the Council of National Defense must 
have the respect and confidence of the women 
of her community. If she has been a storm 
center in some public controversy, that issue 
must be forgotten by both sides. She must be 
a woman who can bring together all the differ- 
ent elements in her town; there is no point to 
local organization for war work if it consists of 
only a few women of a single social group, and 
all the activity is at the top. 

If you are wise you will constantly remind 
Castleford women that this is everybody’s war, 
and that war work must be on a democratic 
basis, without selfishness or narrowness. The 
chairman must also have experience or adapta- 
bility for organization work. Finally, the chair- 
man must have an adequate conception of what 
patriotism and service really mean. 

As I see it, women’s organizations are entitled 
to consideration in wartime only as they help 
to make the work of individual women more 
effective. I believe in using them to help the 
war, but I hate the use of the war to help organ- 
izations. That is one reason why the Govern- 
ment at Washington established the Woman’s 
Committee of the Council of National Defense. 
It could not deal with a thousand women’s 
organizations each seeking special recognition 
and special tasks. 


Get Ready for Peace 


an poly sab of women’s organizations, have 
»~J you inquired as to what your study clubs 
are going to do this winter? I don’t hesitate to 
say that there should be no assembly of women 
anywhere this winter that does not have some 
bearing on the war. It isn’t necessary to picture 
the horrors in Belgium, but I do feel it is essen- 
tial to make every meeting of women the means 
of spreading knowledge about the war and 
stimulating the right kind of thinking about it. 

For example, take the great question of 
peace. Every club should have programs de- 
voted to European history and the causes of the 
war in preparation for an understanding of the 
peace terms which must come some day. Let 
them have a few lessons in some of the economic 
problems that are becoming so acute. Half- 
hour talks by a local commission merchant, a 
representative dairyman, your market master, if 
you have one, the local freight agent, etc., will 
give you all more truth about the food problem 
than you will ever get by comparing notes about 
the ‘“‘awful prices.” 


Affectionately, HELEN. 
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An Official Department 


Conducted by 


John R. Mott, LL. D. 


General Secretary of the National War Work Council 
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camps this year will be very much like the 

Christmas spent by our troops on the 
Border last year, and the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association purposes to do what the men 
thought was impossible—take the Christmas 
spirit into the camps. The celebrations that 
marked the observance of Christmas Sunday, 
Christmas Day and the whole holiday week will 
be duplicated to a large extent, but the features 
will probably be more varied and more enthusi- 
astic because of the hosts of men, families, 
churches and other coéperative organizations 
interested. 

All the Y. M. C. A. buildings were decorated, 
almost all had Christmas trees. Delegations of 
the men did most of this, collecting evergreens 
and using flags, bunting and, in some cases, 
bells and other decorations sent down from 
home. Through the courtesy of a commanding 
officer, in one instance a truck was furnished to 
obtain Christmas trees and decorations, the men 
going fifty miles for the evergreens. Improvised 
fireplaces were constructed in several buildings 
and helped much to suggest the home atmos- 
phere. 


(Ci cainps this for the men in the big Army 


I UT perhaps the thing that gave the men 
the most pleasure was the codperation of the 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries in providing facilities 
for mailing presents to the home folks and get- 
ting them off on time. These were purchased in 
near-by towns—perhaps in some cases only 
souvenirs of the locality, but with all the joy of 
remembering and sending to mothers, wives, 
children and sweethearts. Rolls of paper and 
balls of twine in large amounts were used in this 
personal service, while postal scales, stamps and 
other helps for mailing were greatly appreciated. 
Mails for the week prior to Christmas were 
exceedingly heavy. On Sunday, December sev- 
enteenth, seven thousand sheets of paper were 
given out over just one counter. 

The exercises on Sunday the day before 
Christmas were given a particular significance, 
and on Christmas Day or evening, in every 
building, there was an interesting observance. 
In many cases band concerts and motion pic- 
tures were features, but in none of the buildings 
was the spirit of the day forgotten. 

The celebrations of the day at Camp Wilson, 
San Antonio, with its five large Y. M. C. A. 
buildings, were typical of what was done in all 
the camps as far as circumstances would permit. 
There were regular regimental services on Sun- 
day, mass meetings conducted by men of the 
Bible classes, sunrise and communion services 
Christmas morning, musical and literary Christ- 
mas entertainments, sacred concerts by the 
bands, and solo and quartet vocal selections, 
the singers being chosen from among the men or 
outside talent by invitation. 

Church parties attended vesper services in 
town on Christmas Eve, and an evening song 
service was a feature in the camps on Christmas 
Day. Most inspiring was the singing by the 
men of the grand old Christmas hymns—‘ Silent 
Night,” ‘“‘Joy to the World,” ‘‘Come All Ye 
Faithful” and “‘ While Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks by Night.” 


T ONE of the Christmas Sunday night meet- 
£ ings a sergeant asked all the boys present to 
write home and express their love to their par- 
ents. One of the men told the secretary, just 
before the building closed for the night, that he 
had written a letter to his father telling him 
that he had joined a Bible class. ‘‘ That,” said 
the soldier, ‘‘ will mean more to him than any 
costly Christmas present I could send.” 

Entgrtainments every night during the week 
were arranged in the Association buildings and 
by the churches and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations in the towns. 
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The massed military bands, numbering sev- 
eral hundred men, used the buildings for re- 
hearsals for the great municipal Christmas 
celebration arranged by the San Antonio Rotary 
Club, and a local choirmaster directed the bands 
and choruses. 

At one of the other camps the townspeople 
coéperated with the Association in an outdoor 
Christmas and New Year celebration. A great 
Christmas tree was erected in the town square, 
lighted by electric lights. There were solos, 
duets and quartets by the soldiers, with Christ- 
mas and folk songs interspersed. There was an 
orange or some other remembrance for every sol- 
dier who attended. Free passes were issued to 
the motion-picture shows and real hospitality 
was extended. 


N ANOTHER camp some of the finest musi- 

cians of the city put aside otherengagementsto 
bring the Christmas message in song to the men. 
The secretary had suggested to the women of 
the local churches that, in connection with this 
occasion, home-baked cakes would help a lot in 
giving the home atmosphere. The response was 
fifty of as fine cakes as ever graced a table. 

The feature of another celebration on Christ- 
mas night was a candle service. Small candles 
were distributed through the audience and 
twelve large ones given to twelve men in the 
front of the room. The lights were turned off and 
a three-minute talk given on Christ’s coming. 
The large candles were then lighted and used in 
turn to light those which had been distributed, 
exemplifying the lifeof Christ and the light which 
he passed on to his twelve disciples and they 
in turn spread through the world. 

Not only here, but also for our troops on the 
other side, will everything possible be done for 
the happiness of our men. The French and 
English are great believers in celebrating the 
Christmas and New Year holidays, and the ob- 
servance of the Christmas season in the Y. M. 
C. A. “huts” abroad since the duration of the 
war has been redolent with good humor and 
Christian fellowship. Christmas decorations, 
musical recitals, wholesome entertainments, lan- 
tern services, Christmas addresses, Christmas 
hymns, bountiful social teas, tournaments, 
games and competitions are all memorable, not 
forgetting a concert three hours and a half long 
that surpassed all else and successfully under- 
took the formidable task of dispensing a couple 
of thousand mince pies. This “party” closed 
with a favorite hymn and a reverent prayer. 
These men had made history on the slopes of 
Gallipoli and the stricken fields of France. 
Christmas lasts all through the week that all 
may have a share. 


= A CHRISTMAS celebration in one of the 
prison-camp hospitals, signs were hung 
across the front of the stage wishing all a ‘“‘ Merry 
Christmas” in French, Russian, Belgian, Polish, 
German and English. It was a truly interna 
tional entertainment. After a musical program 
had been given, and big bowls of hot cocoa 
served to each patient, who then helped himself 
to a choice of simple gifts placed upon a table, 
and all had joined in singing ‘‘ Hark, the Herald 
Angels Sing!’’ accompanied by a prisoners’ or- 
chestra, representatives of the different nation- 
alities voiced their appreciation. 

On Christmas Day one of our secretaries se- 
cured permission to take his little one into 
camp. Never had he realized as then the heart 
hunger of the men. Big, stalwart, bearded men 
implored to hold her on their laps. He went into 
the big hall, where baby ran around, and men 
from adjoining rooms, who heard the patter of 
her feet, came to see this miracle—a child. 
Many shed tears and for a time forgot their 
hardships in the kindly thought of little ones at 
home. A little child shall lead them! 
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Massed Military Bands on tne Border Rehearsing Christmas Music 
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T IS by the more widespread use of such recipes 
these, which have been examined and approved, that 
our supply of manufactured sugar may be greatly con- 
served without reducing the amount of sugar normally 
consumed by our bodies. A teaspoonful of sugar a day 
saved in every home may mean plenty instead of scarcity, 


United States Food Administration. 
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Raisin, Nut and 
Honey Bars 


Frozen Raisin Pudding 
for Christmas Parties 
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Raisin Chocolate Pie 


(Practically all the elements of nutrition 
are found combined in this pie that 
appeals to the eye and palate and is 
delicious to the taste.) 


Whole-Wheat Prune Bread 


(Prunes add to the nutritive qual- 
ity of bread, sweeten it, and in a 
minor way save wheat.) 
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Raisin Pie With Honey and Orange Flavor 


HE sweets of the dishes illustrated here are nature’s own: 

Maple sugar, honey and fruits ripened in the sun. In 
proportion to their cost these fruits furnish much more iron 
for the blood than do meats or fish. But the iron of the fruit 
is better absorbed and becomes more completely available for 
nutrition than the iron of meat. Raisins are three-quarters 
sugar, practically predigested. The mineral elements are 
equally important from a dietetic standpoint. The raisin con- 
tains fourteen of the sixteen mineral elements essential to life, 
and it is especially rich in iron. The fruit acids maintain the CONTRIBUTED 
alkalinity of the blood. The prune also has sugar as its chief Ah i ah aia 
nutritive element; and when we consider that the consensus Date. Pudding in Ramekins 
of opinion among nutrition experts is that sugar is the source 
of our working energy, we can better appreciate its food value. 
The prune also supplies important mineral salts. The recipes 
for making these dishes will be found on page 53. 
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Creamy Raisin Pudding 
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Prune-Honey Pudding 
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Boiled Honey Icing Apple and Raisin Tapioca 4 
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Wholesome Fresh Carrots and 
Home-Canned Peas 
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Dried Corn Turned Into Corn- 
Custard Pudding 
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DECORATED BY THERESA HUNT WOLCOTT 


Favors of Corn Ears, Cornucopia Style, are Filled With Pop Corn or Candy 


Thanksgiving Dinner 


Oysters Fried in Corn Meal 
Roast Corn-Fed Turkey 
White Potato Stuffing 
Cranberry Jelly 
Fresh Carrots and Canned Peas 
Corn-Custard Pudding 
Cabbage Salad 
Pumpkin Pie 


A ‘ ae, CONTRIBUTED 
Pop-Corn Balls Pop-Corn Fudge et ay Cn cal BY HARRIET COATES 
Coffee CONTRIBUTED 


BY HARRIET COATES conan -peneeie =. Beet-Decorated Cabbage Salad in Sweet Peppers 
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VERY home in which corn meal is used liberally Christmas Dinner 
this winter becomes thereby a bulwark of the ioe ee eis 
forces of democracy. These dishes are indorsed both y ee 
for their correctness with reference to a proper diet and a 
for their accordance with the measures necessary to food ie 
conservation. ‘ae ee 


United States Food Administration. = 
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Home-Canned Fruits Made Into Salad 
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Roast Goose a la Imitation, With Bread Sauce and Herb Stuffing 





HAT could be more proper!yv expressive of our Thanksgiving 

spirit for abundant harvests than the golden corn table? It 
was corn that saved the lives of the early Colonists when the Indians 
brought them the beautiful yellow Indian maize. We are indebted 
to the Indians, too, for bringing to the first Thanksgiving feast the 
succulent oyster so delicious fried in corn meal. From the Thanks- 
giving table suggesting New England we turn to the decorated 
Christmas table suggesting Old England, with its Christmas 
waits, plum puddings and economical mock roast goose and 
pigeon. The recipes for making the dishes illustrated will 
be found on Page 53. 
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Mock Pigeons With Currant Jelly 
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Three -Tier Eggless Cake 
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DECORATED BY WINNIFRED FALES 


Right Merry Christmas Table With Carolers, Boar’s Head, Holly Wreaths and Plum Puddings. A Different Christmas Custom is Represented at Each Place 
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And Keeps Burning the Camp Fires of the Soul 


ing to us from the trenches is that men are more 

and more turning to religion and to the Bible for 
strength and for peace of mind and soul. As one author 
quotes a soldier: “Strange as it sounds—and I’m far 
from being a religious man—the biggest factor in the 
war is God! However little religion you’ve got at home, 
the biggest blackguard in the ranks prays as he goes 
into action.” There are no skeptics in the trenches. 

While we cannot speak here to any extent of the 
enormous work the Bible societies abroad have done, 
there are a few facts that one cannot pass by: No bel- 
ligerent government has deliberately placed obstacles 
in the way of Bible distribution, and from the latest re- 
ports available, dated May, 1916, the offices of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society were still open in 
Berlin, Vienna and Constantinople—seemingly the last 
resorts of trust; and the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land reports that in 1917 its office is still open and the 
work maintained under famine conditions in Hungary. 

There are many well-authenticated instances of copies 
of God’s word shielding their owners from death upon 
the battlefield by receiving the bullets which otherwise 
would have inflicted mortal injuries. The present war 
has added many true instances. 

A young officer was given a Bible which he had prom- 
ised to carry in his hip pocket. This he had done. His 
mother ha written on the flyleaf the verse from Psalm 
xci: “A th asand shall fall at thy side, and ten thou- 
sand at thy right hand; but it shall not come nigh thee.” 
A shrapnel shell burst close to him, a piece of it struck 
the Bible and cut through Psalm xci, blackening the 
very page, but glanced off and the officer’s life was 
saved. 

The son of a titled woman, a young officer, serving 
at the Front, was killed and left in such condition that 
the only thing by whic h he was identified was one of the 
khaki “‘ Active Service” Testaments having a Decision 
Card at the end, to which he had signed his name. 


Oi of the most frequently recurring reports com- 


*OME have come to look upon the Book as a charm 

and do not like to go into the trenches without it. 

The word “ Bible” is here used in its broadest sense, 
as it is usually the New Testament that is distributed, 
no Bible having yet been printed with readable type, 
light enough in weight for a soldier’s kit. The Testa- 
ment usually is carried in his left breast pocket, over the 
heart. It weighs on an average two ounces and a half. 

Each of the New England states has its own Bible 
society; the Massachusetts Society, with offices in 
Boston, having already given 13,000 copies to its 
troops. 

The New York Bible Society, with offices in the Bible 
House, New York City, confines its work to New York 
City and Harbor; the American Bible Society, with headquarters 
also in the Bible House, New York City, has branches in many 
states; while the Pocket Testament League, with an office in the 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, is doing an exceptional work 
through chaplains and the Y. M. C. A. 

So attractive in their different forms and bindings are the Testa 
ments that one is fascinated by them. In one edition just issued 
will be found the President’s message to the troops on Bible read 
ing, while in another will be found messages from our best-known 
American general and our best-known American citizen, as illus 
trated on this page. The two latter messages are inserted in the 
Testaments given by the New York Bible Society to the men as 
they pass through New York, if they are not supplied. 

The most popular form of book which they distribute is bound 
in khaki-colored cloth with the flag and the words ‘‘ Active Service 


The President’s Message 


HE BIBLE is the word of life. I beg 

that you will read it and find this out 
for yourselves,—read, not little snatches 
here and there, but long passages that 
will really be the road to the heart of it. 
You will find it full of real men and 
women not only, but also of the things 
you have wondered about and been 
troubled about all your life, as men have 
been always; and the more you read the 
more it will become plain to you what 
things are worth while and what are not, 
what things make men happy,—loyalty, 
right dealing, speaking the truth, readi- 
ness to give everything for what they 
think their duty, and, most of all, the wish 
that they may have the approval of the 
Christ, who gave everything for them,— 
and the things that are guaranteed to 
make men unhappy,—selfishness, cow- 
ardice, greed, and everything that is low 
and mean. 

When you have read the Bible you 
will know that it is the Word of God, 
because you will have found it the key 
to your own heart, your own happiness, 
and your own duty. 





COURTESY OF THE POCKET TESTAMENT LEAGUE 


It Saved the Life of Private Jennison, 5th Yorkshire Regiment 





A Personal Service | 
to the Troops 


ESTAMENTS cannot be 

put into the hands of soldiers 
and sailors unless somebody pays 
| for each copy. The Gospels cost 
| only six cents each; the Testa- 
| ments, from fifteen to forty cents 
| according to the binding. 
How many will you give? | 


YOU CAN EQUIP FOR 


$ 2.00—a Squad 8 men | 

10.00—a Platoon 40 men 

40.00—a Company 160 men | 
150.00—a Battalion 600 men 


500.00—a Regiment . 2000 men 


If you want to help, send your 
| contribution to any one of the 
| addresses given, as you desire. | 











General Pershing’s Message 
To the American Soldier: 


ROUSED against a nation waging 

war in violation of all Christian 

principles, our people are fighting in the 
cause of Liberty. 

Hardship will be your lot, but trust in 
God will give you comfort; temptation 
will befall you, but the teachings of our 
Saviour will give you strength. 

Let your valor as a soldier and your 
conduct as a man be an inspiration to 
your comrades and an honor to your 
country. 


Testament”? embossed in self-color on the cover. In 
addition to the messages there is an “‘ Emergency”? list 
of selections for the soldier to read when he is lonely, 
troubled or in danger. Inside the back cover of the 
book is a page marked ‘“‘ My Decision’’—what it means 
to accept Christ as the Saviour—which the soldiers 
and sailors have signed by thousands. This society is 
aiming to place 100,000 copies in the army and navy 
as quickly as possible. 

The American Bible Society, the biggest Bible pro- 
ducing organization in America, has been given the task 
of supplying one million Testaments for the armed 
forces for distribution through chaplains and the Y. M. 
C. A. Many of the men, of course, have their own 
Bibles, but not in convenient carrying form. The con- 
stitution of this society prevents its placing anything 
within the covers of the Bible except an identification 
page. But the books they issue are bound either in 
khaki color or khaki cloth for the army and in blue 
cloth for the navy, although both branches of the serv- 
ice seem to be using the former. Their books bear the 
imprint on the cover: ‘‘Army and Navy Edition.” 


Sher work of the Pocket Testament League is unique 
in that it binds the reading of the Word with the ac- 
ceptance of the book; a work that has already led 250,000 
British soldiers to meet its simple requirements—to 
carry the book with them and to read a chapter a day. 

Freely distributed to all who will take are the cheery, 
comforting Gospels of John, bound in bright red, with 
every word wherein the Saviour shows the way of salva- 
tion marked in red. In this little book, too, are guides 
for becoming a Christian, a Decision page, twelve well- 
known hymns and eight full-page pictures of the Holy 
Land, which make the books even more attractive to 
the men. The beautiful little Testaments of the League, 
printed on India paper by the Oxford University Press, 
weighing only two ounces and a quarter, with the way 
of salvation, prayers, hymns, Decision page and fifteen 
full-color plates of the Holy Land, are given individually 
to those who will sign to carry and read. 

Wonderful results have attended this definite work 
among the soldiers and sailors in this country during 
the past few months. The boys in the navy yards are 
coming from every state in the Union, and in one of the 
yards four hundred and twenty-four sailors in one 
evening signed to read and accepted the Testaments. 

The question is often asked: ‘‘Do the men want the 
Testaments or are they thrust upon them?” One in- 
stance out of hundreds answers this question: At one 
of the forts in New York Harbor in one day before 
the men were transferred to concentration camps, one 
hundred and fifty soldiers called and personally asked 
for Testaments. A member of the Kansas Cavalry 
said: ‘‘I have neglected my Bible, but I am now beginning to 
find out that missing the reading of the Book is just like forget 
ting to brush one’s teeth. It seems to make this unclean feeling 
come upon me, so with this in my mind [I am now keeping up 
my reading pretty well.” 

What do these outstretched hands mean as they take the Word ? 
This: that the boys who are offering to give their lives if need be 
for you and me, that we may sit in safety and sleep in peace, are 
asking for a light to guide their feet as they step out on their peril- 
ous way. They are seeking to know what lies beyond if death 
should claim them. They know that the only lamp worth anything 
to them is the lamp of life and that lamp is the Word of God. And 
so, with eagerness they are asking for Testaments. Ere they walk 
into the dark valley we can put the lamp of life into their hands. 
It is the least we can do. 


Colonel Roosevelt’s Message 


HE teachings of the New Testament 
are foreshadowed in Micah’s verse 
(Micah vi. 8): “What more does the 
Lord require of thee than to do justice, 
and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 


with thy God?” 
DO JUSTICE; and therefore fight 


valiantly against the armies of Germany 
and Turkey, for these nations in this 
crisis stand for the reign of Moloch and 
Beelzebub on this earth. 


LOVE MERCY; treat prisoners 
well, succor the wounded, treat every 
woman as if she was your sister, care for 
the little children, and be tender to the 
old and helpless. 


WALK HUMBLY; you will do so 


if you study the life and teachings of the 
Saviour. 


May the God of justice and mercy 
have you in his keeping. 


Shrrelor (Coo2eel7— 








Here is an opportunity for every Sunday- 
school class, young people’s society and man’s 
or woman’s organization in the church to 
render effective service. 
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And because of it, too. 


Boys and girls all over the United States—just the same as grown-ups— 
are thoroughly enthusiastic over this tempting Campbell “kind.” 
They enjoy every spoonful. 
We consider this the highest compliment. 


forward to it with pleasure. 
plenty, and they want it often. 


They’re “strong” for 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


They look 
They want 


There is no better test of wholesomeness and flavor in a food-product 
than the natural unspoiled appetite of a healthy child. 


Boys and girls know by instinct what the scientist has to learn by study. 


They needn't be told that learned ex- 
perimenters have demonstrated the import- 
ance of the tomato as an aid to digestion. 
The youngsters have demonstrated this 
themselves. They know that the snappy 
flavor of Campbell's Tomato Soup makes every- 
thing taste better; makes the meal ‘‘go down” 
with a zest and relish which they never want 
to miss. 

You don't have to show them the report 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture asserting that a good Cream of Tomato 
Soup yields half again as much energy as the 
same amount of milk. They have proved 
this, too. They know that Campbell’s Cream 
of Tomato just makes them feel “good” all 
over; helps them to study and play with 


to sleep sounder 
and waken brighter in the morning. 


more spirit and_ pleasure, 


They make their own “experiments ”’ right 
at the dinner-table. All the apparatus they 
want 1s a Capacious soup-plate and a good- 
sized spoon, and they will render their own 
‘report’ —not in learned language and cold 
type, but in rosy cheeks and shining eyes and 
the robust joyful activity of the well-nourished 
boy and girl. 

Give them all they want of this wholesome 
soup. Serve it for their luncheon. Begin 
their dinner with it or make it the principal 
dish for their evening meal. It is a good 
nourishing, satisfying dish for the whole fam- 
ily. There is practically no end of pleasing 
ways to prepare it and serve it. 


Order it from your grocer by the dozen or the case. This cuts down the cost of 


deliveries from the store. And you have it always at hand whenever you want it. 


Asparagus Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) 
Beef Clam Bouillon 

Bouillon Clam Chowder 

Celery Consommé 

Chicken Julienne 


LOOKS FOR a 


Mock Turtle Pepper Pot 
Mulligatawny Printanier 
Mutton ‘Tomato 

Ox Tail Tomato-Okra 
Pea Vegetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


REOD-“ANOD-Wrilrs LASSE 
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By the First Direct Method Ever Devised Showing the Actual Digestion of Food 


By Philip B. Hawk, Ph.D. 


Professor of Physiological Chemistry of the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Tenth Article: What Our Stomachs 


N THE popular mind cakes and pies are above all else 

producers of ‘‘dyspepsia’”’ and “‘indigestion.’’ As a 

matter of fact, however, if eaten in moderation and 
properly mastic ated the modern cake and pie are per- 
fectly good foods. So-called ‘dyspepsia’ and “ indiges- 
tion’’ are many times not due to any particular kind of 
food, but rather to the fact that too large a bulk of food 
is introduced into the stomach in a hurried and unmas- 
ticated state. It is not fair to pastry to hold it account- 
able for all the aches and pains of adult and juvenile 
stomachs. Any form of food may degenerate into a 
“dyspepsia producer” if improperly used. 


Which are Considered More Digestible, Cakes, 
Pies or Puddings ? 

AKES as a class are less digestible in the average 

normal stomach than are pies and puddings, whereas 
puddings are slightly more digestible than pies. Hence 
the order in which these three classes of pastry fall, if 
listed according to ease of digestion, is puddings, pies, 
cakes. As a class, those puddings which have a gelatin 
basis are the most digestible. At the same time they are 
rather less nutritious than many other forms of puddings, 
but nevertheless constitute admirable light desserts. 
The more digestible puddings, such as rice, bread, cus- 
tard and gelatin, may be given with perfect propriety to 
very young children. 


Does it Really Cause Nightmare to Eat Pie 
Late at Night? 


Ne, ne TIMES. But pie is not the only producer of 
nightmare. A well-baked pie, if properly eaten, will be 
readily digested in a normal stomach either late at night 
or early in the morning. The human stomach is “open 
for business”’ at all hours of the day and night, and the 
particular hour at which food is introduced into it makes 
no material difference as regards the ultimate digestion. 
However, the stomach is a muscular organ, and it tires 
just as does any muscle of the body. Therefore, if we 
work hard all day and into the night and then introduce 
an overabundance of heavy food into a tired stoma h, 
we must not be surprised if the stomach “balk 


Is Angel Cake Easier to Digest Than Devil’s Food iG 
Is New Fruit Cake More Digestible Than Old? 


N OUR tests on angel cakes and ‘‘devil’’ 

majority of our stomachs assimilated 
better than angel cake. The more 
“devil's food”’ may perhaps be due 
texture, which permits of a more rapid and thorough 
mixture with the digestive juices of the mouth and 
stomach. However, angel cake made according to ac- 
cepted standards contains about twice as much protein 
but fewer calories (heat units) than the ‘‘devil’s food.” 
The high protein value of the angel cake is due princi- 
pally to the eggs used in its preparation, whereas the 
chocolate of the ‘‘devil’s food”? accounts in large part 
for its excess calories. 

New fruit cake is not more digestible than old. The 
flavor, however, improves with age. If Solomon had 
been wise made a contract with his 


cakes the 
““devil’s food” 
rapid digestion of 
to its more granular 


enough to have 
caterer to furnish him, at the time of his first matrimonial 
venture, sufficient fruit (wedding) cake to serve at his 
699 later ventures he would have been able to regale 
his 700th bride with a most appetizing cake of unim- 
paired digestibility. 


Does the Stomach Have More Trouble in Taking C vare of 
Pie Than of a Light Dessert After a Heavy Dinner? 


r WE have partaken of a heavy dinner a little pie, more 
or less, does not add materi illy to the stomach’s task. 
However, even at current high prices there is still a tend- 
ency for many persons to overeat. Therefore, since 
“every little helps,’’ why not cut down on both the heav y 
dinner and the dessert ? 


What Pie Does the Stomach Like Best? 


HERE is no single pie for which all normal stomachs 
show a preference. However, there are certain pies 
which are digested rather more readily in the majority 
of normal stomachs than are certain other pies. Thus 
most stomachs digest peach, raisin, rhubarb and pump- 
kin pies with comparative ease. If the pies are properly 
made it appears that the fruit pies as a class are the most 
digestible form of pies. The rhubarb pie has a rather 
lower food value than the other fruit pies, however. 
Lemon meringue and custard pies have greater food 
value than have those pies which are made of fruit. 
Mince pie is a little more nutritious than the average pie, 
but in some stomachs, at least, it is the most difficult of 
all pies to digest. 


Is Strawberry Shortcake a Digestible Dessert? Are Cake and 
Ice Cream or Pie and Ice Cream Good Food Combinations ? 


HE sponge-cake type of shortcake is digested much 
the same as ordinary sponge cake, whereas when 
the cake portion is replaced by a biscuit dough the short- 
cake possesses the digestibility of wheat bread or biscuits. 
The digestion is generally ‘“‘slowed’’ somewhat upon 
the addition of the ice cream, but the combination of 
cake and ice cream or pie and ice cream has far greater 
food value than the pie or cake alone possesses. 


Say to Cakes, 





Bs we eat mince pie and cheese | 
at midnight and yet livetogrow | 
old? Is pastry really indigestible? | 
What kinds of pie does the stomach | 
make friends with? Is it fair to call | 
doughnuts “sinkers”? Doctor Hawk | 
answers these questions. 











Is Fruit in Pie More Difficult to Digest Than 


Fruit Eaten as a Sauce? 


OME stomachs find rather more difficulty in digesting 
fruit pies than in digesting fruit sauces. This is due 
in great measure to the fact that the rich pie crust has a 
tendency to ‘‘slow down”’ the digestion. So, generally, 
we may say that the crust of an average pie is more indi- 
gestible than the contents. Of course there are differ- 
ences in crusts, the light, fluffy, well-baked variety being 
more digestible than the heavy, “soggy,’’ underbaked 
crust. 


Would a Piece of Pie and a Glass of Milk Satisfy 


the Stomach as a Lunch? 


HAT depends upon the stomach as well as upon the 

amount of milk and pie eaten. When we come to 
calculate the actual food value of pie and milk we find 
that one-fifth of a nine-inch apple pie weighs 5.6 ounces 
and yields 366 calories, only four of which represent pro- 
tein. An eight-ounce glass of milk yields 134 calories, 
of which 90 are derived from protein. In other words, 
the ‘‘ pie-milk’’ luncheon yields only about one-sixth the 
total calories required by an adult man per day. If the 
discrepancy is made up at the other meals, all well and 
good. In any event, however, this is no luncheon for one 
doing heavy work. 


What Nutritious and Digestible Pie and Cake Substitutes 
May the Child be Given? Is the Cinnamon Bun a Healthful 
Food Sor a Child? 


| is found desirable, for any reason, that pie and 

hie be eliminated from the diet of the child, the crav- 
ing for ‘‘sweets’’ may be satisfied by the inclusion of 
whole-wheat or Graham bread to which has been added 
peanut butter, corn sirup or honey. Each of these com- 
binations is nutritious and easily digested by the youthful 
stomach. Of course junket, custard, gelatin and bread 
puddings may be safely given to very young children. 

The cinnamon bun as well as the ordinary ‘raisin 
bread”’ is a digestible and nutritious food which appeals 
to the palate of both young and old. 


Can the Average Stomach Handle the Cruller 
and the Doughnut Successfully ? 


ES. In popular parlance these staple foods are fre- 

quently termed “‘sinkers,”’ with the idea of giving 
the impression that their digestibility is similar to that 
of the lead sinkers used by fishermen. As a matter of 
fact, however, crullers and doughnuts, if properly made, 
are handled by the stomach about as readily as any cake. 
They possess about the same nutritive value as ordinary 
chocolate cake, and contain more fat but less protein 
than does bread. Certainly the ‘“‘crumbly cruller’’ and 
the ‘‘doughty doughnut”’ are worthy of a place in the 
family dietary. 





| In Explanation of This Series | 


| P TO now nearly all that we have known of | 
| what really happens to what we eat when _ | 
| the food reaches the human stomach has been 
learned through the use of the stomach pump, _ || 
X-ray examinations, or from experiments made 
on the stomachs of dogs. A direct method, how- 
ever, has recently been developed in the Depart- 
ment of Physiological Chemistry of the Jefferson 
Medical College, of Philadelphia, devised by Dr. 
Martin E. Rehfuss, of Professor Hawk’s staff, _ | 
whereby it is now made possible to follow the | 
transformations of the food that we eat, as it is 
actually digested by the human stomach, at every 
stage of the digestion. | 

These articles are the direct results of labo- 
ratory investigations by this method, made pos-_ | 
sible by a research fund created by THE LADIES’ |] 
HOME JOURNAL. The articles will constitute the 
most convincing contributions of actual informa- 
tion ever made to the subject of our diet. 

The next article will treat of “Candies” and 
will be published in an early numberofTHE HOME } 
JOURNAL. —THE EpITors. | 
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Is it True That Eating Cheese Wi ith Pie Makes 
it More Difficult to Digest ? 


HE popular opinion that cheese is an indigestible 
food has no basis in fact. Cheeses of all kinds are 
good, nutritious foods which are satisfactorily digested 
provided they are not taken in too large quantities and 
are thoroughly masticated. Even our friend the Welsh 
rabbit may be so made as to be a thoroughly good and 
easily digestible food. 
A little cheese with pie adds to the food value of the 
dish and also increases the pie’s palatability to the aver- 
age individual. 


Are Cakes Made With Oleomargarine and Other Butter 
Substitutes Easy to Digest? 


iS. 


The prejudice against the use of oleomargarine 
sé 
asa 


butter substitute”’ is dietetically unwise. The 
standard margarine sold under the Pure Food L aws of 
to-day is a good food. Cakes made with this ‘butter 
substitute’’ are practically as nutritious and just as 
digestible as are those in which butter is used. It is true 
that butter has a much higher content of ‘“vitamine”’ 
than has the margarine or any other common fat. How- 
ever, the ordinary mixed diet, if it contains milk, eggs 
or whole-wheat bread, will furnish sufficient of this 
vitamine to insure us against the harmful results which 
would follow the prolonged ingestion of a diet deficient in 
this important substance. Beef and mutton fats mixed 
with lard also produce a good shortening material, as do 
the nut oils, such as coconut oil and peanut oil (butter). 
A widely known ‘‘hydrogenated”’ vegetable oil is also a 
good shortening agent and has been shown to be just as 
digestible as lard. 


Should We Eat Cake When it First Comes Out of the Oven? 
Does the Use of Cold-Storage Eggs in Cake Lower its 
Digestibility a 


Fr. ievag like hot cake, eat it without fear. The idea 
that hot bread or pastry is indigestible is not borne 
out by experiment. These foods are welcomed by the 


normal stomach hot and are 
when cold. 

Cake made according to a “‘fresh-egg recipe” is no more 
digestible than the cake which is concocted by means 
of a recipe entailing the use of cold-storage eggs. The 
stomach refuses to discriminate against the cold-storage 
egg either as an individual food or in cake. 


just as easily digested as 


Is it Harder to Digest Rice Pudding With Raisins 
Than Without ? 


O. EITHER form of pudding is easy of digestion. 

The inclusion of raisins increases the food value of 
the dish and at the same time pleases the average juvenile 
palate. Both apple and plain tapioca puddings are also 
readily digested, the stomach having a slight preference 
for the apple tapioca. This is a moderately nutritious 
pudding, being composed principally of carbohydrate ma- 
terial. Cup custard is a very nutritious pudding. Indian 
corn pudding, rice pudding, bread pudding and cornstarch 
pudding (with milk) are also good, nutritious and readily 
digested puddings. 


Does the Stomach Prefer Cakes or Cookies ? 


YOKIES. No matter whecher they are gingersnaps, 
spiced cookies or just plain ‘‘cookies’’ such as 
‘‘orandmother used to make,’ they are all rather more 
attractive to the stomach than the more expensive cakes. 
Cookies as a class are also more nutritious than cakes, 
due partly to their low water content. Gingerbread is 
also a good food, which is fully as acceptable to the aver- 
age stomach as are more expensive cakes, such as choco- 
late layer cake, for example. 


Is Bread and Sauce as a Dessert Easier to Digest Than 
Cake With a Sauce? Is it More Difficult to Digest Plum 
Pudding Than Bread Pudding? 


READ alone is easier to digest than cake alone. If 
the same amount of sauce be added to each, the 
bread combination will digest more rapidly than the cake 
combination. The excess fat in the cake over that present 
in the bread is a factor in delaying digestion. 
The average bread pudding is considerably 
digestion than is the average plum pudding. ‘This is due 
in part to the fact that the bread pudding is easily per- 
meated by the digestive fluids, whereas plum pudding 
is of a firmer consistency and the fluids cannot therefore 
‘‘soak in’’ as rapidly and as thoroughly. More bread 
pudding should be eaten in every household. Bread is 
truly the ‘‘staff of life,’’ and there is no better way to 
utilize stale bread than to transform it into a tasty 
pudding. 


easier of 


What Does the Stomach Say to Pie for Breakfast? 


HERE is no good dietetic reason why a well-baked pie 

should not be served at breakfast, and particularly 
is this true of fruit pies, which may be substituted for 
fresh fruit when the latter is not in season. The response 
of the stomach to pie in the morning is about the same 
as the response at noon or night. A certain regularity in 
dietetic habit is desirable, however, particularly in start- 
ing off the day. 
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Betty Bonnet Shops Early 


By Sheila Young 









ated on muslin or linen before the figures are cut out the different parts will last longer and the tabs will not tear so easily. Cut along the dotted lines in hats, and slip the doll’s 
| into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at the waistline, slightly bent to form an easel, the doll can be made to stand. 
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By Helen E. Ohrenschall 















O ARRANGE the garden, first cut out this entire 

page. Spread white paste evenly over a sheet of 
heavy paper the same size. Lay the page carefully on it 
and, with a white cloth, smooth from the center until 
the page is neatly fastened to the paper backing. Press 
it under books to dry flat. Cut out all the things on the 
page, leaving on the little tags and cutting open all white 
slits. Fold the garden on the dotted lines and place each 
numbered article in the garden slit having the same 
number. Stick the tabs of the tree trimmings through 
the white slits on the tree, placing the star at the top 
and the candles near the tips of the branches. Then I 
am sure you will like your Christmas tree in its €hrist- 
mas garden. 
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We Must Flave a Merry Christmas 


\ N 7 HOEVER heard of picking a luncheon 
off a Christmas tree? But that is just 
what one mother decided to plan for her 
little girl, who was entertaining a party of school- 
mates during the holidays. After all the guests 
had arrived and enjoyed a few jolly games, the 
little girl announced that her Christmas-tree 
luncheon was ready and “Mrs. Santa Claus” 
would serve it. Then she threw open the dining- 
room doors and the youngsters trooped in and 
looked about in amazement. There was no 
table in the dining’ room! 

‘“How can we eat without a table?” one little 
girl piped up. Then everyone giggled and that 
relieved the embarrassment. There was a row 
of chairs in a semicircle facing a Christmas tree. 
Back of the Christmas tree was a screen of hem- 
lock boughs. This was made up of two ordinary 
screens so arranged that the mother could pass 
between them while the children could not look 
back of them. These screens could not be seen 
because the green boughs were fastened to them 
so thickly. Back of these screens was a little 
serving table and, as the tree was placed in front 
of the entrance between the screens, all that the 
children could see was that Mrs. Santa Claus 
mysteriously popped out from behind. 


“THE luncheon Christmas tree was beautifully 
I decorated with tinsel and pop-corn strings 
and many beautiful little “‘candles,”’ but the 
candles were not lighted, naturally, because they 
were not candles at all, but little sticks of « andy 
arranged to look like candles. There were also 
apples, pears, plums, eggs and peaches on the 
tree. These, too, were made of candy and, of 
course, were distributed at the end of the lunch- 
eon. In addition to making just the sort of a 
dessert little folks like, they helped very mate- 
rially in the tree decorations. 
This is the Christmas-tree menu: 


Bouillon Jelly 
Peach Patties Green Salad 
Dill Pickles Assorted Sandwiches 
Assorted Cakes Ice Cream 
Hot Chocolate 
Candies Favors 
Of course the hostess could not hang the ice 
cream or the hot chocolate on the tree, but she 
managed everything else and added such a 
“Christmas twist”? to the serving of the ice 
cream and chocolate that it was quite in keeping 
with the Christmas-tree luncheon idea. 

‘In place of a hot luncheon broth she filled 
little wax-paper cups, such as are sold for drink 
ing purposes, with cold bouillon jelly. These 
had little wax-paper caps over the tops to pre 
vent things from the tree from dropping into 
them. On one side of each cup was fastened a 
little picture by means of a thread, as glue or 
paste will not adhere to a waxed surface. These 
were pictures of Christmas trees and toys and 
stockings, hung up by fireplaces, and other 
things of a like nature. 


é IE peach patties were wrapped in wax tissue 
paper and placed in dainty little red crépe- 
paper baskets with a sprig of holly on each and 
these, too, were hung on the tree. There was 
also a green salad, something after the fashion 
of a Waldorf salad. It was made of lettuce, 
chopped apple and a 

small slice of pine- 


For the C 





By Virginia Hunt 


pickles were hung on the tree for the little guests. 
Mother made a number of cones or cornucopias 
from stout waxed paper and covered these with 
green crépe paper, to which she fastened a little 
bunch of bright-red holly berries. She put the 
pickles in these cornucopias and made little 
cones of writing paper to fit down inside the 
tops as covers, drawing grotesque faces on these 
white cones. The result was ludicrous indeed. 

The assorted sandwiches were put in one box 
and the assorted cakes in another, having four 
dainty little sandwiches in each box and a good 
variety of cakes in each cake box. These were 
regulation Christmas boxes, bought for a few 
pennies each. They were covered with Christ- 
mas designs, such as holly, mistletoe, Santa 
Claus heads, etc. Each was tied with inexpen- 
sive narrow holly ribbon. When each little girl 
sat down she found a chair beside her upon which 
was a piece of white cardboard and over this was 
placed a little table doily. 


( I COURSE there was great merriment when 

“Mrs. Santa Claus” made her appearance 
from behind the Christmas tree. She brought on 
some dishes and 
spoons and forks 
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attached to each one, on which is written a verse 
suitable to the contents, such as the following: 


IF’ ATHER— MARSHMALLOWS 


Marshmallows, soft and white yow find; 
We know they are your favorite kind. 
Just take a fork, if you desire, 

And toast them o’er the blazing fire. 


i plan for a New Year’s party has been 
carried out quite successfully: In the living 
room was set an old-fashioned dining table, 
covered with a very old red tablecloth worn 
threadbare, with napkins to match. All the ap- 
pointments of the table were antique: Bone- 
handled knives and forks, a couple of casters, one 
brass candlestick and one candle in a saucer, 
large plates, cups and saucers, a small yellow 
crock full of butter and two “grandmothery” 
blue bowls of big pickles. Old chairs were used, 
and the room was soft in candlelight. The neigh- 
borhood garrets were scoured for these relics. 
Along about eleven o’clock it was announced 
to the guests: ‘Friends, the dear Old Year is 
dying and he has but little left. But in his usual 
kindly, generous spirit he wishes you to share 
with him what slender blessings 
= are his. Will you walk out and 





and then, without 





a word, began to 
‘“*distribute the 
gifts.” They had 
their bouillon jelly 
first and then their 
peach patties and 
the other things. 
She served the 
pickles with the 








partake?” 

Of course the minute they saw 
the table questions were asked 
and, while the refreshments were 
served, many old stories were 
told about either the dishes pres 
ent or others absent. And, by 
the way, the refreshments were 
hot baked potatoes served in a 
| queer dish of years 








sandwiches and 
then brought onan 
evergreen deco- 
rated tray full of cups of hot chocolate. 
A little red bow had been tied to the 
handle of each cup, which was decorated 
with pictures. After this came the as- 
sorted cakes, and then the ice cream from 
that mysterious region beyond the ever- 
green screen. This was served in little 
cardboard ice-cream boxes, appropri- 
ately decorated 

The luncheon ended with bags of candy from 
the tree and the candy fruits and then Mrs. 
Santa Claus distributed little favors from the 
tree to all of her daughter’s guests. 


ITER such a luncheon the children would 
enjoy a ‘‘ Big-Game Hunt,” which is easy to 
arrange. Small evergreen trees in a little-used 
room make a small forest. Among these animal 
crackers or menageries from a cheap Noah’s 
Ark are hidden. Provide each child with a 
brown denim game bag, explaining that when 
the hunting horn is sounded there will be twenty 
minutes in which to hunt the game, and to the 
one with the best “bag” a prize will be given. 
Blow the horn as a signal for start and finish; 
let the contents of the individual bags be 
counted and a prize given in the form of a pretty 
animal picture. 
To make fun at the family Christmas dinner 
have bonbon boxes containing the favorite candy 
of each person. A Christmas card may be 


A Useful Party Favor 


indivldoal Bubble Pipes 





back, sausages on a 
quaint platter, bread 
in slices on another 
“years back” plate 
and water in a dear 
old pitcher. 

At 11:45 one guest 
responded to ‘‘What 
I would do differently 
if I were born to- 
morrow,’ and another 
to‘‘ Good-by, dear Old 
Year.”’ These were indeed clever, but not im- 
promptu. As the chimes rang out the New Year 
they drank to its health, and again the hostess 
said: ‘‘Let us leave now our kind Old friend, 
and welcome the New.” 


UST then the dining-room doors were pushed 

back and, after the shadow of the old room, 
the dining room seemed a blaze of light. 

The “‘new-fashioned” dining table was re- 
splendent with snowy white, silver and cut 
glass. In the center was a miniature pond (a 
large mirror) surrounded by a fluffy bank of 
snow, in which were tumbling several tiny red 
boy dolls. At each end of the pond was a little 
fir tree with snow on its branches and against 
its base. Bits of snow were strewed over the 
table and over the snow was diamond dust. 

At each place was a soft, fluffy snowball, in 
the heart of which was a resolve in rime—to the 
point for that particular person. Also at each 
place was a place-card—a snow scene. After 
being seated a guest 
was called on for“ Wel- 





_— 
apple and covered _— 
with thick mayon- 

naise. Half-pint ice- 
cream boxes were lined 
with waxed paper and 
the salad was placed in 
these and hung upon 
the tree. On the out- 
side of each box was 
a Christmas picture, 
cut from a magazine 
or a newspaper. 

One of the most 
pleasing features of 
this luncheon was the 
manner in which the 





Children’s Parties 
and Birthday Celebra- 
tions: This booklet con- 
tains games and plans for 
entertaining children up to 
about the age of ten. Sug- 
g2stions are also given 
for the planning of birth- 
day parties for little folks 
and grown-ups. Price, 15 
cents. Address all orders | 
to the Entertainment {it 








come, little New 
Year,” and still an- 
other for ‘What I re- 
solve to do this year.” 

Hot plum pudding 
was served, mounted 
with ice cream, over 
which was poured a 
hot sauce. Then, after 
this simple dessert and 
fancy candies were 
consumed, the guests 
were invited to “‘ crack 
open” their snowballs 
and read their resolves 
aloud. These were all 
funny and made an 
ideal ending for this 
evening of surprises. 


Games and Parties 
for Home and School. 
A booklet of jolly games 
and parties suitable for all 
kinds of people and ail 
kinds of times. The ma- 

terial is general and not 
_j} arranged for special holi- 








Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME 
JourNAL, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 


Just Candles and Holly Make the Prettiest of Decorations 








days, although it may be 
used on such occasions, 
Price, 15 cents. 
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N ideal gift for home and 
family-—a superb grand 
piano—magnificent in 

tone — aristocratic in form— 
acme of musical achievement— 
a delight to musicians—an in- 
spiration to students—-a symbol 
of refinement and musical taste 
—the gift incomparable. 


Only 59 Inches Long _ 
In Mahogany $650 f. o. b. N. Y. 


A few dollars as a first payment 


places the Grandette in the | 
shadow of your Christmas treegyd 
Less than five feet long, it fits 
snugly and artistically into any ~ 
apartment that will accom- ~ 
modate an upright piano. lft” 
you own an upright it will pelt 
taken as part payment at a» 
liberal valuation. , 
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uality PIANOS 
and panality PIANOS 


The Grandette is the latest 
triumph of Kranich & Bach, 
who, for three generations, have | 
been recognized as master-build- 
ers of fine grand pianos. In this 
dainty instrument have been 
concentrated all the improve- 
ments and high standards of 
construction and tonal quality 
that have made Kranich & Bach 
grands world famous. ‘‘Great- 
est value ever offered the Amer- 
ican public,’’ says the editor of 
the ‘‘Musical Courier Extra.” 
The demand has surpassed all our 
factory’s efforts to supply them. 


Try it at our Expense 
Write for Grandette Booklet 
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-KRANICH @ BACH 


Established 1864 : 
235-245 East 23d St., New York 
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Correct Jewelry forMen 











Your gift to him of two Krementz 14 Ke. 


36 The Ladies’ Home Journal for December, 1917 















i rolled gold ie collar buttons (one long and 
|) one short for front and back ) in gray leather- 
ette gift box will be appreciated for years to 
come—they wear a lifetime. Price 75 cts. 
at your dealers, Write for free booklet. 
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304 KE 

Box is mandarin blue, in genuine Persian lamb 
leather, lined with cream colored velour. A 
pair of Krementz loose links, that add good 
looks to the comfort of soft cuffs, may be had 
in one of these beautiful boxes for $3.50. 
Other combinations —pair links and two col- 
lar buttons, $4.00; pair links, tie clasp to 
match, $4.50; pair links, tie clasp and two 
collar buttons —practically everything he needs 
—$5.00. Your dealer has these and many 
other combinations, or you may see them in 
our new free booklet and order from your 
dealer by mail, ° 





Aside from the quality and 
strength of Krementz stiff 
post cuff buttons, they are 
made in the most stylish de- 
signs. Pair cuff buttons, tie clasp to match 
in mandarin blue Persian lamb leather box as 
illustrated, only $4.00 ; the cuff buttons with- 
out tie clasp, $3.00; substituting two collar 
buttons in place of tie clasp, $3.50. Your 
dealer has these assortments in a wide variety 
of designs. 

Your gift presented in a Krementz gift box 
4 will, in reality, 
be two gifts in 





















as the pad is 
to be taken 
out, the box 
reversed, 
andyou have 
a jewel and 
trinket box. 
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rementz correct evening jewelry is made 
in a wide variety of exclusive designs 
Studs and vest buttons are fitted with the 
handy bodkin-clutch back—a much appre- 
ciated feature exclusive with Krementz 
evening jewelry, Special. boxes are fur- 
nished with each complete set and stud and | 
link sets. Set illustrated has a white pearl 
center with gold rims. It consists of pair 
links, 4 vest buttons, 3 studs, price $7.00 ; 
studs. and links, $4.00. Our new free. booklet 
shows many stylish sets to select from. 
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GOES IN LIKE 


A NEEDLE 
HOLDS LIKE AN ANCHOR 





















Af Krementz jewelry is sold by the better vit 
| dealers everywhere. Ht} 
'  KREMENTZ & CO. 
| Department LH 
|! NEWARK 
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Two Beautiful 
Services 


h | EARLY twenty years ago Calvary Episco- 
pal Church, in NewYork City,inaugurated 

a carol service for Christmas Eve, bor- 
rowing the idea from the Madeleine in Paris. 
And each year, at nine o’clock on the twenty- 
fourth of December, this service is repeated. 
Occasionally varied by the use of different 
carols, the spirit of the service remains un- 
changed. 

With the approval and help of Calvary’s 
rector, Doctor Sedgwick, this article has been 
prepared in order that this unique and impres- 
sive service may be given in other cities. It has 
been done so many times in Calvary Church 
that everything relating to it, even the hour, 
has become traditional, and no one would think 
of changing any detail. To meet local condi- 
tions changes could, however, be made without 
losing its spirit, without destroying its atmos- 
phere. The service is distinctly medieval, and 
the coloring and Gothic architecture of Cal- 
vary’s interior add greatly to the impression 
which the congregation receives—a beautiful 
prelude to Christmas Day. 

The decoration in the*church is extremely 
simple—always the same. No electric lights are 
used, except the chancel star. There is candle- 
light only; six dozen candles on the altar, two 
candlesticks in the chancel, each holding fifteen 
tall candles, and a lighted candle at the end of 
each pew. On each side of the altar is a pine 
tree, four feet from the candles. There are no 
greens in the chancel or in the body of the 
church near the lights. 

Beginning at half past eight an orchestra of 
six pieces—strings only, violins, ’cellos, harp 
plays for half an hour. The music, carefully 
chosen, is all by very early composers—Pales- 
trina, Bach, some music so old that it is impos 
sible to trace—but it serves admirably to put 
the audience into the right frame of mind. 

Then enters the choir of sixty men and boys, 
each carrying a lighted candle. The proces 
sional is a solo for bass: Adams’ ‘‘O Holy Night! 
The Stars are Brightly Shining.”’ As the choris 
ters take their places in the chancel the candles 
are placed on the altar by four young men 
dressed like the choir (to avoid the danger of the 
little boys’ reaching up their lighted candles). 


} ~OLLOWING the L ord’ s Prayer, the choir, 
still kneeling, sings ‘““Holy Night, Silent 
Night”—an unusual translation, discovered 
by Mr. John Bland, the choirmaster, in an old 
manuscript copy hidden away in Calvary’s 
practice room. These words are used each 
year, for no service would be complete without 
this carol: 

Silent night! Shadowy night! 

Purple dome, starry light! 

Pouring splendor of centuries down; 

Gold and purple, a glorious crown, 

Where the manger so rude and wild 

Cradles a sleeping child! 


Silent night! Mystical night! 

Kings and seers sought thy light! 

Where the watch of the shepherd is kept, 
Heavenly hosts through the stillness have swept, 
Clear proclaiming a Saviour born! 

Singing the Christmas morn! 


Holy night! Heralding dawn! 

Far and near breaks the morn! 

Breaks the day when the Saviour of men, 
Bringing pardon and healing again 

Holy, harmless and undefiled 

Cometh a little child! 


While this is being sung the great Yule 
candle, four feet high, placed at the top of the 
chancel steps, is lighted. Behind the chor- 
isters come three little boys dressed all in red 
red cassocks and little red skullcaps—so that 
they look like miniature cardinals. They are 
not members of the choir, but are specially in- 
vited, as a great honor, for this service. Last 
year’s Yule candle, lighted and still decorated 
with its ribbon, is carried by the tallest boy, in 
the center. At the chancel steps he waits 








while the two little boys go to the high candle- 
stick and, tipping it far over, light the new Yule 
candle. (This must be rehearsed several times.) 
Thus the light is passed on from year to year, a 
beautiful symbol for the Christmastide. 

Just as the old Yule candle lights the new 
one, the electric star in the chancel is turned 
on and burns throughout the service. The Yule 
candle is wound with ribbon—red, or white 
stamped with holly, or red and green. Each 
year it is crossed and recrossed in different ways, 
always a work of art; but it is not an easy task, 
for the winding must be very, very tight. 


6 pe singing of the carolsisentirely acappella 
(without accompaniment), and is broken 
up by the lessons and creed, a solo, and two 
hymns where the congregation sings, so that 
there is no monotony. Though some of the 
carols are modern, they are all of the old type, 
none bizarre or striking to clash with the medie 
val atmosphere. One was found in an old Spanish 
monastery; another rare one was borrowed 
from a London choirmaster; some exist only in 
manuscript copies. All the year long search is 
kept up for new or old carols that will fit into 
this service. Here is last year’s list: 

Tschaikovsky: ‘Legend of the Christ 
Child”; Gevaert: ‘‘The Neighbors of Bethle- 
hem’”’; fourteenth century: ‘‘A Child is Born 
in Bethlehem”; Matthews: ‘‘The Little 
Door”; traditional: ‘‘One Winter’s Night I 
Saw a Sight”; Barnby: ‘Cradle Song of the 
Blessed Virgin’; A. Walter Kramer: Offer- 
tory solo for tenor, ‘‘ Before the Paling of the 
Stars”; Gevaert: ‘‘The Sleep of the Child 
Jesus”; Praetorius: ‘‘Lo, How a_ Rose”; 
old Breton melody: ‘O’er the Cradle of a 
King’’; recessional: ‘‘ Adeste Fideles.”’ 

During the service, which lasts about an 
hour and a quarter, the Yule candle burns down 
about an inch. It is carefully preserved, to be 
used the succeeding Christmas Eve for the light 
ing of that year’s candle, and then given to some 
household in the congregation. To receive it is 
a great honor, and each family lights its Yule 
candle on Christmas Eve and places it in the 
window. The household which received the 
candle ten years ago burns it each year, from 
six o’clock till midnight, and it is still nearly two 
feet long. So the light, passed on in this beauti- 
ful service from year to year, is spreading its 
beams far through the great city. 


6 hic combination program of a Christmas 
service for the Sunday school and a Christ- 
mas tree celebration was so well carried out last 
year by a Western Sunday school that its out- 
line might well be followed this year by many 
other schools, since it had the desirable Christ- 
mas features of simplicity and reverence. 

Before the service !began,‘the lights were 
dimmed. and all attention was focused upon 
a cave, which was constructed in the middle 
of the chancel and into which a bright, light 
was thrown. The cave was very simply ‘built, 
being about four or five feet high in the center. 
This was covered and surrounded with branches 
of evergreen and ivy. 

In the cave there was framework which sug- 
gested a manger, and the imagination supplied 
the rest. Some boys representing shepherds lay 
down on the left side of the chancel as though 
they were going to sleep. Behind a screened 
corner on the right, representing angels, a choir 
of girls, dressed in white, with flowing hair, 
was concealed. In the rear of the church two 
bands of carolers were stationed, one for each 
aisle. Three young men dressed in Oriental 
garbs were also in readiness to take the part of 
the wise men at the appropriate time. The 
service, then, proceeded as follows: 

The girls concealed in front, representing 
the angels, and the carolers in the rear of the 
church sang together ‘‘O Little Town of Bethle- 
hem.” This song created the proper atmosphere. 


e for 


2. At the conclusion of this hymn a girl an- 
nounced the coming of the angels by singing 
clearly and joyously one stanza of ‘‘It Came 
Upon the Midnight Clear.” 

Then the angels appeared, moving toward 
the shepherds. The foremost, standing some- 
what alone, repeated the words in, Luke ii: 10-— 
12. And suddenly the other angels gathered 
about her and sang radiantly ‘Glory to God in 
the Highest.”” In the meantime the shepherds, 
appearing quite dazed, partly arose. 

4. The angels having retired, the shepherds 
stood up and, taking their staffs, started for the 
cave. As they stood at the entrance of the cave 
the carolers in the rear of the church softly 
sang ‘“‘Holy Night! Peaceful Night!” 

5. The shepherds moved away from the cave 
in wonder and amazement, gesticulating as if in 
deep conversation. As they departed from the 
scene the carolers slowly marched forward in 
the aisles, singing ‘‘ Hark! the Herald Angels 
Sing,” and presented themselves in front of the 
audience, where they ended the hymn. 

6. Retiring to the side, the carolers made 
room for the three wise men, who, in approach 
ing the cave, sang ‘‘ We Three Kings of Orient 
Are.’ Each king, during the song, knelt before 
the cave and presented his gifts. 

7. In the singing of the fifth stanza of this 
hymn the wise men arose and faced the audience 
while the angels anc carolers grouped themselves 
about them. All united heartily in the singing. 


4 THIS juncture of the service the lights 
‘\X appeared and the doors leading into the 
Sunday-school room were thrown wide open. 
In the middle of the room there stood a large 
Christmas tree, very beautifully decorated and 
gleaming with many candles. The audience 
arose and sang ‘‘Joy to the World, the Lord 
is Come,” being led, in front, by those who 
had participated in the exercises. 

During the singing of the second stanza the 
entire body moved into the adjoining room. The 
Beginners and Primaries were first placed around 
the tree. Then one tier after another was 
formed by the other departments of the school. 
Finally the audience fell into line in an outer 
circle. After each group had encircled the tree 
the following service was rendered: 

The Beginners and Primaries, who stood 
in the inner circle, joined hands and slowly 
moved about the lighted Christmas tree, sing- 
ing Luther’s hymn, ‘‘The Little Lord Jesus.” 

The account of the Birth of Jesus the Christ 
as recorded in Luke ii: 1-7 was read. 

The Juniors, who stood in the next circle, 
then sang ‘Carol, Carol, Christians.’? While 
they sang they joined hands and joyously 
skipped around the tree. 

The pastor read the narrative of the an 
gels and the shepherds in Luke ii: 8-20. 

5. Next the Intermediates in their circle 
marched around the tree, singing ‘‘ Angels Sang 
“— Starry Night.” 

The account of the Wise Men from the 
Bast in Matthew ii: 1-12 was read. 

The Seniors in an outer circle then sang 
‘Everywhere, Everywhere ChristmasTo-nights”’ 
The entire school united in the chorus of this 
song, and every time the chorus was sung the 
whole school joined hands and _ reverently 
moved around the tree. 

8. ‘“‘A Christmas Prayer,’ by Henry Van 
Dyke, was read at this time as everyone stood 
in solemn silence and with bowed head. 

9. All those who were present took part in a 
closing song, ‘‘Come Hither, Ye Faithful.”’ 

Immediately at the close of this service a 
band of young people passed along the streets 
for an hour or more and sang the same hymns 
and carols that were used in the church. It was 
previously announced from the pulpit and in 
the press that the church would like the people 
in the homes to place two lighted candles in the 
front window when the carolers approached. 





NOTE —Would you like to be a more efficient worker in your home church? Practical suggestions that have appeared in the pages of THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL have been gathered into a book entitled “500 Ways to Help Your Church,” published by the Sunday School Times Company. A reading 
of this book will enthuse you in your plans for social entertainments, money-raising, and along other lines. The price is $1, and if your bookseller doesn’t 
happen to have the book in stock he will very gladly secure it for you. 
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The Christmas Story Told in Sy: 


mas lights the world. The lightning 
flashes when the positive in heaven and 
the negative on earth rush together. 

Just so the longing upward of men and the 
reaching downward of God met and burst into 
glory at the birth of Christ in the little town 
of Bethlehem in Judea nearly two thousand 
years ago. 

Our tree tells the Christmas story in symbol. 
This two-source origin appears in sun and star. 
Many thousand years ago men, longing for mcre 
light, set their faith on the sun. The winter 
solstice in December, when the days began to 
lengthen, seemed to them a victory and was 
celebrated in all primi- 
tive nations as the turn 


A LIGHTNING over all the earth, Christ- 


of the tide of light. This oil 


festal origin is marked 
on our tree by the rising 
sun below. 

At the top is the sym- 
bol of Deity, the three 
united circles of in- 
finity. In them is the 
starlight of heaven, for 
on this Holy Night, ap- 
pearing as in one great 
luminary, obscuring all 
other lights, its rays de- 
scended upon the lowly 











NOTE—No patterns: 


ied for making these symbols 
proport e uize of the tree, from heavy 








manger where the infant Christ was born; the 
Spirit appearing in the dove of peace. 

Above the sun, on the right side, is the seven- 
branched golden candlestick of the Old Testa- 
ment and the Feast of Lights, and on the other 
side the classic lamp of groping paganism— 
progress toward the coming day. 
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ibols: By Manley F. Allbright 


In the center, where earth and heaven meet, 
flashes forth the Christ—the soul of Christmas, 
the consummation of all hopes, marked by his 
historic monogram—the first two letters of the 
Greek word for Christ. 

Around Christ gather all the Christmas ideas 
and customs. The kings of the East bring gifts. 
The cattle kneel, like the ox and the ass of the 
Bethlehem stable. ‘“‘The bird of dawn crows all 
the night,’’ while the bees sing in the hive and 
the salmon is tame in the stream. All men are 
glad and expectant. They hang up their stock- 
ings, line up the household shoes, put out a sheaf 
for the birds, deck the house with holly and 
mistletoe and gather round the board for 
good cheer— the bowl, 
the boar’s head, the 
steaming pudding, the 
pie of spices. Saint Win- 
frid chops down the 
A Druid’s oak, giving in- 
stead the fir tree, and 
Saint Nicholas with his 
toys comes to delight the 
little ones. 

The great light scintil- 
lates and there appear 
countless twinkling ta- 
pers—each one standing 
for a heart kindled by 
the fire of God. 





to be hung on the tree. They should be cut in a large size 
white paper or cardboard that will not warp. 
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In these days of food- 
conservation, delicious, 
plump, Dromedary Dates 
have a definite place on 
your menu, for each date 
is just so much concen- 
trated nourishment as 
well as fruit and sweet. 

Daintily packed in lay- 
ers, they reach you moist 
and clean in individual, (© 
dust-proof packages. i 





A sweel 
that all 
should eat 


Delic ious 
and nourishing 
Cocoanut Muffins | 





Dishes made of Drome- 
dary Cocoanut are real, 
satisfying, nourishing 
foods, and delicious, too. 

Your family will love 
the flavor of this freshly 
grated Dromedary, so 
use it freely. At the same 
time you are conserving 
bread and meat. 


Booklet of economical 
WAR-TIME RECIPES 
sent free on request 
The HILLS BROTHERS Co. 


Dept. 57 
375 Washington Street, New York 
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Unusual 
Sleepingwear 


Quality Guaranteed 


HERE are two ways to 


be sure of utmost style, 

comfort and serviceability in 
night garments. One is the Brighton- 
Carlsbad trade-mark, so important 
in times of uncertain quality. The 
other is your own personal inspec- 
tion. Study these life-posed photo- 
graphs. But go further. 


Ask for Brighton-Carlsbad by 
name. Have the dealerunpin the gar- 
ment that interests you. See the nicety 
of finish, and the special style and 
comfort features which distinguish 
night-wear sold under this blue iabel. 


We show here only a few of our 
many splendid styles. 


Women's Nightgowns, with or with- 
out collar; variety of trims. $1.25 to 
$1.75. Misses’, $1.00. Infants’ and 
children's, 65c up. 

Child's Sleepers, with double shoulder, 
chest and back for warmth. Double soles, 
mitten wrists, detachable helmet. Ages, 
1—7, $1.50; 8, 9, 10, $2.00; 12—14, $2.50. 
Other styles, 75c to $5.00. 

The Pajunion, a pajama in one piece, 
has no binding draw string. For men, 
$1.75 to $6.00. For boys, $1.25 to 
$1.50. For women, $1.75 to $4.00. For 
misses, ages 12, 14, 16, $1.25 to $1.50. 


Whether for men, women, or chil- 
dren, there is a range of 517 styles in 
every weight, color and material. 
If our dealer cannot supply pattern 
and size wanted, write for our 
**Nightie Book”’ and get free 80-inch 
kraft paper measuring tape so he can 
order your right size. 


H. B. Glover Company 
Desk 6, Dubuque, lowa 


Dealers and Retail Salesm 
Write forsamplesand prices 








of this fastest selling and 

best known sleepingwear, 

and let us send you our 

Retail Salesman’s Book, full 

of valuable selling sugges- 
} » tions on night garments. 


Extra 
Value 


Features 



























In women's 
nightgowns, size 
corresponds with 
your actual bust 
measurement, On 
yoke styles, yoke 
is kept high, not 
to bind; not drop- 
ped low to save 
cloth in the full 
part. 





Contrast Bright- 
on-Carlsbad 
gowns, full in 
bust, skirt and 
body, withtheusu- 
al gown skimped 
through body 
and simply flared 
out at feet to give 
walking room, 
Brighton-Carls- 
bad gowns give 
great width 
through bust, hips 
and knees, 





On pajamas and 
Pajunions (see 
large iliustration) 
a button at ankle 
keeps garment leg 
down snugly over 
calf. No chance 
for chills. Nor 
can trousers work 
up and bind in 
crotch. 
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What Every Community Can Do to Help in the War 


By Margaret Woodrow Wils 


OOKING back upon the eight months of 
| et participation in the world war for 
democracy, I see on the one hand Govern- 
ment agencies at Washington trying desper- 
ately to reach all of our one hundred millions 
of people, and on the other hand the millions 
themselves striving with equal earnestness to 
put themselves in position to serve the national 
cause. Many of us are still seeking the way, 
conscious of a keen desire to play our part, yet 
equally conscious of an unbridged gap between 
ourselves and the Government through which 
we must accomplish our national purposes. 

In my opinion it is just this unbridged gap 
which constitutes the chief difficulty in the 
way of the effective and 
rapid unification of our- 


Congress was asked to pass for this purpose is 
considered a model of its kind; it provides: 
That such public-school buildings and grounds 
in the District of Columbia as the board of educa- 
tion of the said District may designate are hereby 
authorized to be constituted centers of civic mobiliza- 
tion. It shall be the duty of said board of education 
to designate and make available such public- 
school buildings and grounds as may be necessary 
to provide the citizens of the United States residing 
in said District adequate opportunity for the hold- 
ing of community meetings to consult for the com- 
mon good, for efforts to encourage and promote the 
comfort of men preparing for or active in the mili- 
tary or naval service of the United States, for work 
to increase and conserve the food supply, for co- 
operative endeavor to provide hospital and other 
necessities for the American Red Cross service, for 


on 


preservation of food, we in America will fail in 
our undertaking to feed the people of the nations 
with whom we are making common cause in this 
war. 

Much the same is true regarding the provision 
for the use of the schoolhouses in providing hos- 
pital and other necessities for the Red Cross 
service. Every city and town, every rural com- 
munity and every neighborhood must take part 
in Red Cross work, if the supplies and relief 
activities which will be needed this winter by 
the Red Cross are to be forthcoming in adequate 
amounts. 

Finally, this measure provides for “activities 
intended to enhance the vigor and health of the 
people by meansof phys- 
ical training and whole- 





selves and our resources 
for doing those things 
which must be done to 
bring the war to a suc- 
cessful end. Hence the 
necessity for some kind 
of machinery, some form 
of organization, which, 
by permitting easy and 
frequent intercommuni- 
cation, will close the 
gap and promote unity 
and understanding. 
Such machinery stands 
ready to our hands, in 
our public-school sys- 
tem, if only we will use it. 

Hitherto the Govern- 
ment has used the news- 
papers, the magazines, 
trade publications, pub- 
lic highways, women’s 
clubs, churches, patri- 
otic bodies, fraternal 
and commercial organi- 
zations—in short, every 
conceivable channel to 
which it can gain en- 
trance for the word it 





Be daughter of the 
President of the 
United States makes in 
this article one of the 
most excellent, concrete 
and simple suggestions 
applicable to every com- 
munity, large and small. 
France has done it and 
America can doit. If we 
did, it would do more to 
bring us together in effec- 
tive work in the war than 
any other single step that 
we can take. This article 
should be carefully read. 





some recreation.’ With 
the example of the 
European nations be- 
fore us, surely we should 
take practical steps to 
prevent the increase of 
juvenile delinquency 
and the physical and 
moral deterioration 
which has resulted from 
the drawing away of 
fathers for war service 
everywhere. To con- 
serve the vigor and 
health of the people, im- 
portant at all times, is 
imperative now. 


T REMAINS to speak 

of the keystone of the 
structure of community- 
center organization— 
that is, the community 
secretary. The ideal 
community secretary is 
the superintendent or 
principal of the school 
or his representative. 
His function is to direct 








wishes to spread and 
which promises some 
assistance. The result is that some of the people 
are reached in a dozen different ways, even to 
the creation of cross currents and a divided 
allegiance, while others are not reached at all. 

The difficulty of the organizations through 
which the Government has tried to reach the 
people is that none of them offers a means of 
reaching all the people. But there is one in 
stitution in America, and only one, which 
reaches out to all the people, to all ages, sexes 
and races at one time or another, and that is 
the public school. 


slit ass I had the privilege of meeting an 
4 audience in New York assembled as part of 
a celebration of the passage of a new law by the 
legislature of New York State, providing for the 
wider community use of the public-school build- 
ings. 

Let me repeat here the words of Representa- 
tive M. Clyde Kelly, of Pennsylvania, address- 
ing that meeting. He said: 


Did you ever stop to think that the schoolhouse 
is the one institution we have given to the world? 
No other nation had a schoolhouse when we started 
it, and yet we have seen other nations taking it up 
and developing it. 

France took the American schoolhouse idea in 
1870. It never had a public school before that 
time. It took it from us bodily, transplanted it 
into every community of France, and in each es- 
tablished a schoolmaster. And what is she doing 
now? She has gone beyond us. Every week in all 
the schoolhouses of France the men and women 
come in at evening and listen to the bulletin, a 
printed bulletin that contains news from the bureaus 
in Paris, and gives them information about the con- 
duct of the war. 

France has shown us the way. What do we want ? 
We want 400,000 community centers in the United 
States, the people in each coming together for the 
common good. And when we have a community 
gathering in every community, 400,000 of them, 
we can give them any problem in this land and feel 
sure that they will solve it in the end. We need 
them now at this time. Ina war for democracy we 
need the community gathering more than at any 
time in America’s history. We are not going to win 
this war by our army or navy alone. We are going 
to win it by a mobilization of the public mind, 
so that back of everything that is done will be 
the thought and strength of all the people. That 
unification must come through these schoolhouse 
meetings. 

True, France has outstripped us in an ap- 
preciation of the possibilities of the schoolhouse; 
only recently in this country have we begun to 
realize that the usefulness of the schoolhouse 
does not end with the education of children, 
nor even with the provision of recreation for 
children. It is dawning upon us that the school- 
house has its functions with relation to grown- 
ups. We are discovering that just as it is the 
center of the community for the children, it 
may and should also be to all citizens in the 
community what the home is to the family. 
The bond between the citizen and the school- 
house is there; it exists. All that is needed is to 
quicken it and make it alive. 

How this idea may be applied practically to 
the needs of the war is illustrated by a bill in- 
troduced in Congress last summer providing for 
the use of the public schools of the city of 
Washington, or the District of Columbia, as 
“centers of civic mobilization.”’ To secure per- 
mission for the use of the Washington public 
schools as centers of civic mobilization in sup- 
port of the war it was necessary to ask Congress 
to provide the authority. The measure which 
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activities intended toenhance the vigorand health of 
the people by means of physical training and whole- 
some recreation, and for other purposes designed to 
support and strengthen the Nation in time of war. 


Doesn’t it seem to you that about every 
form of individual effort, and every sort of dis 
cussion, related to the war, is provided for in 
this authorization? Wouldn’t it be quite as 
splendid a thing in your community as in the 
city of Washington? If you agree that it would 
be an excellent step in your community, why 
not bring the proposal to the attention of the 
authorities in control of your schoolhouses? 
And, what is equally important, interest your 
neighbors in it, and see what all of you, working 
together, can do. 


| aged in importance is the provision which 
the bill makes for community meetings to 
consult for the common good, because first in im- 
portance is the vital need to unify the mind and 
spirit of us all through first-hand assembly and 
conference for the support of America and the 
cause of democracy in the world. The impor 
tance of what is being done with the school- 
houses in France lies in their being centers of 
common assembly of the citizens, to develop 
courageous and effective understanding of the 
problems of the war, and the strength which 
this imparts to that brave nation’s soldiers at 
the Front. There will be inspiration in the 
thought that, as we gather in our common 
schoolhouses, we and the people of that first of 
Kuropean democracies are finding the same 
means of expressing our common devotion to 
the common cause. 

Second in immediate and practical impor- 
tance is the provision in the bill for the use of 
the public-school equipment for ‘efforts to en 
courage and promote the comfort of men pre 
paring for or active in the military or naval 
service of the United States.”? Recognizing the 
necessity of wholesome provision for the leisure 
of men in training in the new National Army, 
the Commission on Training-Camp Activities 
has been created under the War Department, 
with branches throughout the country. There 
are two aspects of the problem confronting this 
commission and which also intimately concerns 
every mother in America. One has to do with 
the provision for the leisure time of the men 
when they are inside the camps. That need 
the commission itself can well meet. 

The other concerns the leisure time of the 
men when they are outside the camps. This 
need demands the adequate and systematic 
organization of all communities in the vicinity 
of aggregations of soldiers or sailors, which only 
such a measure as this bill can provide. The 
heart of the problem is to secure responsible 
parental control and chaperonage for the girls 
and young women in their association with these 
homesick young men. No substitute can serve 
for the organized chaperonage of the men and 
women in the schoolhouse in each neighborhood 
to look after the welfare of their own young 
people and their guests. 

The third particular need which this bill is 
designed to meet in the District of Columbia 
is adequate provision for community work to 
‘increase and conserve the food supply.” I 
venture to say that, if the schoolhouses of 
America are not freely used this winter to teach 
and to demonstrate the better use and the proper 
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and coédrdinate, and he 
becomes thereby not 
merely the master of the children intrusted to 
him for educational purposes, but also the serv- 
ant of the people who support him in his position 
of authority over the children. 

In a number of states there are already laws 
specifically providing for the taking over of the 
schoolhouses by the people of the community 
for community purposes. These laws have been 
most successful when they have made definite 
provision for community secretaries or their 
equivalent. Already community centers are 
definitely organized in more than 550 cities and 
towns. New York City alone has nearly 150 
organized community centers, each with its 
community secretary. In large cities there is 
also required a general secretary of community 
organizations. 

In a community so organized, how long, do 
you imagine, would it take to convey to all the 
people of that community word of what was 
required in the way of food conservation, or 
Liberty Loans, or any of the other tremendously 
important messages which the Government has 
sought to spread among the people? Only so 
long as would be necessary to get the people to 
the schoolhouses. How long would competition 
among individuals or organizations with respect 
to war-relief work endure in a community if 
there were in that community an organization 
of citizens, centering about the schoolhouse, in 
which all citizens were free to meet and speak 
their thoughts, on free and equal terms? How 
long would some treasonable lie as to the pur- 
poses or causes of this war endure in such a 
community if the organization were in posses- 
sion of the important facts and papers relating 
to the war? 


‘Er fact is significant that in recent months 
there has been a marked tendency toward a 
wider use of the public schoolhouses for public 
purposes, in relation to the war. How much 
greater will be their use, and how much more 
intelligent and worth while, when the needs of 
the war are recognized everywhere as an oppor- 
tunity to place the schoolhouses permanently in 
the hands of the péople, to whom they belong, 
for public purposes. 

It isa moment of great opportunity for school 
authorities everywhere. Whether there is in a 
given state a law providing for the community 
use of schoolhouses or not, the opportunity 
exists, for there is much that can be done 
pending the enactment of suitable legislation. 
The rural school-teacher, for example, has now 
the opportunity of being the color bearer of the 
community; she may, if she will, get into touch 
with the agencies of the Government and be- 
come virtually their representative before the 
people whom she is serving. 

School authorities generally, and boards of 
education in particular, have now their oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their worthiness for the 
positions they occupy. They can show whether 
or not they rightly regard the public school- 
houses as the property of the people, and the 
school authorities of a community as the serv- 
ants of the public. But, should school authori- 
ties fail to see the opportunity before them, 
then it must remain for the men and women of 
our communities to bring into the control of 
the people the one institution which will permit 
them to effect a propr¢ organization for the sup- 
port of the war. 
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RYZON Christmas Pudding 


3% cupful (6 ounces) butter YG level teaspoonful salt 
Y% cupful (4 ounces) sugar 4, teaspoonful vanilla extract 
3 eggs Few drops red color 
7 level teaspoonful RYZON 1 square (1 ounce) bitter chocolate 
1% level cupfuls (6 ounces) flour 4 tablespoonfuls milk 
Hot milk or sweet sauce 

Cream butter and sugar together, add eggs well beaten, then stir in flour, sifted 
with RYZON and salt; add vanilla extract. Divide mixture in 3 portions. Color one 
pink with red color, leave one plain, and into the third stir chocolate dissolved in 
milk. Butter a pudding mold, put mixture in by spoonfuls, alternating colors. Cover 
with butter paper and steam steadily for two hours. Serve with any preferred sweet 
sauce, hot milk or whipped cream. For nine persons. 





RYZON Christmas Cookies 


VY, cupful (VY pound) butter 

VY cupful (1% pound) sugar 

VY, level teaspoonful salt 

1 lemon rind grated 

Y%, cupful (2 ounces) ground almonds 
2 level teaspoonfuls caraway seeds 


2 eggs F 

Y% cupful (M4 pint) milk 

4 level teaspoonfuls RYZON 

4 level cupfuls (1 pound) flour 

1 level teaspoonful powdered ginger 

Chopped cocoanut Golden Syrup 
Beat butter and sugar until creamy, add salt, grated lemon rind, almonds, caraway 

seeds, eggs well beaten, milk, and flour sifted with Ryzon, and ginger. Mix care- 

fully, turn onto a floured board, knead lightly, then roll out quickly 14 inch thick, and 

cut out with a fancy cutter about 2 inches in diameter. Place on greased tins; bake 

in a hot oven for twelve to fifteen minutes. When baked and cold, brush over with 


IIIS 





(;IVE the family a real 
old-fashioned dinner on 
Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. You can have the old- 
time ‘groaning board’’ laden 
with goodies without ex- 
travagance if you bake them 
at home and use RYZON, 
The Perfect Baking Powder, 
with the RYZON recipes. 
You are sure of your results 
in baking with RYZON. 


A dainty Christmas gift, 
and an inexpénsive one, is a 
box of RYZON Spice Cook- 
ies (RYZON Baking Book— 
page +7). These will keep 


golden syrup, and sprinkle with cocoanut. Makes four dozen cookies. 





OLIDAYS 


indefinitely if packed in a 
tin box—wafer tins covered 
with crépe paper make at- 
tractive Christmas contain- 
ers. Send a box to your 
friends in the Army or Navy. 
They will taste like home 
to the boys. 


RYZON is 35c per pound. 
The price has not been ad- 
vanced. You may get a 
RYZON Baking Book (other- 
wise priced at $1.00) with 
your first pound of RYZON 
from your grocer, or send us 
$1.00 and you will receive 
both, postpaid. 


GENERALCHEMICAL CO. 


FOOD DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 





2 level teaspoonfuls RYZON 
4 level cupfuls (1 pound) flour 





RYZON Christmas Doughnuts 


7 level cupful (% pound) sugar 
1 level teaspoonful grated nutmeg 


YG level teaspoonful salt 2 eggs 


7 tablespoonful ( % ounce ) butter 


Sift flour twice with Ryzon and salt, and set aside. Cream butter, sugar 


1 teaspoonful lemon extract 
1 cupful (\% pint) milk 


and 


nutmeg together, add eggs well beaten, and beat for five minutes; add extract, milk 
and flour. Turn out on a floured baking board and roll out one-fourth inch thick; 
cut with a doughnut cutter and fry in plenty of smoking hot fat. Drain well on 


paper and cool. 
containing sugar. 


Roll in powdered sugar, or shake, one at a time, in a paper-bag 
If liked, the dough may be cut in small rounds and a marsh- 


mallow enclosed in each one before frying. Sufficient for about fifty doughnuts. 











RYZON Pumpkin Pie 
34 cupful (6 ounces) sugar FILLING: 2 eggs 
7 level teaspoonful powdered cinnamon 
7 level teaspoonful powdered ginger 
Vy level teaspoonful salt [pumpkin 
7\% level cupfuls (34 pint) steamed and strained 


1'% cupfuls (°4 pint) milk 
14 cupful (1 gill) cream 

1 tablespoonful melted butter 
16 level teaspoonful RYZON 


Put sugar and RyYZON into a bowl, add spices, salt, pumpkin, eggs (slightly beaten), 
milk, cream and butter. Mix and fill pastry-lined pie plate. Bake in a moderate 


oven °4 of an hour. 
2 level teaspoonfuls RYZON 


PASTRY: V4 cupful (4 ounces) butter 


4 level cupfuls (1 pound) flour 14 cupful (4 ounces) lard 


1 level teaspoonful salt Ice-water 


2 tablespoonfuls lemon juice 


Sift Ryzon, flour and salt together, cut in shortening with a knife, then rub in 


lightly with the tips of the fingers, add lemon juice and ice water. 
little as possible. Roll out. 
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RYZON Maple Layer Cake 


6 tablespoonfuls (3 ounces) butter 
1 level cupful (1% pound) sugar 
3 egg whites 


1 level teaspoonful RYZON 


1% level cupfuls flour 

Y level teaspoonful salt 

l4 cupful (1 gill) milk 

l4 teaspoonful almond extract 


Cream the butter and sugar together; beat up whites of eggs to a stiff froth, add 
them and beat well, then sift in flour, salt and Ryzon, add milk and almond extract, 
and beat with a wooden spoon until quite light. Divide into buttered and floured 
layercake tins, and bake in a moderately hot oven for twenty minutes, 


ZT generous cup Maple Sugar 
® cup boiling water 


72 


FILLING: 


VY level teaspoonful RYZON 
White of one egg 


Boil the maple sugar and water without stirring, until it hairs. Pour slowly into 


stifiy beaten white of egg, to which 


been added RyYZON, beating constantly. 
If the filling should be thin when cold, add confectioners’ sugar. 


Mix; handle as 
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A Dinner From the Emergency 
Shelf, for Six Persons 


MENU 

Chicken Broth With Rice 

‘elery 
Baked Chicken Pie With Home-Canned Corn 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 
Homemade Relish 
Steamed Fruit eo With Fruit Sauce 

omee 


RECIPES 
Chicken Broth With Rice 


(Home-Canned Chicken) 
Cupfuls of Chicken 
Stock 
14 Cupful of Rice 


nN 


1 Teaspoonful of Dried 
Celery Top 
4 Teaspoonful of Grated 
Nutmeg 
Paprika 
FTER opening a quart jar of canned chicken, 
A remove the fat carefully and place the jar 
in a saucepan of warm water; put over a slow 
fire until it is heated throughout, then drain off 
all the stock. There will be about two cupfuls. 
Add the stock to the rice, which has been 
washed and put on the stove with one quart of 
boiling water and boiled for thirty minutes, and 
the flavoring and seasoning to taste. This 
amount makes six cupfuls of soup. 


Chicken Pie With Home-Canned Corn 


1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Shortening 


1 Quart Jar of Home- 

Canned Chicken 
1 Pint Jar of Home- 

Canned Corn (Chicken Fat) 
3 Cupfuls of Flour 1 Cupful of Milk 
1 Tablespoonful of 1 Cupful of Cream 

Baking Powder Sauce 

INE the bottom of a baking dish with dough 
_s made as follows: Sift the flour, baking 

powder and salt into a bowl; add the shorten- 
ing and rub very lightly with the tips of the 
fingers. Add enough cold milk to hold the mix- 
ture together; divide in two parts, roll out a 
quarter of an inch thick; line the baking dish, 
put in half the canned corn and season with 
salt and pepper to taste. Put in a layer of 
the canned chicken, then the rest of the corn and 
chicken; cover with a cupful of cream sauce, 
put on the top crust and brush the top with 
milk. Decorate by cutting a star in the center; 
place in a hot oven and bake for thirty minutes 
Serve from the dish in which it was baked.. If 
you have parsley in a window box in the kitchen 
or under glass in the garden, garnish the pie 
before sending it to the table. 


Candied Sweet Potatoes 


| Quart Jar of Canned 2 Tablespoonfuls of 


Sweet Potatoes Sugar 
2 Tablespoonfuls of Salt and Pepper to 
Shortening Taste 


YUT the shortening and the sugar into an 

iron or a heavy pan; set over a slow fire; 
when melted, add the sweet potatoes and fry 
very slowly. The shortening and sugar will 
stick to the potatoes very quickly, so care must 
be taken not to burn them. Sprinkle with salt 
and pepper and serve on a hot dish. 


Steamed Fruit Pudding 


2 Cupfuls of Dried 
Peaches, Apples, 
Plums or Apricots ! 

2 Cupfuls of Flour 

1 Cupful of Milk 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 1, Teaspoonful of 
Melted Shortening Nutmeg 

2 Eggs Which Were Put Down During the Spring 

\\ ASH and soak the fruit overnight; drain. 

If in large halves or quarters, cut into 
small pieces; add to the dough which is made as 
follows: Sift the flour, baking powder and salt 
into a bowl; add the milk, well-beaten eggs, 
shortening and spices; mix well; add the fruit; 

+ cettle. Place 
put into a well-greased mold or kettle. act 
in a saucepan of boiling water and steam for 

two hours. Serve in a shallow bowl with a 

fruit sauce made from two cupfuls of fruit juice 

which was put up when canning fruit during the 
summer. Bring the juice to a boil; add enough 


1 Tablespoonful of 
Baking Powder 
Teaspoonful of Salt 
1 Teaspoontul of 
Cinnamon 


cornstarch to thicken and sugar to taste. Serve 
both pudding and sauce while hot. 
Winter Chili Sauce 
Tablespoonfuls of Salt 


1 Quart Can of Solid 2 
; 


Packed Tomatoes Tablespoonfuls of 


1 Canned Green Mustard Seed 
Pepper, or 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
14 Cupful of Chopped Celery Seed 
Fresh Peppers 1s Cupful of Brown 
1 Cupful of Celery Sugar 
(Cannedor Freshly !'4 Teaspoonful of Ground 
Chopped) Cloves 
2 Cupfuls of Cucum- !4 Teaspoonful of Ground 
ber Pickle Allspice 
144 Cupful of Grated 14 Teaspoonful of Ground 
Horse-Radish Cinnamon 
2 Cupfuls of Cider Y4 Teaspoonful of Mace 


Vinegar 


] RAIN the tomatoes inacolander orstrainer; 
chop, and add to them the chopped veg- 
etables and | sh. 
vinegar for es; 
vegetables. 
This relish v 
with fish, oys 
poultry. Thi 
during the wir 


Boil the sugar and 
when cold, add to the 
It and spices, and mix. 
‘ong time. It is good 
ubstitutes, meats and 

which can be made 
nned vegetables. 











A Dinner Without Poultry, for 
Eight Persons 


MENU 


Tomato Soup 
Baked Ham With Hominy 
Apples en Casserole 
Dried Lima Beans 
Pickled Beet Relish 
Mock Mince Pie 
Coffee 





RECIPES 
. Baked Ham 


SMALL smoked ham, half a ham or a slice 

cut three inches or three inches and a half 
thick from the center of the ham, should be 
used. Wipe, put on the fire with enough cold 
water to cover; boil slowly until tender. Boil 
the day before, and let it cool in the stock. 
Trim off the skin; place in a shallow pan; 
cover with half a cupful of brown sugar, one 
tablespoonful of flour and an eighth of a tea- 
spoonful of pepper; add two cupfuls of cold 
water, and bake until nicely browned. Baste 
two or three times. Add two cupfuls of cider 
and two tablespoonfuls of flour, mixed with a 
little cold water; boil for five minutes; add two 
tablespoonfuls of caramel, to make the gravy 
nice and brown; add salt if needed. Place the 
ham in the center of a plate and put a border 
of hominy around it, pour part of the gravy 


An Economical Dinner, for 
Ten Persons 


MENU 


Mock Venison 
Celery 
Mashed Potatoes 
Stewed Carrots or Turnips, or Vegetable of Choice 
Cole Slaw or Relish 
Gold Nuggets 
Coffee 


RECIPES 
Mock Venison 


Leg of Mutton Weigh- 
ing From 8 to 10 


1 Small Piece of Whole 


Lace 


Pounds 1 Tablespoonful of 
2 Cupfuls of Cider Salt 

Vinegar 1 Tablespoonful of 
1 Tablespoonful Each Sugar 

of Whole Clove 14 Teaspoonful of 

and Allspice Pepper 


4 Bay Leaves 1 Lemon 

IPE the leg of mutton with a wet piece of 

cheesecloth, put into an earthenware crock 
or a large bowl and cover with the spices, vine- 
gar and seasoning. If the vinegar does not 
cover the meat, add cold water to cover. Add 
the thinly cut lemon. Set in a cold place for 
forty-eight hours, then take the meat from the 
crock, put it into a roasting pan (without liquid) 
and baste with the vinegar and spices. Cover 
the pan and roast slowly. It will take about 





Sweet or White Potatoes 


Celery 


Celery 
Candied Sweet Potatoes 


NOTE 





Three Christmas Poultry Dinners 


A Roast Turkey Dinner 
MENU i] 
Clear Broth 
Celery 
Roast Turkey, Bread or Oyster Filling, Giblet Sauce 
Cranberry Jelly 


Tomato Aspic on Shredded Lettuce 


Plum Pudding With Hard Sauce 
Coffee 


A Roast Goose Dinner 
MENU 
Grapefruit 


Roast Goose, Apple and Bread Filling, Giblet Sauce 


Sweet or White Potato Puffs 
Cranberry Sherbet 
Fruit Mold 
Coffee 


A Braised Guinea Hen Dinner 
MENU 
Cranberry Cobbler 
Braised Guinea Hen With Brown Dressing 


String-Bean Salad 
Mince Pie 
Coffee 


For the string-bean salad either dried or salted string beans may be used, 


Stewed Dried Corn 


Spiced Relish | 
Creamed Onions 





Spiced Fruit 
Cauliflower au Gratin 








over the ham and hominy, the rest put into a 


gravy tureen. Garnish the platter with holly 
leaves. 


Mock Mince Pie 


1 Cupful of Seeded Teaspoonful ol 


Raisins Cinnamon 
? Cupfuls of Finely Cut 4 Teaspoonful of 
Apples Ginger 


? Tablespoonfuls of 
Chopped Beef Suet 


Teaspoonful of Salt 
Cupful of Brown 
Sugal 


W388 and dry the raisins; put them 
through a food chopper; place in a sauce 
pan with one cupful of water, and boil for five 
minutes the fire and add the 
When cold, it is used 
‘I his make Sa 


Remove from 
rest of the ingredients. 
in the same way as mincemeat. 


very good mincemeat ubstitute. 


Apples en Casserole 


14 Peck of Apples 1'¢ Cupfuls of Brown Sugar 


A Pinch of Salt 
\ JASH and quarter, pare and core the 
' apples. Lay in a casserole dish, the cut 
side down; cover with the brown sugar and salt. 
Bake in a hot oven until tender. Serve in the 
casserole dish. 


two hours and a half to roast until it is tender. 
Remove to a hot platter; add two tablespoon 
fuls of cornstarch mixed in a little cold water to 


thicken the gravy; strain, and pour éver the 


meat. Less vinegar may be used if preferred. 
Rabbit also may be cut up and prepared in 
this way. 


Gold Nuggets From Canned Peaches 


6 Cupfuls of Milk 
4%, Cupful of Cornstarch 
; Cupful of Sugar 1 Pint Jar of Canned 
'4 Teaspoonful of Salt Yellow Peaches 
1 Teaspoonful of Melted Shortening 


1 Teaspoonful of Va 
nilla Extract 


YUT the milk on to boil; when boiling, add 

the cornstarch, which has been mixed with a 
little cold milk. Boil for twenty minutes; add 
sugar, salt and flavoring. Brush ten custard 
cups with melted shortening and half fill them 
Put two halves of peaches, which have been 
drained, in the center of the cornstarch. Cover 
quickly with cornstarch, and set in a cold place 
until ready for use. Carefully loosen from the 
sides and turn out on individual dishes; pour 
the peach sirup over and around the nuggets. 
Cherry or strawberry sirup is more suitable, 
since those are the holiday color. 


A Meatless Dinner, for 


Twelve Persons 


MENU 


Cream of Celery Soup 
Celery Tips 
Mock Roast Turkey, Brown Sauce 
Candied Cranberries 
Sweet-Potato Puffs 
Brussels Sprouts or Vegetable of Choice 
Home-Spiced Peaches or Pears 
. Maple Mousse 
Fruit or Cake Coffee 


RECIPES 
Cream of Celery Soup 


‘boo the coarse outer stalk of the celery, 
scrub well and cut it into half-inch lengths; 
put into ‘a saucepan, cover with boiling water 
and boil until tender. Do not cover the pan 
Drain, and save the water. Mash the celery 
through a colander, return to the water and 
boil for ten minutes; then strain into a double 
boiler. To each cupful of the celery water add 
a cupful of hot milk. Season to taste with salt 
and pepper, and for each pint of the liquid add 
one teaspoonful of butter and one teaspoonful 
of flour rubbed together. Boil for five minutes. 
Serve with a little dried or freshly chopped 
parsley on top. 


Mock Roast Turkey 


3 Cupfuls of Cold 
Boiled Rice 

3 Cupfuls of Bread 
Crumbs 

3 Cupfuls of Black or 
English Walnut 
Meat 

3 Hard-Cooked Eggs 

3 Raw Eggs 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Chopped Celery 
Tops or Dried Cel- 
ery 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Grated Onion, or 

'3 Teaspoonful of 
Grated Nutmeg 

1 Tablespoonful of Salt 

4% Teaspoonful of Paprika 

JUT the bread crumbs into a bowl; cover 

with the hot cream sauce; mix well; when 

cold, add the well-beaten raw eggs and the 
boiled rice. Be sure the rice is dry and that 
the grains separate. Add the hard-cooked 
eggs, and nuts which have been put through 
the food chopper; add the flavoring and sea 
soning and mix well. Shape as much like the 
body of a turkey as possible. Take two table 
spoonfuls of the mixture and form the thigh. 
Put a skewer halfway in the thigh, then fasten 
to the body. One tablespoonful is formed into 
the wing. Brush with well-beaten egg and 
sprinkle with bread crumbs; put into a baking 
pan that has been brushed with butter or oil; 
set in a hot oven. As soon as it begins to 
bake, baste with a mixture of hot water, butter 
and salt, using one cupful of water, one table- 
spoonful of butter and half a teaspoonful of 
salt. Baste about four times. Remove care- 
fully from the pan to a hot platter, using two 
cake turners so that the mock turkey will not 
break. This may also be baked in a loaf shape 
if you prefer it so. 


Sweet-Potato Puffs 


1, Peck Medium-Size 
Sweet Potatoes 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
A Dash of White Pepper 


1 


2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Melted Shortening 

1 Tablespoonful of 
Chopped Parsley 

Teaspoonful of Nutmeg 


VWs and boil the sweet potatoes for from 
twenty-five to thirty minutes; drain and, 
when cool, skin and mash; add the salt, pepper, 
parsley, nutmeg and one tablespoonful of short- 
ening; mix well; beat until light. The other 
tablespoonful of shortening is used to brush the 
custard cups or muffin pans in whichthe puffs are 
baked, or you may brush a cake pan and make 
one large puff. This amount will make twelve 
individual puffs. 


Candied Cranberries 


2 Quarts of Cranberries 2 Pounds of Sugar 


JICK over and wash the cranberries; put 
them into a shallow pudding pan, two 
layers deep; cover them with sugar; place in a 
moderate oven until the sugar melts, and then 
bake until the berries are both tender and clear. 
No water is added, as the berries are moist when 
the sugar is put on. 


Maple Mousse 


6 Egg Yolks i Quart of Double 
1 Cupfuls of Maple Cream 
Sirup 1 Tablespoonful of 


Chopped Nuts 


| EAT the egg yolks until light; add the maple 

sirup and beat for one minute; put in the 
top of a double boiler and stir until it thickens. 
It must not boil, or it will curdle. Set aside to 
Whip the cream; add to the cooled egg 
and sirup; mix well and put in a melon mold, 
which has been rinsed in cold water. and cover; 
pack in ice for two hours. Turn out on an ice- 
cream platter and garnish with macaroons or 
kisses. Sprinkle the chopped nuts over the top 
of the mousse. Two cupfuls of preserved 
peaches, strawberries or pineapple may be used 
instead of the maple sirup, making it a fruit 
The egg whites which are left may be 
used for angel cake. 


cool, 


mousse. 





NOTE —The eggs used in the preparation of this 
dinner were put down in the spring. 
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Angora and Black Velvet Hat 


The “Tam” is Always 
Worn. Only This One 
Has a Different Band 

















and Stripe 
Two-Tone Purple Scarf 
Iva only are the shops 
displaying a beautiful 
array of colors in worsteds 
s for the new knitted gar- 
AN C ES ptr d ments, but the variety in .f £2 ee 
fashions, like the latest scarfs, hats, caps, : > el 
inferior silks and sweaters and negligees is New in Black and Light 
ti d o almost bewildering, from Blue 
Satins, come and go, x which one may choose the 
10 as Zz most becoming and yet be 
2 but the nt Aen f qual . 4 sure of being modish. The 
2 ity of SKINNER S ps) new fancy knitting nee- 
z has made it the first 7) dles, with enameled or sil- 
7) P ‘ ver tops, make the work 
choice of American even more fascinating and 
’ +4 offer, also, lovely little 
bl tallied 848. gifts for Christmas. They 
cost $1 and upward. 
? 2 Special attention is called 
Wnirze#s Ss , to the new protector for 
- 54 2 man, wre: is yes Bed Sock in Diagonal 
w 2 in gray. is an English- ‘ 
S Guaranteed < made garment and the Stripe 
< Satins z belt insures the wearer 
” Ss ‘T} 7 against severe weather. 
ilks 
Taffetas 
Se inahes wits) Lovely Slip-On With Ribbed 
are the accepted Yoke and Border 
standard for dance z , 
frocks, gowns, § 
blouses, linings. 4% 
There is only one 
he SKINNER’S. It is aa 
bought everywhere by Loose Sweater Coat, Angora Smart Knitted Vest, New Protector (in Crochet) 
people who know what Trimmed Close Fitting for Men 
#@ =the best is and will have it. & 
a a 
$ z 
| 4 “‘Look for the Name z 
77 in the Selvage”’ 2, 
None genuine without it u 
Wm. Skinner & Sons 
NEW YORK CITY 
ve Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
ul Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 
Zz , SL 
z z 
x z 
W z 
me 
2 
an 
5, All Ready for an Outing, 
z in Any Chosen Color 
mh 
%, 
4) 
yn 
Pas ee ste 
= New High Bootees With Lamb’s Natty Jacket to Wear Under Handsome Sweater in the New Stunning Effect of Brushed-Wool 
ro) Wool Soles for Little Ones a Coat or Cape Open Front to Waistline Cloth Trimming—Beaver Hat 
saa eee a : ss — ote ; 
NOTE— Directions for making all these garments, except the two on figures at the lower right-hand corner, can be supplied in a pamphlet for 15 cents. 
A description of these two sweaters and the addresses of the shops where they may be purchased will be given in the pamphlet. Address the 
Needlework Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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| ‘The Gift You Have Never Given : PARKER 
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Because it Did Not Exist in This Form Last Year 
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Shed 


By Theresa Hunt Wolcott 
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““Gen. Washington Congratulating Molly 
Pitcher.’” One of the many beautifully col- 
; ored subjects used in PARKER BROTHERS’ 
Dog’s Feeding Tray With famous 


Painted Puppy Back PASTIME 


Trade Mark 


PICTURE PUZZLES 


A wonderful amusement and mental relaxa- 
tion. Made from superb, richly colored repro- 
ductions of famous paintings. Mounted on 
three-ply wood, exquisitely cut and finished. 
These are the finest Picture Puzzles made in 
the World. In 100 to 1000 pieces, $1.00, $2.00 
and upwards. Write Parker Brothers, Salem, 
Mass., for latest Illustrated List. After you have 
had your fun with these puzzles, send them to the " 
soldiers, the Red Cross, or hospitals. They do great 
good there. ‘ 


POLLYANNA 


“The Glad Game” 


The popular board [iim 
game now played 
everywhere. Ab- 
sorbingly fascinat- 
, : oo ing. Easilylearned 
Wooden Napkin Ring Rose-Lined Linen Knitting Bag in a few minutes. 
‘eg fora Child With Wool-Embroidered Black- lpr ek gpa? - 

° a periect game to 
Enameled Cloth Figures re three ce taue 
f-"y : players. Partner- 
ship games are 
great fun. Besure 


Hand-Painted Lingerie Rib- 
bon Hanger and Holder 





Hand-Painted Sweater Holder. 
Made in Colors Desired 
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Crystal Fruit Cup or Berry Set. Straw- 
berries to be Served on the Plate and 
Sugar in the Cup, Which Measures Two. 
Inches and a Half Across 


Puss in Boots —: Mewing Doll 
With Real Rubber Boots, and 
a Fur Tail to Twist 





WAY 


Tea Strainer to 














to have this game 
\ in your house on 
. be Concealed Christmas Morn- 
Crawling Turtle for Creeping in the Teapot’s i COLLYANNA 
° ~ 4LYAl é 
Tots. Low, Easy Running and Spout is made in several 
Large Enough to Sit On editions—the most 
popular selling at $1.00 and $1.50. At your 
a Dealer's or by mail from us. 
4 ROOK 
| The Game of Games 
The best loved house- 
ond hold game in America. 
Enjoyed by every- 
one. For evening 
hours, parties, socials. 
ROOK is for Two to 
Six players. Price 
50 cents at your Dealer's or by mail from us. 
| | 
Salad Set of Bowl and Plates Ornamented PING- PONG 
| With Red Tomatoes and Their Green : 
| \Wey ist 
| Leaves se PLN 
a ats L( 
| a\S 
«| a 
—- ne ig a a Ornamental Brush to Adjustable Light 
é 2Wws. as A 9 . ° 
rig ee jase - “ S AN Dust Milady’s Shoes Screen—Rose,With 
Hanging Chinese Cord and 


Peacock Feathers 


Tassel 


Christmas Greeting Rec- 
y) ord. Instead of a Card 


~ 


PING-PONG. There is no better game than 





Send Your Friend This Vs PING-PONG—and thousands of dining- 
{i ‘ ; ~ Ss room tables are again ‘‘working overtime.” 
Raper sas?" * Personal Record. When (><a ma © ry PARKER BROTHERS are the exclusive 
\ mc She Starts it. Your = Se owners and makers. Excellent sets from $2 
; : 4 7] %s if} upwards, and cheaper sets as well. At your 

Greeting is Sung to Her : . 


Dealer's or express collect from us. 





Hand-Painted Clips to Keep Curtains From ! PIT 


: fee Blowing Out of the Window 
White Felt Hatband and Knitting Bag 


to Match, Ornamented With Gayly 
Colored, Raised Felt Flowers 


Always great Fun! 
For laughter and ex- 
citement, Pit has no 
equal. Learned in 
two minutes. 50cat 
your Dealer's or by 
mail from us. 


KALEIDOGRAPH 


The Kaleido- 
graph forms beau- 
tiful designs in col- 
ors. An endless 
source of amuse- 
ment for children. 
A delightful solitaire 
for adults. 50c at 
all Dealers’ or by 
mail 10c¢ extra. 








Good Dealers everywhere 
sell these games. 


Trundle Basket for a Child, or Garden Basket for His Mother. Child’s Full-Size Brown Bassinet, Decorated With Yellow PA oe K F< 
Four Little White Ducks Ornament Each Wheel and White Daisies; Wooden Wheels and Handle . 
: eo | 








NO} 'ties illustrated on this page you will find in first-class shops this Christmas. In case the shops are not accessible to you, we will send K FE R ey-fenee F RS ig 
the nz ress of the manufacturers and the retail price upon receipt of your request, accompanied by a 3-cent stamped, addressed envelope. PAR 
Addres: \ t in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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[WORLO'S FLATTEST FASTENER | 
Eee THE DE LONG HOOK~*EYE COMPANY PR eves 
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on wrong. 





: its “springiness” 


| injure the fabric. 
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De LonG 
|Press BuTTON 


You cannot sewit 


Wire Spring locks 


securely: never loses 


Washing cantrustit: 
ironing cant press 
itout of shape, nor 


| THE De Lonc Hookano Eye Co. 


Manufacturers of Hooks and Eyes 
Safety Pins. Hair Pins 
Toilet Pins 


PHILADELPHIA.U.S.A. 
St.Marys,Canana. 
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This Purple and Gold Quality band is i 
secured to every genuine HORSMAN 


“ART" Doll for your protection, and is 
our Guarantee of Quality and Sanitary 
Manufacture. Product 
Aetna Doll & Toy Co. 


perfectly made, in original and 


characters, and are unapproached in quality. 


Write Us For List Picturing Many 
of the Prettiest HORSMAN 
“ART” Dolls, WhichCanBe Bought 
Wherever Good Toys are Sold. 
If not obtainable at your store, 
send us the store’s name and ad- 
dress and we will see that you are 
supplied promptly. 
E. I. HORSMAN CO., Ine. 
The Oldest Established Toy House in America 
11-15 Union Square, New York City 





This Christmas! 


All children love these dolls;. they are so 
cute, and pretty, and so different from the 
old-fashioned kind. They are real little 
people; each has a cunning, lovable person- 
ality all its own. There are many different 
characters and any of them will delight any 
little girl. HORSMAN “ART” Dolls are made 
in America, in a big, sanitary factory. All are 







exclusive 
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‘z These are not real 
. Children. They're 
HORSMAN DOLLS! 








You Can Be a Nurse 





Scholarships in Resident Two Year 
Course. Lowratesforhometrainingin 
THE HOSPITAL 
Me EXTENSION COURSE 


Instruction under physicians 


Ay # | and graduate nurses. 20 years’ 


experience. Send for free books. 
Philadelphia School for Nurses, 
2223 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COPYRIGHT BY G. G. DRAYTON 
OR very little ones here are a new jester 
(crocheted) and an animal creeping-blanket, 
and for the boy of three or over the new horse 
lines with a breast pocket to hold small toys. 


GLANCE at this page 
shows some cute 
things for children, and 
even a snowball menagerie 
for a party table. The 
stuffed animals are always 
lovable, even to the big ele- 
phant, and crocheted dolls 
really never wear out. 

















































HIS oilcloth tray cover, painted to illustrate 
a nursery rime, will help to make a happy 
bread-and-milk supper. Mother’s little ‘deliv- 
ery”? man will be delighted with a wheelbarrow. 
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Child’s “Racing Bunny” Wheelbarrow 

















NOTE—Some of these articles are obtainable in shops, while others, like the crocheted dolls and their wraps, can be made at home. Complete informa- 
tion will be given, in addresses of dealers, prices, etc., or working directions, for 6 cents to cover the cost of service. Address the Needlework Editors. 
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HE desk 

wastebasket 
above has a de- 
sign painted 
from a _ carbon 
tracing. It may 
be laced with 
ribbon or raffia 
harmonizing 
with the color 
scheme. 

The cooky 
can is of tin, 
enameled in 
black and deco- 
rated with a 
wall-paper mo- 
tif in soft rose 
and green tones. 




















Grocery-Order Pad, Chimney Candy Box, Match Scratcher and Two Laundry-List 
Covers are Novelties Which May be Made in the Lower Grades 
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Made and Contributed by School Children 





children. 


suggestions to others. 





CHRISTMAS gift gives much more pleasure to 

the recipient if it is the work of the giver’s 
hands, and this is especially true of presents from 
The articles illustrated are the work of 
school children in all grades, and may be helpful in 
All materials used are in- 
expensive and each gift has a particular use. 














ERE is a brick doorstop enameled in black and white and dec- 


orated in pink wild-rose design. Below are a program or mail 


holder, with knitting-needle rods, and a sewing board which requires 


no sewing in its making. 





io duck wedges keep the windows from 


rattling when 


the wind blows. The 


bureau-drawer rack below helps to keep things 


always in order. 


It may be covered by past- 


ing on neatly either paper or cretonne. 








\y | SQUIRREL 
stenciled 
\ | on an inexpen- 
F sive wooden 
bowl turns it 
into an attrac- | 
tive nut bowl. 
Shellac gives a 
glossy finish. 
Bits of wool 
left from the 
knitting of 
pretty pink or 
blue sweaters 
may be turned 
into soft hang- 
ing balls to hold 
| mother’s invisi- 
| ble hairpins. 
| 

















ie THE center at the upper left is a corru- 
gated clothesline reel; below it is a news- 
paper holder'for the porch; while immediately 
below is a washtub coaster—three good articles 
for manual-training boys. 





NOTE--While th 
drawings and ste 
JOURNAL, Indepen 





sstion of these articles.will be all that some teachers or pupils will need, detailed information for their making, and working 


ims where required, will be sent for ten cents. 
», Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Add 


vour order to the School Handwork Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME 
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BUSTER 


BROWN 
SHOES 








For Boys—for Girls 


are the only shoes made over 
the famous Brown Shaping 
Lasts—which change grad- 
ually with each succeeding 
size to conform to the lines 
of the physically perfect foot. 


Girls and boys who wear Buster 
Brown Shoes regularly are therefore 
free from bent or twisted bones, 
broken arches, corns, bunions, etc. 
—for these shoes shape the grow- 
ing foot correctly, gracefully. 

Buster Brown Shoes are comfort- 
able to wear—economical to buy— 
can be resoled over and over— yet 
retail for $2.50, $3, $3.50 and up. 
The name “Buster Brown” in each 
outer sole insures quality, and pro- 
tects your child from foot troubles. 


Write for this Book 


“Training the Growing Foot” is 
a book every parent needs, to pro- 
tect boys and girls from bent or 
twisted foot-bones—broken arches 
—bunions—corns—and painful foot 
ailments. Mailed free, on request, by 


BROWN SHOE COMPANY 
St. Louis, U.S. A. 


Exclusive Manufacturers, Buster Brown Shoes 


peeseeeee MAIL THIS C OUPON=ne=nnn00 
© 
¢ 


BROWN SHOE CO., St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Gentlemen: —Kindly send the book, 
“Training the Growing Foot,” free of any 
charge, to 


Name 
No. & St. 
Town State 


My Shoe Dealer is 


His Address is 
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Light Four 


195 


f. 0. b. Toledo tax free—subject lo change % ilhoul nolice 


The Practical 


hristmas 


B’ PRACTICAL this Christmas— it’s 
the spirit of the times. 


quip the family for efficient living. 
Enable its members to do more with 


less fatigue, to renew energy faster than 


they expend it —celebrate this Christmas 


with a new automobile. 
And let it be the practical automobile. 


The practical automobile for the 


times is the car of known value—the car 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio 


Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars 


in which there is no hint of experiment. 


The practical car is big enough t 
seat five large people comfortably, th 
seats are large, there is plenty of I 
room, and it’s an easy riding car. 
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Athenic Bron mz 


me a , 


Pay Gili Artistic. o 
—A Beneditt Produ < ge 


“Now I Know What to Give” 


Let this be A\THENT( 
BRONZE onality 
present. 

Each graceful pies 
Vase, Clock, Card Set or 
beautiful, useful 

Wrought by 
of cla 


Bronze 






your uxilt 
thie ‘per 


whether 
Ash Tray is 
and — inexpensive 
hand in the implicit 
lines, its rich French 
finish and old Ivory Cameo 

effects harmonize perfectly with mod 

ern ideas in Interior 

Moderate] priced from 90 

\THENIC BRONZE 

pride by all leading 
} Department Stores. 


Special Gift Box Offer 


This beautiful Gift 
Box containing Pen 
fray, Blotter and 


Decoration, 
to $20.00, 
is displayed with 
and 


Jewelers 


Knite usually sells 
for $1.75. Po a 
quaint you quickly 
with Benedict Prod 
ucts we have 
arranged for your 
favorite Jeweler (or 
Departinent Store) to sell 
gift for $1.00 
tisement. 








you this unique 
Just tell him about this adver 
It you cannot be supplied write tou 
Valuable Booklet of Xmas Helps 
It olves the Christmas quandary 
handy booklet which illustrates hundreds ot 
om Benedict Products, including articles ot en 
; ATHENIC BRONZE, KARNAK BRASS) and U 
bos BENEDICT PLATE, Write for your copy today 


Benedict Mfg. Co. East Syracuse, N. Y. | 


thi 








Mince Pie 


is the pie you have for Thanks 
giving and Christmas dinners 

the best dinners of the year. 
It’s just as 
that 


meal 
a par- 


good for any 


you want to make 


ticularly 


good meal. 





citar ssl 


NONE SucH MINCE 


MEAT 


in paraffin-lined boxes is clean 


and wholesome. 
prevents waste. 
offers economy 
quality, 
from 





The package 
NONE SuCH 
, conservation, 
and food values. 

any 


NONE SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


‘“‘Like Mother Used to Make” 
or eS Oye 


grocer. 


\lerrell-Soule , Syracuse 








Handsome Service Table-Wagon 
ana 1a 





Large, Broad, Wide Table 
Top—Removable Glass 
Service Tray — Double 
Drawer—Double Han- 
dles—Large, Deep Under- 
shelves — “Scientifically 
Silent’’— Rubber Tired 
Swivel Wheels. 

\ high grade pieceof furni- 
Luresurpassing anything yet 
ittempted for ease of action, 
(eENERAL Utintity, and ab 
olute noiselessness, 













Write 
" FOR A DeEscrip 
ive PAMPHLET AND 
reais NAME, 


960 Ins. Exg. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





I wdiate Delivery 


| Combination Products Co. 
EDDIN 100 Eaponed Announcements $5.40 
Invitations $6.75.2 envelopesfor each, 
"ost pair cd. 50 Engagement oe $2. 50 Ft ngraved 
illing Cards $1. Birth Announcements 25c per doz. Write 


ROYAL ENGRAVING CO.,814- A Walnut St.,Phile., Pa. 
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Moy Vir ginia I Kitt 


HAVE YOU ANY LEFT-OVER BEANS? 


MAKE A BEAN OMELET 











If Your Family Does Not Like 
| ‘“Warmed-Over” Beans You 
Need Not Throw Them Away 


Melt a Piece of Salt Pork in a 
Hot Pan, and Add the Left- 
Over Beans, Slightly Mashed 

















Cover; Cook Until Browned 
Underneath, Spread One Side 
With Tomatoes and Fold Over 


Turn on a Hot Platter, Gar- 
nish With Parsley and Serve 
for Luncheon or Supper | 


WITH A “LITTLE BIT” OF RICE INVENT A PATTY CASE | 
































A “Bit” of Rice, Even if it 
Seems Too Small to Save, Can 
be Used in an Attractive Way 
eee 


| To Each Cupful of Rice Add 
One Egg; Mix and Press 
a Greased Custard Cup 


Into 





FROM A STALE 


BISCUIT YOU CAN DEVISE 











| | 
Let Stand Until Cold and | 
Firm; Then Bake in a Hot | 


Oven Until Slightly Brown 


Loosen Carefully From Cup and 
Fill With Creamed Salmon or 
Left Over Chopped Meat 


A LUNCHEON DISH 











When Just a Couple of Bis 
cuits are Left, Don’t Consider 
Them Unworthy of Saving 


For if the Tops are Removed 
and the Centers Hollowed Out 
and Used for Bread Crumbs 





LEFT-OVER FARINA WILL 











The Outside Shells 
Toasted in the Oven and Used 
for Serving Creamed Dishes 


Can_ be This Shell Was Filled With — | | 
Creamed Ham and Served as_ | | 


an Individual Luncheon Dish 


— Sa — 


PRODUCE DELICIOUS MUFFINS 














Cold Fine-Ground Cereal is 
Thrown Out Because You Don’t 
Know What to Do With It 


To Every c of Such Cereal Add 
1 c of Milk, 1 c of Flour, 4 t 
| of Baking Powder and 2 Eggs 








Add '% t of Salt, Pour Into 
Greased Muffin Pans and Bake 
in a Quick Oven Half an Hour 


Remove From the Pan, Wrap 
in a Folded Napkin and Serve 
at Once While I lot 





TURN PEAS AND POTATOES INTO VEGETARIAN CROQUETTES 








Folks Think 
and Peas Left From 


Have No Further Use 


Mash These Same Left-Overs 
Together ; Form Into Oblongs ; 
Roll in Egg and Bread Crumbs 


Some Potatoes 


Dinner 








ee ——— 





Fry in Fat Hot Enough to Garnish 
Brown, in 40 Seconds, 


Cube ; 


With Parsley 
Serve for Luncheon or Supper 
With a Cream or Tomato Sauce 


an 
a Bread 
Drain on Brown Paper 





NOTE— Our new booklet, ‘‘ Low-Cost Meals for High-Cost Days,” 


Price, 15 cents. Send your request, 
Wherever ‘“‘c” is used on this page it indicates cupful 


” 


, and “‘t 


together with stamps or coin, to the New Housekeeping Editor, 
stands for teaspoonful. 


ln 


will help you in meeting the high-cost-of-food prob'em this winter 
THE Lapies’ | omME JOURNAL. 
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Soom @lobolcyasst-l-mesiens! 
With Not An Egg Used Io Make It 


We know 55 other ways to save eggs to make the most 
delicious dishes. Thousands of housewives who never 
knew of eggless ways are now being helped by our book: 
‘55 Ways to Save Eggs. You are shown how to save eggs 
and in addition you have a little treasure house of 
recipes. It is free for the asking. Just send for it to the 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 100 Fulton Street, New York City 
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THE FAVORITE 


NEW ORLEANS DELICAC’ 





You often wish you could find some 


new delicious food to give variety to the staple 
things you always serve, something economical and 
easily prepared. Here it is, right at your own grocer’s. 


Shrimp is a dainty shellfish, like small 


lobster, caught in the salt waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean, and prepared and packed 
in sanitary cans right at the water’s edge. Only the 
selected boiled shrimp meats are used. You can eat 
the entire contents of each can; there is no waste. 


S CANNED 
hrimp 
For generations Shrimp have been one 


of the favorite delicacies of the South. ‘Today 
it is possible for you to have this delicacy on your own 
table no matter where you live, and you can easily 
serve it in fifty appetizing ways. 


For dinner, luncheon, a chafing dish 


party, Sunday supper, or the ‘* meatless day,”’ 
serve canned Shrimp. It is sold by all first-class grocers. 


Write us a post card today for your free copy 
of “‘Fifty Southern Recipes for Serving Canned Shrimp.’’ 


It’s a book that will give you many new ideas for delicious novelties. 
Try the recipes in this advertisement for luncheon or dinner. 


U. H. DUDLEY & CO., Distributors 
Duane and Hudson Sts., New York City 


CREOLE GUMBO 


Cut a chicken in pieces and fry in hot lard. Add an onion, sliced, 
1 spoonful flour, 2 dozen oysters, and several pieces of ham, and fry 
till brown. Add 11% quarts water and boil for an hour. Season with 
chopped parsley, salt and strong pepper. Add 1 large can shrimp and 
cook for fifteen minutes longer; then pour into tureen, and add 
boiled rice. 


SHRIMP COCKTAIL 


Mix together the strained 
juice of half a lemon, one- 
half teaspoonful of vine- 
gar, eight drops of tabasco 
sauce, one-half teaspoon- 
ful of horse-radish and 
one-half teaspoonful of 
tomato catsup. Add one 
can shrimp. Serve in 
thoroughly chilled glasses. 





















~<S Py 4 ods 
Canadian Trench Cake 
\ IX a quarter of a cupful of 
a 


‘A butter substitute, one cup- 
ful of brown sugar, one cupful 
of boiling water, two cupfuls of 
seeded raisins and half a tea- 
spoonful of salt in a saucepan; 
bring to the boiling point and 
boil for five minutes; cool, and 
add one teaspoonful of powdered 
cinnamon, one teaspoonful of 
powdered ginger, half a tea- 
spoonful of powdered mace, one 
teaspoonful of soda and two 
cupfuls of flour sifted together; 
beat well; pour into a well- 
greased and papered bread pan and bake in 
a slow oven for one hour. 

This cake is made by Canadian women and 
sent to men in the trenches. It wil! keep in good 
condition a long time. 


Soldier’s Cake 


*REAM one cupful of butter substitute 
with one cupful of brown sugar; add two 
eggs, well beaten, three-quarters of a cupful of 
milk, two cupfuls of whole-wheat flour, one 
cupful of flour sifted with four teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder, half a teaspoonful of salt and 
one teaspoonful of mixed spices; then add 
one cupful each of currants and seeded raisins. 
Mix well, turn into a greased and floured cake 
tin and bake in a moderate oven for two hours. 
The cake should cook quickly for the first ten 
minutes and more slowly afterward. 
This is one of the cakes which is made in Great 
Britain and sent to the men at the front. 


Prisoner’s Bread 


NTO a bowl sift seven pounds of flour and 

stir in enough tepid water to make a firm 
dough; turn out on a floured baking board, 
knead thoroughly until elastic, then knead in 
four tablespoonfuls of butter substitute, one 
tablespoonful of sugar and two teaspoonfuls 
of salt. Divide this dough into three portions 
and bake in a good hot oven. 

This bread does not go moldy; if necessary it 
will keep for one month. It is one of the breads 
sent from England to the prisoners abroad. 


Tipperary Cake 


*REAM half a cupful of butter substitute 
with three-quarters of a cupful of brown 
sugar; add one teaspoonful of vanilla extract 
and three-quarters of a cupful of milk. Mix 
and sift together two teaspoonfuls of cream of 
tartar, one teaspoonful of baking soda, a 
quarter of a teaspoonful of salt and two cup- 
fuls each of whole-wheat flour and white flour. 
Combine the mixtures; add another half a 
cupful of milk and beat well. Turn into a 
greased and floured cake tin, place two thin 
strips of candied orange or lemon peel on the 
top and bake in a moderate oven for one hour. 
This cuke is often served at farewell parties 
given to the ‘‘Tommics”’ before they leave for the 


Jront. 
Sago Hot Cake 


“OVER. one-third of a cupful of fine sago 
with cold water and allow it to soak for 
four hours. Add to it one cupful and a half of 
milk and cook it until the sago is transparent. 
Stir in half a teaspoonful of salt and pour into 
a wet bowl. When cold turn out on a floured 
baking board, knead in sufficient flour so that 
the dough can be rolled out like a biscuit 
dough, cut into thin circles and bake on a hot 
griddle. 
The soldiers who are billeted in the homes 
where they are lucky enough to be served with 
these cakes find them good and appetizing. 


Camp Cake 


I] EAT to a cream half a cupful of butter 

substitute with three-quarters of a cupful 
of brown sugar; add two cupfuls of self- 
raising flour, two eggs well beaten, half a cup- 
ful of milk and half a cupful of Sultana raisins. 
Mix well, turn into a cake tin lined with 
greased paper and bake in a moderate oven 
for fifty minutes. 
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Sa Wartime Mincemeat Roll 


REAM together six table- 

spoonfuls each of butter 
substitute and sugar; add one 
cupful and a half of sifted flour, 
a pinch of salt, two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder and milk — 
about one cupful—sufficient to 
make a stiff batter. Beat well 
and spread in a greased and 
papered jeliy-roll tin. Bake in 
a quick oven for six or eight 
minutes. Turn out on a sheet 
of paper, sprinkle with sugar, 
spread quickly with mincemeat 
and roll up at once. 

To MAKE WAR MINCEMEAT: Mix one pack- 
age of seeded raisins with one package of cur- 
rants; add three apples chopped, one cupful 
and a half of shredded suet, three-quarters of 
a cupful of brown sugar, one tablespoonful of 
lemon juice and one teaspoonful each of pow- 
dered ginger and nutmeg. 


Oatmeal Cake 


I IX together one pound each of flour and 

fine oatmeal, four tablespoonfuls of brown 
sugar, four teaspoonfuls of baking powder and 
half a teaspoonful of baking soda. Melt half 
a cupful of butter substitute and stir it in. 
Warm one cupful and a third of molasses; add 
one cupful of milk. Combine the mixtures and 
beat for five minutes. The batter should be 
stiff. Turn it into a greased and floured shal- 
low cake tin and bake in a slow oven until 
ready. 

Wartime Scones 


NTO a bowl sift two cupfuls of flour, one 

tablespoonful of sugar, half a teaspoonful of 
salt, one teaspoonful of baking soda and two 
teaspoonfuls of cream of tartar; add two cup- 
fuls of Graham flour, and cut and rub in four 
tablespoonfuls of butter substitute. Make the 
dry ingredients into a soft dough with a cupful 
of water or milk, or half water and half milk. 
Divide into four pieces, make each piece into 
a smooth round, roll out half an inch thick, 
divide each round into four scones and bake 
on a hot griddle or in the oven. 


Bread-Crumb Gems 


| UB one cupful of butter substitute into 

two cupfuls of bread’ crumbs; add two 
cupfuls of brown sugar and two cupfuls of 
flour sifted with four teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder; rub these ingredients well together 
with the hands; add one cupful of currants, 
one cupful of seeded raisins, one egg well beaten 
and sufficient milk to make a soft dough. 
Divide into greased and floured gem pans and 
bake in a moderate oven for fifteen or twenty 
minutes. 


Red Cross War Cake 


N IX together two cupfuls of brown sugar, 
LV two cupfuls of hot water, two tablespoon- 
fuls of lard, one teaspoonful of salt and one 
package of seeded raisins. Boil for five 
minutes, or until they begin to bubble. When 
cold add one teaspoonful of ground cloves, one 
teaspoonful of ground cinnamon, three cupfuls 
of flour and one teaspoonful of soda dissolved 
in one teaspoonful of hot water. Bake for 
forty-five minutes in a slow oven. 

This cake was made and sold—also the rec- 
ipe—by a New York Red Cross Chapter for the 
benefit of its funds. 


Cheese Gingerbread 


YOUR one cupful of molasses into a sauce- 
pan; add one cupful of grated cheese and 
place over the fire until melted; then add one 
teaspoonful of baking soda dissolved in a 
quarter of a cupful of warm water and stir 
well. Cut and rub four tablespoonfuls of 
butter substitute into two cupfuls of flour; 
sift in a quarter of a teaspoonful of salt and 
two teaspoonfuls of powdered ginger; mix, 
and add the molasses mixture alternately with 
a quarter of a cupful of tepid water. Divide 
into greased and floured gem pans and bake in 
a moderate oven for twenty minutes 


The Book of Fair Booths. Are you interested in a bazaar for War Funds? If so, this booklet will help you. 
Sixty of the one hundred ideas are illustrated. Price, 25 cents. Address all orders to the Entertainment Bureau, 
Tue LapiEs’ HOME JoURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia. ° 








THE FIRST: NOT THE TWENTIETH 


Remember that beginning with the next—the January — 
number THE Home Journat will be published on the 
FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 


THE JANUARY NuMBER, JANUARY F’Rst 
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Roll Your Boy is Building His F Tod 
a our Doy Is Dullding Fils uture lo ay 
table- 
‘ rT : ° . 
putter Well, son, what would you like to have for Christmas?” is 
d one h 1 f h h i i 
diver, the question of the hour in your home. Boylike, the lad tells 
ig you that he wants a present that will give him “lots of fun.” * Grey 
Za «ec 7 ° 
nt to —— . And then you ask yourself, “What do J want him to have?” Submarine 
t well LECTRICAL engineering 1s won- O , ' “2 : : : 
Que detkl fa. beret Ba hs ke u realize that his play guides and directs his thoughts and The Gilbert Submarine “G-150” is an 
egg that's worth while. “Think of great men ambitions—and upon his thoughts and ambitions of today are = working miniature model of the , 
ve: like Franklin, Morse and Edison who j ic : j . : istory-making submarine. Itis equipped 
cight eaporthaytid eh eae ek ae built his character and achievements of tomorrow. ‘ with strong power spring motor, sub- 
ugar graph the telephone—the electric light Gilbert Toys meet this double test of fun and education. The merging planes, self-propelling torpedo, 
5 ar, are 2 sult ctricé “x perl- . . . 6 Q ae ax Ne . ‘ 
-meat Ce boy delights in them because they appeal to his desire for slong witkfecie tote aa 
_ ; ' : , * ; ; z tits periscope visible; then 
=" These Gilbert Flectrical Sets of Ex- variety and they challenge his skill and ingenuity. The parents when the submerging planes are set, it 
f cur- Se nntratss< ceoneere amen oe appreciate Gilbert Toys because they awaken and develop the che dane srg Phare oF a 
pe \ stra. 1 s “LEC . . . “4° . . “ha - ° ace 1dentica 
upful trical Enginecring—are the. most fasci- constructive and engineering ability which builds cities; the submarine. Dieclatgua tex fnealt “a 
ios nating playthings for teaching, demon- . F . . ee d 
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Armour Meals for 
the Holidays 


DD the joy of good wholesome foods to the 
merry-making of your Yuletide—foods purity- 
guaranteed by the Armour Oval Labelon the package. 


The Oval Label Line supplies nearly everything nec- 
essary. Breakfasts of Star Ham, Star Bacon or Devon- 
shire Farm Sausage, with other Armour delicacies 
to make the meal complete. Luncheons in endless 
variety quickly prepared from Armour’s at 
Package Foods! Dinners with rich, spicy Star 
Ham for the main dish, and pie for dessert, with 
Veu%eat Mince Meat the filling, and the light, flaky 
certainty of “Simon Pure” pastry for the crust! For 
the best of beverages serve Armour’s Grape Juice! 





When You Do Holiday Marketing Take This List With You 


Meals prepared with Oval Label Products offer 
a real expression of the completeness of the 
Armour food line. 


The Armour Oval Label brings to your table the 
best from bounteous. field, pasture, garden, vine- 
yard and orchard—the highest food value of land 
and sea. More than three hundred quality foods, 
selected with the same care you would use, with 
the whole world’s resources from which to choose. 


Give your pantry.an Oval Label atmosphere and 
greet your guests with the certainty of serving 
them the best that the world’s greatest food pur- 
veyors can produce. 




















Send for This Book—Let a Dime Save You Dollars! 


Our color-illustrated book, “The Business of Being a Housewife,” is a 
practical treatise on efficiency in the home. Produced by the collz aboration 
of America’s most famous household and culinary experts, it is published by 
our Domestic Science Department to help American women reduce the 
present high cost of living. It may save you hundreds of dollars. So long 
as the present edition lasts, we will send it on receipt of 10 cents (stamps or 
coin) to pay for packing and pcestage. Address Domestic Science Depart- 
ment, Desk 97, Armour and Company, Chicago. 


Stockinet Star Ham Metzéedé Oleomargarine Kti%ede Package Foods 
Star Bacon Grapé Juice ane, Meats, oe ish, 
hetiBea? Sli ‘ oups, ruits, Vege 
aca ee KeusBeat Mince Meat tables, Pork. and Beans, 
Leaf Lard Devonshire Farm Ketchup, ae sees, 
Vegetole Shortening) Sausage Cyan, Cocate Sauce, 
Cloverbloom Butter lexiBed? ~Cheese . 


ted Milk, Rice, Salmon, 
Kees! Eggs Jams and Jellies Sardines, TunaFish, etc, 
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Recipes for the Holidays 


By Which to Make the 
Color-Illustrated Dishes on Pages 28 and 29 


mash one pound or more of white potatoes 

according to the size of your turkey. Season 
with salt and pepper. Add half a cupful of corn- 
bread crumbs, one small chopped onion, one table- 
spoonful of butter substitute and one cupful of 
finely chopped celery. 


Pas Stuffing for Roast Turkey. Boil and 


Corn Custard Pudding. To one can of corn add 
seasoning of salt and pepper, one tablespoonful of 
butter substitute, three eggs well beaten, one cup- 
ful and a half of milk and three tablespoonfuls of 
flour dissolved in a portion of the milk. Cook in 
a greased baking dish. 


Cabbage Salad. Cut into shreds the inner part 
of a hard head of cabbage. Arrange this cabbage 
for individual serving by packing into green pep- 
pers, each of which has had seeds and seams re- 
moved and been boiled until soft. Cover the 

cabbage with a dressing made of half a cupful of 

milk, two eggs, one tablespoonful of butter sub- 
stitute, one tablespoonful of flour and two table- 
spoonfuls of vinegar. Season with salt and pepper. 
Garnish with beets. 


White Soup. Put four large peeled and sliced 
potatoes and one onion into a saucepan, cover 
with water and allow them to boil until soft. Rub 
them through a sieve. Melt one tablespoonful of 
butter substitute in a saucepan, stir in one table- 
spoonful of flour, add the water from the boiled 
potatoes, and half a cupful of milk; season with 
salt and pepper. Serve hot with diced pieces of 
toasted bread. 


Roast Goose (Imitation). Parboil one pound of 
liver, then slice it into long thin pieces. Put a 
Jayer of mashed potatoes in a roasting pan, cover 
with slices of liver, then herb stuffing, and again 
more liver and ee Keep the layers in shape 
to resemble a goose. Cover all with a thick layer 
of mashe d potatoes, and baste every ten minutes 
with fat. 

HERB STUFFING: Chop four ounces of beef suet 
finely and mix it with one cupful of bread crumbs, 
one tablespoonful of chopped parsley, one table- 
spoonful of sage, some thyme, the grated rind of a 
lemon, pepper and salt. Beat one egg and add to 
the mixture with a little milk; mix well, and use. 

BREAD SAUCE: Put one cupful of milk with a 
small onion into. a saucepan; bring slowly to the 
boil; add half a cupful of bread crumbs and one 
te iblespoonful of butter substitute and simmer 
slowly; remove the onion; season with pepper 
and salt. 


Mock Pigeons. Mince finely together half a 
pound of lean beef and the same amount of pork 
by putting through a meat chopper twice; flatten 
out with a rolling pin, divide into four equal por 
tions and spread each portion with forcemeat; roll 
each up tightly and form into the shape of a 
pigeon; use pieces of potatoes to form the wings 
and legs. Lay in a baking pan, and add a cupful 
of stock; baste frequently. Serve with currant 
jelly. 

FORCEMEAT: Boil one onion; drain, and chop 
finely; mix with it one cupful of bread crumbs, 
half a teaspoonful of sage, pepper and salt, and 
the yolk of one egg, stir and use. 


Mince Pie (Meatless). Cook half a cupful of rice 
in water until soft; drain; add to the rice half a 
cupful of seeded raisins, half ac upful of currants, 
half a cupful of honey, two tablespoonfuls of 
chopped orange, a little lemon peel, one table- 
spoonful of butter substitute and half a teaspoon- 
ful of mixed spice; mix well. Line a pie pan with 
pastry and fill with the mixture. Cover with a 
top paste and press the edges together. Brush 
over with white of egg, then dust with sugar and 
bake. 


Christmas Cake (Eggless). Sift together two 
cupfuls of flour and two tablespoonfuls of baking 
powder into a mixing bowl; add one teaspoonful 
of ground ginger and a little nutmeg; rub in half 
a cupful of butter substitute; add “half a cupful 
of seeded raisins, half a cupful of currants, two 
ounces of candied peel and half a cupful of honey; 
mix well together, adding a little milk if necessary, 
and bake in a slow oven. This makes one cake; 
to make a three-tier cake use two times and a half 
the quantity. Ice with boiled honey icing. 


Old English Plum Pudding. Mix half a pound 
of flour, one cupful of honey, chopped suet and 
bread crumbs with the grated rind of half a lemon, 
one teaspoonful of chopped candied orange peel, 
a little nutmeg, a pinch of salt, half a cupful each 
of raisins and currants and four well-beaten eggs. 
Divide into individual molds and steam for six or 
seven hours. 


Jellied Prunes. Wash half a pound of prunes 
and soak them overnight in cold water. Simmer 
in the same water until half done. Slice half a 
large lemon and break into one-inch pieces half a 
stick of cinnamon, add both to the prunes and 
finish cooking. Remove from the fire and stir in 
half a cupful of honey, taking care not to break 
the fruit. Let stand until cold. Strain off the 
liquid and add gelatin, following the proportions 
given for jelly making on the package. Use a por- 
tion of thes prune juice to soften the gelatin and 
part of the required amount of boiling water to 
dissolve it. Fill a dai mold to the depth of half 
an inch with the gelatin mixture and stand it in 
ice water until fame 9 Pit the prunes, keeping 
them as whole as possible; place in the mold and 
fill the latter with the remaining gelatin mixture. 
When hard unmold and fill the center with half 
a pint of cream, whipped, sweetened with honey 
and flavored with vanilla. 


Raisin, Nut and Honey Bars, Take two cupfuls 
of raisins and one cupful of mixed nuts and grind 
them together through a food chopper. Mix them 
with a quarter of a cupful of honey and put into 
an enameled pan. Pack under a weight for 
twenty-four hours. 


Raisin Pie Filling. Put two cupfuls of raisins 
and half a cupful of currants into a saucepan with 
two cupfuls of water and stew them until tender 
Add a cupful of honey, the juice of one orange and 
of one lemon and half of the grated rind of each, 
one tablespoonful of butter substitute and two 
well-beaten eggs. Thicken with dried bread 
crumbs. 


Date Pudding Steamedin Ramekins. Melt three 
tablespoonfuls of butter substitute and add half 
a cupful each of molasses and sweet milk. Mix 
one cupful and a half of flour with half a teaspoon- 
ful of soda and a quarter of a teaspoonful each of 
salt, nutmeg, allspice and cloves, and stir into the 
molasses, milk and fat. Last of all add half a 
pound of dates, stoned and chopped. Steam in 


greased ramekins for an hour and a half. Serve 
with whipped cream, maple colored, with maple 
flavoring. 


Raisin Kisses. Put the whites of three eggs into 
a bowl and whisk them to a stiff froth; then pour 
on three-quarters of a cupful of maple sirup boiled 
until it threads. Beat for ten minutes, then add 
half a cupful of seeded raisins. Drop on greased 
paper on a baking sheet; bake in a cool oven. 


Frozen Raisin Pudding. Put into a stewpan 
three cupfuls of milk, the finely chopped peel of 
one lemon, half ac upful of honey and a crushed 
piece of cinnamon about one inch long. Place the 
pan on the fire and bring the mixture to a boil; 
then let it simmer for about five minutes. Put 
into a bowl four raw yolks of eggs and stir them 
well together; then mix the flavored milk with 
them gradually and return the mixture to the 
stewpan; stir on the fire until it is thick like cream; 
then take up and rub it all through a fine sieve. 
Put this custard aside until cold, then pour it into 
the freezer and freeze to the thickness of a batter. 
Mix with a cupful of stiffly whipped cream and 
half a cupful of seeded raisins; flavor with a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla essence. Refreeze the mixture 
until dry. 


Apple and Raisin Tapioca. Pare and core four 
good sized apples. Fill the centers with raisins 
and molasses. Put into a baking dish and place 
in a hot oven; when nearly done cover with 
tapioca made by boiling three tablespoonfuls of 
tapioca in three cupfuls of boiling water until clear. 
Add a little salt, sweeten to taste with molasses 
and add half a cupful of seeded raisins, cut into 
small pieces. 


Creamy Tapioca Raisin Pudding. To one quart 
of milk add two tablespoonfuls of uncooked tapi- 
oca and two tablespoonfuls of uncooked rice, half 
a teaspoonful of salt, half a cupful of honey and 
one cupful of seede d raisins, washed and dried. 
Bake in a slow oven, stirring down the crust as it 
forms on top until tite pudding is done. Then let 
it just form. 


Raisin Chocolate Pie. Mix one tablespoonful of 
flour to a smooth paste with a quarter of a cupful 
of milk. Add one ounce of melted chocolate, one 
teaspoonful of butter substitute, three tablespoon- 
fuls of chopped raisins, three tablespoonfuls of 
honey, a pinch of salt and three-quarters of a cup- 
ful of milk. Cook in a double boiler until it thick- 
ens; then add two well-beaten eggs and half a 
teaspoonful of vanilla extract. Pour into a baked 
crust and set in a hot oven until firm. 


Whole-Wheat Prune Bread. Wash one cupful 
of prunes; soak for several hours; drain, stone 
and chop. Mix and sift two cupfuls and a half of 
whole-wheat flour, a quarter of a cupful of mo- 
lasses, one tablespoonful of melted shortening, 
one teaspoonful of salt and four teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder; add one cupful and a half of milk; 
beat well. Add the prunes. Put into greased 
bread pans, allow to stand for twenty or twenty- 
five minutes in a warm place, and bake in a mod- 
erate oven for one hour. 


Baked Honey Custard With Raisin Cake. Beat 
three eggs slightly, taking care not to make them 
foamy. Add slowly a quarter of a cupful of honey, 
two cupfuls of milk (scalded), an eighth of a tea- 
spoonful of powdered cinnamon and a quarter of 
a teaspoonful of salt. Bake in cups set in a pan 
ot water. 


Raisin Cakes. Cream half a cupful of butter 
substitute and half a cupful of warm honey to- 
gether; beat in the yolks of two eggs, the grated 
rind of one lemon and the juice of two lemons. 
Beat this mixture thoroughly. Sieve three cup- 
fuls of flour and three teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der; whisk the whites of the eggs stiffly; stir these 
into the lemon mixture. Add a little more flour, 
if the dough is not stiff enough, and as many 
chipped seedless raisins as it will take. Turn onto 
a floured board; roll out thinly, cut with a fancy 
pastry cutter, sprinkle with chopped nuts, place 
on a floured baking tin and bake in a quick oven. 


Fig Roll With Boiled Honey Icing. One cupful of 
figs chopped fine, two cupfuls of bread crumbs, 
one cupful of honey , half a cupful of suet chopped 
fine, two eggs, the gre ated rind and the juice of one 
lemon, one tablespoonful of molasses, one tea- 
spoonful of grated nutmeg, half a cupful of flour, 
and milk enough to make a stiff batter. Steam for 
three hours. 


Boiled Honey Icing. Take half a cupful of 
strained honey and boil until thick; flavor with 
a teaspoonful of lemon juice and pour on the stiffly 
beaten white of one egg; add three marshmallows 


and beat hard and rapidly until soft and creamy. 


Corn-Bread Raisin Pudding. Put one cupful and 
a quarter of stale corn bread through a chopper 
and soak for fifteen minutes in one pint of milk. 
Mix a quarter of a teaspoonful each of clove and 
allspice, half a teaspoonful of cinnamon, half a 
cupful of raisins, one saltspoonful of salt, the 
grated peel only of one lemon and half a cupful of 
liquid maple sirup, or honey, as preferred. Add 
this mixture to the bread and milk. Then add one 
beaten egg, two tablespoonfuls of melted shorten 
ing and a quarter of a teaspoonful of soda dis- 


solved in a spoonful of cold water. Steam in a 
greased earthenware or fireproof glass dish for 
two hours. Top each serving with a little ice 
cream, or, if turned out of the baking dish and 


served cold, surround with hot lemon sauce. 

Raisin Christmas Cake for the Children. The 
turtles on the cake are formed by sticking cloves 
in for heads, the stems of the raisins making the 
tails. Arrowhead leaves and grasses are cut from 
citron to decorate the sides. The icing on the cake 
is the same as that on the fig pudding. 


Prune Honey Pudding. Wash one cupful and ; 
half of prunes; then let them stand just cove co 
with warm water for twenty minutes. Drain, re 
move the pits and chop the pulp. To this add half 
a pint of sweet milk, one cupful of bread crumbs, 
the grated rind of half a lemon, three tablespoon- 
fuls of honey and three tables poonfuls of melted 
shortening. Then sift one « ee of flour, two tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder and one teaspoonful 
of salt together and add last. Place the mixture 
in a greased covered mold (a pound coffee can is 
excellent) and set, weighted, in a kettle of boiling 
water that will come two-thirds to the top of the 
mold. Cook in this way or in a steamer for two 
hours and a half. Serve with a sauce made of one 
beaten egg, one cupful of honey and two teaspoon- 
fuls of lemon juice, boiled together. Add hot 
water if a thinner sauce is desired. 
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The Pure Maple Sweet- 
ness of Log Cabin Syrup 


AS great food value. It’s 

healthful,— gives fire and 
strength to the system. That’s 
what we need to fight the battle 
of every-day life. 


And everybody—children and grown- “ 
ups—likes the appetizing, wholesome | 
taste of maple. 


Griddle Cakes, cereals, fried hominy, 
French toast and waffles, even plain ‘" 
bread, go like dessert when served to 
the children with the sweet they never | 
get enough of— 


TOWLES © 
LOG CABIN | 
SYRUP | 


Log Cabin is also delicious on grape-fruit and 
for making maple nut sundaes at home. 
It is the all-year-’round sweet with an un- 
limited number of uses. 


att 


Bhp 





Towle’s is supreme for the woman who bakes. * 
A maple pie flavored with Log Cabin Syrup | 
holds unsuspected delights for those who have 
never tasted it. And the same is true of the 
delicious hot biscuits, the maple layer cake, 
the cookies—and the wonderful, home-made 
maple candies. 


Towle blend which mellows and preserves the delicate 
maple flavor. It is almost indescribable to those who 
have never tasted it. 


The secret of the famous Log Cabin popularity is the 8 


Log Cabin is the children’s delight, the grown-ups’ 
relief from ordinary flavorings, the housewife’s right- 
hand partner in her witchery of food preparation. 


Look forthe Log Cabin Can. All good grocers can supply 
you with it in three sizes. 


THE TOWLE MAPLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
(The Center of North America) 
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(CONTINUED 


that Judith does for our boys. No, no; she 
isn’t a Jeanne d’Arc; she’s—well, the nearest I 
can come to it is sisterhood —comradeship—the 
fighting comrade. Those fellows know—don’t 
you think they don’t!—what she wants of 
them. And this is what Jack said: 

*€¢ Dad, I don’t know how she does it, or how 
some of the other girls do it, but they do. They 
put it up to a fellow to be decent. They never 
talk about it—I should say not!—they aren’t 
that sort! We know well enough that a girl 
who wants to talk about that sort of thing 
really has it in for us, whether she knows it or 
not. No, they don’t have to talk. They just 
make you feel that—you can’t have the honor 
of their acquaintance if you aren’t straight. 
And, by George, they make it so interesting to 
know them that a fellow’d be a fool to run any 
risk of losing their friendship. I say, I wish 
some of the girls back home knew Judith Taine. 
Byron Winters says that too.’”’ 

“Qh, Barry, I like that!” I cried. ‘How 
glad I am for Jack—and Kirke—and Byron! 
Tell me about Byron. You think all this has 
really got hold of him?” 

Barry was silent for a minute. Then he said 
slowly: ‘I think I may tell you, for I know 
you can be trusted with it, and I want you to get 
a new idea of Byron. You'll get a new idea 
of Wendell, too—learn how intensely practical 
his Christianity is, and how he makes it serve 
his purposes. It seems that Byron went off to 
camp with the view, as Wendell told us, that it 
didn’t matter a copper cent what happened to 
him. You can easily see how, with his back- 
ground and his reckless youth—his dissipated 
youth—he would feel about taking chances with 
whatever he could get of diversion at camp. 
He’s pretty sophisticated —understood what it 
would mean if he let Scylla get him—so he 
chose Charybdis, one of the pretty country 
girls. Wendell, by the grace of God’’— Barry 
spoke reverently—‘‘came across them one 
evening just in time.” 


FELT my pulses quickening again. It was so 

easy to picture the scene: Byron, with his 
young biond beauty, his graceful, laughing 
deviltry; the pretty little country girl, fas- 
cinated by him. How could Kirke Wendell, 
with all his skill and knowledge, deal with such 
a situation when it had reached such a pass? 

“When it comes to a winning manner, you 
know nobody can excel Wendell himself. He 
joined the pair, began to taik with them, let 
Byron see that the game was off for this 
time, and presently took him away from the 
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had frozen individualities together to make 
sluggish worms from cowed men. The prison 
ers in the squirming line obeyed the warden’s 
bellow with panic eagerness. Awkwardly, in 
evident fear that they were wrong and would 
be punished, but anxiously desirous, too, of the 
boons they could not comprehend yet, the 
convicts stumbled out of the lockstep. They 
huddled in the aisle like driven wethers. The 
leader opened the door to the yard. Several 
men turned about and looked at the smiling 
warden. Not until then did they believe in their 
new privileges and begin to mumble excitedly 
to one another. 

Doyle made a funnel of his hands before his 
mouth. 

“Shop 18!” he megaphoned. Then: “Rise! 
March!” 

He grinned, seemingly straight at Cragg, as 
the next file scrambled into the aisle. The 
workmen of shop 18 did not form in lockstep. 
They jammed the narrow space between the 
rows of benches much like an outside crowd 
leaving a hall. Their voices were uncon- 
strained. 

The miracle was accomplished. Tyranny 
had been sloughed off without bloody rebellion. 
Now, though the warden had asked his audi- 
ence not to applaud, some of the prisoners still 
in their seats impulsively clapped their hands. 
The unchecked demonstration rapidly spread. 
All over the chapel calloused palms crashed 
resoundingly. 

Again Doyle bent his eyes on Cragg, and 
grinned triumphantly. This time the striper 
knew the look was meant for him alone. In- 
stantly he construed the broad smile as a taunt. 
He understood the warden’s game now. Doyle 
had been testing the thousand inmates to make 
sure none were wolves under wool. They 
flocked as he shepherded them, bleating de- 
light that they were “‘ free” to ‘‘baa’”’ together 
and would have a bit more fodder. The fleece 
each wore was his own natural coat. All were 
but wethers. 


A save one! The tiger never had pre 
tended even the lesser fierceness of a wolf. 
He was enraged when the man on the platform 
grinned at him as if he were a sheep like the 
rest. Hesnarled back, untamed. A man-eater 
bites as savagely at the bars of a big cage as he 
tries to get out of a smaller pen. He hates his 
keeper none the less because he can pace four 
times instead of twice his length without turn- 
ing baffled from a steel corner. 

The permission granted Cragg to talk with 
other convicts, the privilege of walking out of 
lockstep to and from shop drudgery, a better 
dinner promised for to-morrow—these did not 
make freedom. Huntoon was the same prison 
of harsh walls and bare ground. Like the old 
jailer, Doyle kept the gates locked. Escape 
was impossible. But if the holder of the cage 
keys ever should risk himself within reach of 
his striped captive the tiger would spring. 
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girl—fuming, of course. They went fora walk; 
Byron couldn’t refuse and be the gentleman 
he considers himself. That walk lasted—prac- 
tically all night. 

“Tt happened that Byron had twenty-four 
hours’ leave—had been intending to spend 
them any way he could, since he hadn’t time to 
get home and back and had no acquaintance 
near by. He spent half of them with the one 
man who could get hold of his heart. And be- 
fore morning Wendell had got hold of it. By- 
ron has made his vow. Wendell thinks he’ll 
keep it. Judith Taine has done the rest.” 


*OMETHING came upin my throat, choking 
me. AsI had always known—yet had never 
known—the tremendous force there is in man- 
hood is equaled, perhaps in some ways sur- 
passed, by the incalculable power there is in 
womanhood. And when it is young woman- 
hood and it is arrayed against the world-old 
strategies of the devil, it is resistless. If Judith 
Taine—the girl who reminded Barry of one of 
the exquisite deep red roses of my garden with 
the strong stem which kept its lovely head well 
up when more delicate roses drooped—if Ju- 
dith Taine had shown Byron Winters what is 
worth living—and dying—for, then it must be 
he knew at last and never could forget. 

“Days afterward,” Barry went on, after a 
little interval during which from my place be- 
hind him both my arms had come about his 
neck and my cheek had rested against his thick, 
fast-graying hair, ‘‘Byron came to Wendell 
and said this: ‘When you wanted me to go 
to the Taines, and I told you that even if I’d 
promised you I’d stop having a man’s game 
with the others [ wouldn’t do what all the fel- 
lows were falling for—playing round with the 
goody-goodiecs—I knew I was a fool. But I 
didn’t know how big a fool I was till I came to 
know that girl. I never knew before what it was 
to feel as if you’d got to keep clean for fear a girl 
like that would see your uncleanness in your 
eyes. I care more now to look her straight in 
the face than I’ve ever cared for anything be- 
fore. And as for looking you straight in the 
face—I reckon I’ve got to do that too. Then 
when you hear that they’ve buried me some- 
where over there—at least you can feel I don’t 
dishonor the flag that covers me—or ——’ 

“And then he couldn’t get any farther—and 
Wendell couldn’t get any farther telling me. | 
don’t believe I can get any farther telling you, 
Jo, dear. In all my life I’ve never been so 
stirred. But maybe—you won’t mind Jack’s 
being chums with Byron now. I don’t.” 
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All the benches except the first three on the 
right were empty now. 

“Shop 1!” the warden called the last line. 
“Rise! March!” 

The striper stooped sullenly to pick up his 
ball by the chain, and stood with the fifty con- 
victs in gray. He waited for the men in the 
front rows to pass up the center aisle first. 
Doyle turned to get his ulster. As he bent 
above the chair Cragg perceived that his coat 
hid no revolver butts. The warden tossed the 
ulster over his arm carelessly. One of the 
pockets bulged, but did not sag as if it held 
anything heavy. The striper realized that 
Doyle was unarmed. 


N A FLASH Cragg saw his chance. The war- 

den was descending the steps from the plat- 
form. He sauntered toward the center aisle as 
the striper edged to the end of the third pew. 
The other prisoners all had started for the 
door. There was nobody now between the 
tiger and his intended prey only a dozen feet 
distant. He was ready to leap. With a sidewise 
swing of the ball on his leg chain Cragg could 
break the warden’s knees. Then, his man 
knocked down, another blow would crush 
Doyle’s skull. 

“Cragg!” the warden startled the lurker. 
“‘T understand you used to be a fine gardener 
outside. I love flowers too. I’m planning to 
have a lot of posy beds next spring; some 
vines to cover the ugly walls, and roses and 
shrubbery along the walks.’”’ As Doyle came 
up to the third bench he reached his hand into 
the bulging pocket of his ulster. ‘‘ Here are a 
couple of seed and nursery catalogues. Look 
them over in your cell to-night, will you? Then 
to-morrow we'll have a talk and decide what to 
order.” 

The warden glanced indignantly at Cragg’s 
fetters. 

“Go out to the blacksmith now and have 
that ball and chain cut off. Stop at the tailor 
shop on your way back. I ordered the store- 
keeper to get a gray suit ready for you. By the 
way, your cell is changed from solitary to 39 in 
A ward. You have been taken off shop work. 
I want you to be head gardener, Cragg.”’ 

Doyle held out the two gorgeous books. On 
the outside of one was a cluster of roses. The 
other cover illustrated multicolored iris. 

The tiger stared dazedly at the catalogues. 
He had not seen their like in fourteen years. 
Erstwhile familiar perfumes seemed to rise 
from the pictured flowers to his nostrils. The 
glare dulled in his green eyes; then they bright- 
ened to blue. The beast died. The man John 
Cragg was reborn. 

The striper dropped hisiron ball. With both 
hands he clutched the beautiful books and the 
blunt fingers that tendered them. He looked 
squarely, not at a warden but into the smiling 
face of a fellow man who loved flowers too. 

“It’s Christmas!”’ he choked, ‘‘re’lly Christ- 
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Little cooks and big 


“ike Raliston 
Wheat Food 


because it is so easy to pre- 
pare, and because everyone 
eats heartily of it. 

















Children love Ralston and never tire 
of it. Ralston satisfies their hunger 
and supplies the very elements 
needed to build strong constitutions. 


Ralston also stimulates the digestive 
organs to normal action. It has the 
natural whole wheat color. 
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One cup of Ralston makes six deli- 
cious servings. It is very economical. 






Get a checkerboard package from 
your grocer, today. 









WET WEIGHT '%@ POUNDS 


m PURINA 


STERILIZED 


Purina Branzos—tThe natural food laxative, with all the virtues 
of the bran coat, plus the nutritive value of the wheat. Makes delicious 
muffins, porridge, bread, etc. In checkerboard packages at your grocer’s. 


Sample Packages. Ralston Wheat Food —Purina Branzos—Purina Whole Wheat Flour—each 
sufficient for one meal. Select any two and send 10c for mailing. |5c for all three (East 
of Rockies). Recipe Folders Free. 


Ralston Purina Company, 810 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 






MANUFACTURED BY 


RALSTON PURINA CO. ize.” 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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sk for 
DSroumisows 


when buying 
Christmas 


your 


Si ealys: 


Tags and Cards 


Dennison Also Makes Useful Gifts and 


Effective Home Decorations 








GIFTS 


Handy Boxes le 
Jewelry Cabinets 
Jewelry Cleaning Outfits 
Picture Framing Outfits 
Sealing Wax Sets 
Ring Cleaning Outfits 
Doll Outfits 
Game Counter Outfits 
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| CARDS 
Steel Engraved 


Ten Designs, each with 
Envelope 
Small Name Cards 
Sets of Small Cards and 
Envelopes 
Lithographed 
Eight Designs, each 
with Envelope 


; 


' 25 centsaboxto!0 centseach 
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Dennison’s Goods are 
sold by all Stationers, 
Druggists and Depart- 


eMannfachuing So, 
_ The Tag Makers 
FRAMINGHAM - MASS. 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
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TAGS, 
CARDS, SEALS 





For Christmas ‘Packages 


Also Bill Holders 
Coin Holders 
Coin Cases, Boxes 
Tinsel Cords 
Gummed Ribbons 
Twines 


Crepe Paper Packing 





10 cents to 35 cents each 


PAPER 
DECORATIONS 


For Home, Hall 
or Table 
3, 


Dll 4 Christmas 

Crepe Papers 
Festoons 

Garlands 

Streamers 

Lunch Sets 

Paper Napkins 
Doilies 

Table Covers 

5 cents to60 cents each 
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COUPON 
for 


Dewnioond 
1917 CHRISTMAS BOOK 


Dennioon NI fy. Se. 


Framingham - Mass, 


For the enclosed 2 cents send 
me a copy of your 1917 Christ- 
mas 





Name 


Address- — 



































A New 











0k List for 





Compiled by the Sunwise Turn Book Shop 








EDITOR’S NOTE—Mrs. Mary Mowbray-Clarke and Miss Madge Jenison, who founded 
the Sunwise Turn Book Shop, in New York City, have made bookselling a fine art. At the 
request of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL they have compiled this list of books, which will 
be of particular interest to the different classes of readers indicated. Books are the great 
spiritual companions, and there is a book for every human need. Look over this list care- 
fully and you will find many hints for your Christmas buying. Any librarian or bookseller 
can get these books for you. Some of them are new, and some are old. 








Books to Give an Art 


Novels for Men 





Student 


“THE FINE Arts,” by 
Baldwin Brown. 

“ART,” by Clive Bell. 

“CREATIVE CRITICISM,” 
by Joel E. Spingarn. 

** AESTHETICS,” by Bene- 
detto Croce. 

“THE BEAUTIFUL.”” by 
Vernon Lee. A book for 
everyone interested in art. 

“THREE LECTURES ON 
AESTHETICS,” by Bernard 
Bosanquet. 

“IDEALS OF THE East,” 
by Okakura Kakuzo. 

“SCULPTURE,” by Lorado 
Taft. 

“FIGURE DRAWING,” by R. G. Hatton. 

““CoMPOSITION,” by R.G. Hatton. 


Books for a Father With Sons 
in Their Teens 


*““DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION,” by 
John Dewey. 

“THe Way OF ALL FLEsH,”’ by Samuel 
Butler. A novel every mature parent 
ought to read. 

““How WE THINK,” by John Dewey. 

““VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE,” by Davis. 

““VOCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY,” by I/arry 
Hellingworth. 

“TALKS TO TEACHERS ON SOME OF 
Lire’s IDEALS,” by William James. 

“EDUCATION AFTER THE WAR,” by 
J. HH. Badley. 

“THE Boy’s Book or CONSERVA- 
TION,” by O. W. Price. 

“FATHER AND SON,” by Edmund 
Gosse. A remarkable book. 

“JEAN CHRISTOPHE,’ by Romain 
Rolland. If your boy has temperament. 

‘““PELLE THE CONQUEROR,” by Nexd. 
If he is to be in the industrial field. 

‘*CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS,” by Rudyard 


“THe JUNGLE Book,” by Rudyard 
Kipling. Every father should read these a 
two and pass them on to his boy. 59 


Books to Give a Girl of Sixteen 


HIS is a time of survey over the possibilities 

and meanings of the life approaching. A girl's 
reading at this age should be as wide as possible, to 
broaden both knowledge and sympathy. 

“FAMILIAR STUDIES OF MEN AND Books,” by 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 

“LIFE IN ANCIENT ATHENS,” by Tucker. 

‘*THE SPARTAN,” by Caroline Dale Snedeker. 

“THE QUEEN OF THE AIR,” by John Ruskin, 
glamorously unfolds Greek art. 

““THE SOUL OF AN INDIAN,” by Charles A. East- 
man, and ‘*“‘SOULS OF BLACK FOLK,” by Burg- 
hardt Du Bois, give insight into the lives of races 
that form part of our American environment. 

**PLays,”’ by W. B. Yeats. 

“THE WELL AT THE WoRLD’s END,” by William 
Morris, isa pageant of life in the healthiest terms. 

“THe DELIGHT MAKERS,” by Bandelier. 

‘“THE PIPES OF PAN,” by Bliss Carman. 

“*NIGHTS WITH UNCLE REMus,”’ by Joel Chandler 
Harris. 


Books to Give a Mother With Young 
Children 


“TENERALLY she has time for few books but 
J needs many. 

‘“THE MOTHER AND HER CHILD,” by Sager. 

“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF CHILDREN,” by 
Dr. Emmett Holt. 

‘“ FEEDING THE FAMILY,” by Dr. Mary S. Rose. 

““A MONTESSORI MOTHER,” by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. 

“UNDERSTOOD BETsy,’’ by Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher. 

“THE Way LIFE BEGINS,” by Cade, is by far the 
best book of child training in the biological facts of 
reproduction, This book, published by the Social 
Hygiene Society, is admirably illustrated and clear. 

“THE ART OF STORY TELLING,” by Marie L. 
Shedlock. 

“Tire TRUE ANNALS OF FAIRYLAND,” by Wil- 
liam Canton, 

“THE KING OF IRELAND'S SON,” by Padraic 
Colum, is a beautiful saga good for reading aloud. 

‘“‘A NuRSERY BOOK OF SCIENCE,” by J. R. 
Ainsworth Davis. 

““BuGs, BEETLES AND BUTTERFLIES,” by Dan 
Beard. 

*““HEALTH AND THE WOMAN MOVEMENT,” by 
Dr. Clelia Mosher. An invaluable pamphlet by the 
medical adviser of Leland Stanford University. 


Books for a Soldier 


“THE WAR OF POSITIONS,” by Paul Azan. A 
French officer on the technique of trench warfare. 

““WitTH KITCHENER TO KHARTOUM,” by G. W. 
Steevens. Written in 1899 by one of the most bril- 
liant of English war correspondents. 

‘* BULLETS AND BILLETs,”’ by Bruce Bairnsfather. 

“‘A GERMAN DESERTER’S WAR EXPERIENCE.” 

““Camp COOKERY,” by Horace Kephart. 

**THE MORAL OBLIGATION TO BE 
INTELLIGENT,” by John Erskine. 

““THE WILL TO BELIEVE,” by ie 
William James. The noblest de- q 
fense of the belief in immortality. 

“THE EVERLASTING MERCY,” 
by John Masefield. 

““DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES AND 
BARRACK ROOM BALLADs,”’ by 
Rudyard Kipling. 

‘““LEAVES OF Grass,” by Walt 
Whitman. 

*“‘ADVENTURES OF AN IRISH R. 
M.,”’ by Somerville and Ross. Very 
entertaining storiesof a fox-hunting 
squire. 

**How TO LIVE AT THE FRONT,” 
by Hector MacQuarrie. An Eng- 
lish artillery officer. 








‘“*Sontra,’' by Stephen 
McKenna. 

““THE Dark ForEstT,”’ by 
Hugh Walpole. 

‘*GENERAL JOHN REGAN,” 
by G. A. Birmingham. 

‘*BuRIED ALIVE,’’ by 
Arnold Bennett. 

“THE Last Ditcu,” by 
Will Levington Comfort. 

““CASUALS OF THE SEA,” 
by William McFee. 

‘* TARAS BULBA,” byGogol. 
A great Russian epic of Cos- 
sack warfare. 

“THE GRIM THIRTEEN,” 
Remarkable short stories. 

“THE RED BADGE OF 
COURAGE, by StephenCrane. 
A story of the Civil War. 

‘““NONSENSE NOVELS,” by Stephen 
Leacock. 

“UNDER FIRE,” by Henri Barbusse. 

“THE SAILor,” by Snaith. A novel 
to read without pauses for meals. 


More Books on the War for 
Mature Readers 


“CENTRAL EuROPE,” by _ Friedrich 
Naumann. The German ambition for a 
great Teutonic state in the heart of 
Europe. Shows how the Germans con- 
nect trained thought and work. 

“JAPAN IN WorLp Potitics,” by 
Kawakami. 

“INTERNATIONAL GOVERNMENT,” by 
Woolf. 

““RusstA’s MESSAGE,” by 
Ienglish Walling. 

“THE WAR OF STEEL AND GOLD,” by 
Brailsford. 

‘““LETTERS OF VICTOR CHAPMAN.” A 
beautiful memorial of a young American 
aviator. 

‘“‘A STUDENT IN ARMs,” by Donald 
Hankey. 

““CaRRY ON,” by Coningsby Dawson. 


William 


Q. “OVER THE Top,’ by Arthur Guy 
p> 
. Empey. 

“BROUGHT FORWARD,” by Cunning- 


ham Grahame. 
““My Four YEARS IN GERMANY,” by James W. 
Gerard. 


Books for a Business Man or Woman 


“INDUSTRIAL LEADERSHIP,” by Gantt. 

“THE THEORY OF BUSINESS ENTERPRISE,’’ by 
Thorstein Veblen. B 

“THE GREAT News,” by Charles Ferguson. 

“PELLE THE CONQUEROR,” by Nexé. A great 
Danish novel of labor. 

“*THE LIFE OF J. J. HILL,” by J. G. Pyle. 

“SocrtaL LIFE IN THE INSECT WORLD,” by 
Henri Fabre. 

““SECOND YouTH,” by Allan U pdegraff. A deli- 
cious novel of a silk salesman in a big store. 

‘THe Book or Turiet,” by 7. D. Macgregor. 

“Ir I WerRE TWENTy-ONE,” by William 
Maxwell. 


Books for a Millionaire 


HESE books are chosen as representing phases 
of life that wealthy people are too likely to 
miss. 

**EPOCHS OF CHINESE AND JAPANESE ArT,” by 
Fenollosa. To form the beginning of an Eastern 
collection. 

‘“‘INSPIRED MILLIONAIRES,” by Gerald Stanley 
I 


ee. 
“WE,” by Gerald Stanley Lee. 
‘“ TREASURE," by Gertrude Matthews. 
“THE PLEA OF PAN,” by Nevinson. 
‘LIFE AND LETTERS OF HUXLEY,” by his son. 
‘“*UTopia OF UsureErRS,” by G. K. Chesterton 
‘*A HANDY GUIDE FOR BEGGARS,” by Vachel 
Lindsay. 
“THE LIFE OF THE BEE,” by Henri Fabre. 
“THE Book oF TEA,” by Okakura Kakuzo. A 
delightful philosophy of life. 


Books for Those of Modest Means 


‘“LAVENGRO,”’ by George Borrow. 

‘*THE ROMANY RyE,”’ by George Borrow. 

“THE Story OF My HEart,” by Richard Jef- 
Series. 

‘*THE ROADMENDER,” by Michael Fairless. 

““THE POEMS OF SIDNEY LANIER.” 

“THe GREEK VIEW OF LIFE,” by G. Lowes 
Dickinson. 

‘*SonNGS FROM VAGABONDIA,” by Bliss Carman 
and Richard Hovey. 

“THE BELOVED VAGABOND,” by William J. 
Locke. 

**SIGISMONDA MALATESTA,” by Edward Hutton. 

“*THE INSTINCT OF WORKMANSHIP,” by Thor- 
stein Veblen. 

““THE OxFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE.’ 

‘“*PoeMs,” by Emily Dickinson. 


Books You Ought to Buy for Yourself 


“THE LIFE OF WILLIAM Morris,” by Mackail. 
‘“*DREAM Days,” by Kenneth Grahame. 
‘“*THE LAND OF THE BLIZZARD,” 
ty by Douglas Mawson. 
' “THE LIFE OF PASTEUR,” by 
Vallery-Radot. 

“THE OPEN Roap,” by E. V. 
Lucas. An anthology of the open 
air. 

‘*THE SPIRITOF MAN,” by Robert 
Bridges. A very appealing an- 
thology. 

**A SURGEON'S PHILOSOPHY,” by 
Dr. Robert T. Morris. 

“Trivia,” by L. Pearsall Smith. 
Frank confessions of a whimsical 
individualist. 

‘“*‘THE POEMS OF RUPERT 
BROOKE.” 

‘*GREAT POSSESSIONS,” by David 
Grayson. 
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Half a Pineapple 
In That One Little Glass Vial 


Jiijy jell 


For Salads and Desserts 
10 Flavors in Glass Vials 





“In every Jiffy-Jell 

package is a sealed 
lass vial of real 
ruit flavor.’’ 


Berries and Cherries 
With Fruit-Time Flavor 


Jiffy-Jell flavors come sealed in glass vials. They are made _ So with cherries and berries, with orange and lemon, and 
from the fresh, ripe fruit. They are so concentrated—so rich in lime fruit for tart, zestful salads. | ; 
bouquet—that a Jiffy-Jell dessert tastes like a fresh-fruit dainty. All are made from the fruit itself. All are sealed in glass, 


For instance, half a ripe pineapple is used to make the flavor 


so the fruit-time flavor keeps. All are added - 
without scalding—when the jell has _ partly 


for a_ single dessert like this. cooled. 
A dessert which costs you only So with mint flavor—made from mint leaves 
two cents per serving. —for a quick mint sauce or a garnish jell. 








Jiffy Mint Sauce—Dissolve one package of Mint Jiffy-Jell in one cup of boil- 
ing water. Add the mint flavor from the vial, then a cup of strained liquid from the 
pan in which roast is cooked. Serve hot. 
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Astonishing Salads and Desserts 


Jiffy-Jell means a new conception of 
quick gelatine salads and desserts. To 
millions it is bringing multiplied delights. 

The basis is Waukesha gelatine—a 
rare grade which we control. 

The maker is Otis E. Glidden, the 
leading gelatine expert. 

It is made in America’s model food 
plant, built amid Waukesha springs. 

Jiffy-Jell is the only jelly dessert 
with true fruit flavors sealed in glass. 
The flavors can’t escape. They cannot 
lose their freshness. They are not cooked 
in using. You add them when the jell 
has partly cooled. You will be amazed 
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Orange Jiffy-Jell 
With or Without Fruits or Topping 


to know the difference these things make. 
Simply add boiling water. When partly 
cool, add the vial of flavor. Then let it 
jell. Or add, if you wish, fruit, chocolate 
or nuts, and a topping. There are end- 
less recipes. 

For Salads, lime-fruit flavor is ideal— 
tart, zestful, green. Mix the jell with 
the salad, or mix the salad into the jell 
before cooling. e 

For Garnish, try Mint Jiffy-Jell. It 
has the full fresh-mint flavor. Or you 
can make a mint sauce with it. See 
our book of recipes. 


Please try these new-time dainties 
now. Compare them with the ‘old 
kinds. Ask your’grocer for the flavors 
that you want. Or write to us and we 
will mail a package free, rather than 
have you miss it. 
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Cherry Jiffy-Jell 








Numerous letters like the following 
are being received: ; 
Chase City, Va., July 23, 1917. = : 
Waukesha Pure Food Co. Mint Jiffy-Jell 
Waukesha, Wis. On Lamb or Cold Meats 

Gentlemen: We received the sam- 
ples of Jiffy-Jell, and while they are 
all good and in many respects supe- 
rior to other makes, we wish to com- 
pliment particularly the Mint Jell. 


Be sure you get Jiffy-Jell with the 
flavors in glass vials. Nothing else 
is like it. Our Book of Recipes will 


The flavor and the aroma of the be mailed you on request. 

crushed mint leaves is absolutely fresh 

and contains a wealth of mint flavor. WAUKESHA PURE FOOD co. 
We will be glad to continue the use Waukesha, Wisconsin 

of Jiffy-Jell. Yours truly, 


Mecklenburg Springs Sanitarium. 
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Flavors A : 
Strawberry FLAVOR IN 
» — Raspberry SEPARATE ‘A! 
Cherry | Af ; 
Pineapple 6 i 
Orange 4 
Lemon v 
Lime Z 
Mint | 6 
a —<w~ a Two New L Wauneous Pune Foor Co. 
ee — flavors now 
“ ready, - 
Lime Jiffy-Jell Loe yore In every Jiffy- Jell package is a sealed glass 
As a Tart, Zestful Salad— Green Try them. vial. Each glass vial contains the flavor 
4 from a large amount of fruit. So any Jiffy- 











Jell dessert tastes like a fresh-fruit dainty. 
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GUM ARABIC 


When you seal an envelope of Eaton’s 
Highland Linen, it is pleasant to know that 
the tip of your tongue touches nothing but 
pure gum arabic. The same quality that is 
used by the best confectioners is refined 
and purified in our factory in sanitary por- 
celain kettles. ‘The gum arabic that goes 
onto Eaton’s Highland Linen looks what 
it is—good enough to eat. 


Just another little touch of all the care 
and forethought that go to make Eaton’s 


Highland Linen so dainty and inviting. 
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A pleasing paper to write 
upon and one that will 
pleasantly impress your 
correspondents. Easily 
obtained anywhere from 
17,000 stores where 
stocks are kept always 
fresh and crisp and clean by monthly shipments 
from our factory. Call at your store and see 
these five styles—Almonte, Natalie, Portia, Vir- 
ginia, and Whitley— also the new Commandant. 





as ‘hitley ‘Portia 


Dh 5 a ° eWatalie = _ 


Virginia — 
Pei, i _ 











SEND FOR USABLE SAMPLES 


For 10 cents we will send, for your various designs shown, and also a book- 
inspection and use, full sized, usable let showing the delicate tints in which 
samples of paper and envelopes in the Eaton’s Highland Linen is supplied. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE CO. New York 
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Her Sayings and Doings in the Brush Department 


By Helen J. Ferris 


Susan in the Chateeess Rush 


- IT WAS just before closing time, 
yy | the week before Christmas. A 

; bewildered gentleman stood at 
VAY the counter in front of Susan 
asl Jones. He was fumbling witha 
Sea) 3 0/ jist and looking vaguely around 
Ee yy Brush Depart ae, May 

} I help you, sir: asked Susan. 

OW hy, yes, if you will,’ said the man. “It’s 
my family—I want to get them something, 
and I don’t know what.” 

“How old are your family?” asked Susan. 

“There’s my boy, sixteen,” he answered. 
“And my daughter, twenty, and my wife. I 
want something real nice—you know—to sur- 
prise them.” 

‘Has your boy any military hair brushes?” 
asked Susan. ‘‘Boys that age usually like 
them, and we have some very nice ones.” 

“That sounds good to me,” said the man; 
“let’s have a look at them.” 

Susan sold the military hair brushes, and 
then consulted about the wife and daughter. 
The man finally decided to get his daughter a 
shopping bag and his wife a bottle of perfume. 

“T’m ever so much obliged,” he said to 
Susan; ‘this store is so full of things a fellow 
doesn’t know what to get.” 






FTER the man had gone and the closing 
bell had rung, Susan said to the girl next 
to her: “I like to help people at Christmas, 
they are always so glad for suggestions. I keep 
my little Christmas suggestion list book here 
all the time, and more than once the customer 
wants to take it away and keep it. Then I get 
another from the boy at the door.” 

““T don’t see how you can like anything in 
this store at Christmas,’’ answered the other 
girl, who had come in for the Christmas rush. 
‘*Look at the way we have to work.” 

“What did you expect when you came here 
for December,” asked Susan—‘‘a Fourth-of- 
July picnic? But don’t lay it on the store be- 
cause we’re so rushed this week. The store 
was ready with all these things a long time 
ago. It’s the people who leave it to the last 
minute—that is, some of them do.” 

“I’d say most of them leave it till now,” 
objected the other girl 

“Oh, no, not most of them,” answered 
Susan. “The Christmas rush isn’t nearly so 
bad as it used to be, thank goodness, before 


all the papers and magazines started to write 
about it. Why, I know lots of ladies now who 
watch for sales all year for Christmas presents, 
and then when Christmas comes they have a 
drawer full of things all ready, and they’ve 
saved money that way too.” 

“Tl wish some of the people would stay away 
and not buy any more,” said the other girl, 
pushing a pile of boxes into place. ‘I had ten 
of ’em to-day, all yelling at me at once.” 

‘We old girls never wish they’d stay away,” 
said Susan. ‘‘We just say we wish they’d 
shop earlier. Why, do you know the store does 
about a quarter of their whole year’s business 
right in the Christmas shopping? And the 
more business we do the better chance we have 
for a raise in salary and the more jobs there 
are for other people. Only don’t blame things 
on the store. There isn’t a place that’s more 
careful about overtime and all that.” 


“\ HAT do you do, Miss Jones, to keep 
cheerful all the time?” asked the girl. 
“T don’t—always,”’ said Susan; ‘‘but what 

I do do is this: I go to bed every night in 
Christmas rush right after supper. And then 
I try to think a lot about what a nice thing it 
is to have Christmas. I know some people just 
give because they have to, but most of them 
are giving because they want to, I think. And 
lots of people are filling stockings for poor 
little children. And I just love to help them, 
even if I haven’t any money to give.” 

“An old lady came way back from the other 
end of the store to wish me a Merry Christmas 
to-day,” said the other girl. 

Susan counted out some fresh stock, then 
she said: ‘‘I know; lots of them do that. I 
got a letter to-day from. a customer who was 
so pleased with the things I suggested to her. 
There! We’re through for to-night. Good- 
night, everybody.” 

“Miss Jones is a funny one, isn’t she?” said 
the girl Susan had been conversing with to 
Miss Smith. 

‘‘Not so much funny as she is sensible,” said 
Miss Smith. ‘‘ We call her ‘Merry Christmas 
Jones’ now, just forfun. She keeps you laugh 
ing, even when you are dead tired, and that’s a 
lot. And then, when she says ‘ Merry Christ 
mas!’ to customers, they see she really means 
it and then they smile and say ‘ Merry Christ- 
mas!’ back.” 


Susan on Our Talk 


IARY O’MALLEY, the bundle 
| wrapper in the Brush Depart- 
| ment, was telling Susan Jones 
and Miss Smith about a party 
she had had at her house the 
night before. ‘‘And then he 
says to me, he says, ‘Cut the 
| comedy, kid,’ and I says, ‘Quit 
your kidding,’ and then he says, ‘ This is where 
you get Off at,’ and I says, ‘Vamoose,’ and he 
did. Some party, believe me! Good night, 
Miss Jones and Miss Smith. Write to me 
when you get there. Ta-ta,’’ said Mary 
O’Malley, waving her hand. 

**Say, isn’t she the worst talking bundle 
wrapper we’ve ever had?” said Miss Smith. 
“‘“She’s a cute kid, but how she does talk. 
Someone ought to give those younger girls a 
talking to.” 

“It isn’t just the younger girls,” said Susan 
Jones. ‘You listen in the lunch room or the 
cloak room.” 

When they went into the cloak room Miss 
Smith listened, and she heard: ‘ Believe me, 
kid.”” “Oh, you baby doll!” “Isn’t it the 
limit!’’ “‘Ain’t it grand?” 

“*Say, Susan,” she said, ‘‘do we always talk 
like that?” 

“‘T wouldn’t have believed it myself,” said 
Susan, “until our English teacher in night 
school gave us a talk the other night. She said 
most of us talk ‘slanguage’ instead of lan- 
guage. And then she told us to listen for slang 
that week. I listened all one lunch hour, and I 
made a list.” 

“Is that what you were doing that day? 
said Miss Smith. ‘‘How many did you get?” 

‘Twenty-seven in half an hour.” 

‘““What do you know!” said Miss Smith. 
And then they both laughed. ‘‘That was slang, 
wasn’t it?”’ she asked. 

‘*Ves, sort of,” said Susan. 





” 


f Re next morning Miss Mahlberg came 
hurrying up to Susan Jones and Miss 
Smith. ‘‘Have you heard?” she said. ‘ Miss 
Murphy was laid off last night.” 

““Why?” asked Susan. 

“A customer asked her about something, 
and Miss Murphy said: ‘I ain’t got the proper 
line on this, madam, but if you’ll come back in 
a few minutes I can meanwhile beat it up to 
the office and have it doped out for you.’ And 
the customer went to the manager and said 
Miss Murphy wasn’t using the language of 


a lady, and if that was the way all the girls 
talked she was sorry for the store. And then 
the manager sent for Miss Murphy and laid 
her off, ‘for an example,’ he said. Just as if 
our language ain’t ladylike! I think it’s a 
shame,” she finished. 

“Tsn’t that funny, Susan,’’ said Miss Smith, 
‘right after what we said last night?” 

“‘T don’t blame the manager. I think it’s the 
limit—pretty bad, I mean. You don’t notice 
it till you think about it. Our teacher gave us 
another talk last night. She said it wasn’t just 
what you say, but how you say it too. She 
says most girls get in a hurry and then their 
voices get harsher and harsher and g 

‘* Messenger, messenger!”’ called Miss Mahl- 
berg sharply. 


6 Beis buyer, walking past, stopped a mo 
ment by Susan Jones. ‘I wish Miss Mahl- 
berg would soften her voice a little,” he said. 
“Tt cuts like a knife.” 

“Tsn’t it the funniest thing?’ said Susan. 
“Once you begin to notice a thing you notice 
it all the time.” 

“Tt does look like it,’’ said Miss Smith; “but 
what did your teacher say about talking better 
if you want to?” 

‘Why, joining a class helps,’’ said Susan, 
‘and reading good books, and listening to peo- 
ple who use good English. But she says the 
first thing is to make up your mind not to be 
slangy or make mistakes, and then watch your- 
self. If your voice gets harsh, then make it 
softer. And then, if you're watching, you'll 
notice it when you make mistakes. I have a 
queer thing to do for my next lesson. 

‘What is it?”’ asked Miss Smith. 

‘Why, I have to take a hairbrush and think 
of all the adjectives I could say about it. Not 
just that it’s a good brush, but things like: 
‘This wood is of high finish, so you can wash 
it well,’ ‘These bristles are pliable and will not 
irritate your head.’ The teacher says the more 
adjectives you have to describe what you’re 
selling the better saleccirl you are. There’s a 


girl in the silk depart in the class. 
She has a fine list shimmering,’ 
‘iridescent.’ She sho er class. Her 
buyer helped her. I’r sk our buyer.” 


‘“*Say, that class de 
doesn’t it?” said Mi 


in your work, 


“It certainly does in. “And I’m 
going to cut out the this—that is, 
I’m going to use co AS? 
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THE FLEISHER YARNS 


IN DIAMOND WOUND BALLS READY FOR USE 
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LEISHER'S 


Full Weight 
Diamond-Wound Balls ~~ 


Ready For Use 


Just drop the new diamond-wound 
ball of The Fleisher Yarns in your 
knitting bag and begin work. 


No tedious winding from the skein, no tangles, no stretched yarn—the most pleasant, 
convenient and economical way to use yarns. Iach ball is full weight, some contain one 
full ounce, some two full ounces—each box contains a full pound of yarn. 


The softness and warmth, the fine finish and beautiful dyes, the unusual work- 
ing qualities and great durability of ‘he Fleisher Yarns make them the preference 
of discriminating yarn users everywhere. 


Fleisher’s Knitting Worsted kleisher’s Ice Wool Fleisher’s Lustrous Teazelyarn 
Fleisher’s Saxony Yarn Kleisher’s Shetland Zephyr Kleisher’s Golf Yarn 
Fleisher’s Spanish Worsted Kleisher’s Cashmere Yarn Fleisher’s Vicuna Yarn 
Fleisher’s Shetland Floss Kleisher’s Highland Yarn Kleisher’s Aurora Vicuna Yarn 
Fleisher’s Germantown Zephyr, 4-Fold Fleisher’s Silkflake Yarn Fleisher’s Paradise Zephyr 
Fleisher’s Germantown Zephyr, 8-Fold Fleisher’s Silkanwool Yarn 


Use The Fleisher Yarns always—look for the trade-mark ticket on every ball. 
° 9 °44° ° the standard instruction book and authori- 
Fleisher S Knitting and Crocheting Manual tative guide to fashions in garments made of 
yarns. Itcontains full directions for making the newest styles of sports wear, kimonos, shawls, babies’ wear, afghans, etc. Price 25c. 


ly 


oklet describing The Fleisher Yarns and their uses mailed on request 


S. B. & B. W. FLEISHER, Dept. B, Philadelphia 
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The New-Day Method—Scientific Cookery—Ideal Dishes, Which No Chef Ever Matched 


Formula No. 856 


The Sauce Which We Bake With Van Camp’s 


New-Day Cookery Brings 
Delightfui Innovations 


HE Van Camp kitchens now employ a staff of 
scientific cooks. Each is an expert, college trained 
in chemistry, in dietetics and hygiene. 

A model laboratory directs every kitchen process. 
Analysis takes the place of guesswork. Elaborate formulas, 
scientific and exact, have succeeded old-time recipes. 

The results are amazing. A few years ago such 
dishes as these were unknown. They have set new 
standards in fine cookery, which make old-way creations 
seem very crude indeed. They will change all your con- 
ceptions of some familiar foods. 


Years On One Flavor 


These experts spend years on one formula, sometimes, 
to attain a superlative flavor. They compare hundreds 
of blends and methods and proportions, until they reach 
what seems to be perfection. 


For instance, that marvelous sauce which is baked 
with Van Camp’s Pork and 
Beans. Our experts tested 856 
formulas before they attained 
that flavor and that zest. 


Then the same exact direc- 
tions are forever followed. So 
that identical flavor—the marvel 
of millions—appears in every 
dish of Van Camp’s. 


Van Camp's 


Pork and Beans Van Camp's 


A famous dish which for 20 years has puzzled chefs Spaghetti 
by its mealy texture and its zestful sauce. Now made 
by scientific cookery, out of analyzed materials. Boiled 
in water freed from minerals. Baked in steam ovens 
so high heat doesn’t crisp. Baked with a sauce, the 
final result of testing 856 recipes. This dish is a " 
revelation in modern cookery. In three sizes. ig never served spaghetti even half so good. 


Italian style, but not Italia quality. Our experts 
ie spent three years on this formula, until every 
ea minute detail was pronounced perfection. Naples 
a 
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VAN GAMP'S 


Pork«BEAN 


BAKED WITH 
S 


Also Baked Without the Sauce 
LEAREE, SIZES 
Prepared in the Van Camp Kitchens at Indianapolis 





To get such flavor we begin with seeds and soils. 
Materials must be grown to order. The smallest detail 
is important. 


Even in a king’s kitchen, such delightful dishes 
would be utterly impossible. 


Note the Results in 
Van Camp’s Pork and Beans 


Our finest example of this new science is Van Camp’s 
Pork and Beans, as these experts now produce it. 


The beans are grown on special soils, found in few 
localities. Each lot is analyzed before we start to cook. 
We know exactly what we have to deal with. 


We boil in water freed from minerals, because ordi- 
nary water makes digestion difficult. We bake in steam 
ovens, so hours of fierce heat can be applied without 
crisping. The beans come out uncrusted and unbroken, 
with the zestful sauce baked in. And laboratory tests 
prove that every granule is fitted to digest. 


Compare Van Camp’s with 
the best other beans you know. 
Note how they differ in texture 
TOMATO SAUCE and in flavor. Then you will 
know what scientific cooking 
means to you and yours. Order 


a test meal now. 





Van Camp’s Van Camp’s 
Soups Peanut Butter 


18 kinds—each based on the recipe of a famous Parisian 
chef, who made these soups for the Hotel Ritz in Paris. 
But our experts have perfected each formula by hundreds 


directions, and always justalike. Sold at little prices, yet 
each soup is a masterpiece which no chef can approach. 





Made of a perfect dlend of Spanish and Virginia 
peanuts—all No. 1 grade. Roasted to a golden color, 
then quickly cooled, then blanched. All skins re- 
of scientific tests. Each is made now to minute, exact = moved —the bitter germs removed. Then made into 
= a butter so flavory and delightful that it will change 

your whole conception of this food luxury. 
































Sacre end 




















'T APPEARS to me that 
| the twenty-fifth of De- 
cember, in the year of our 
| Lord nineteen hundred and 
| seventeen, has a special sig- 
nificance for every thinking 
person in Christendom. I 
write out the expression “in 
the year of our Lord” rather 
than use the abbreviation 
“ap.” in order to bring to 

; BX the attention of the reader 
the fact that our chronology is reckoned from 
the birth of Jesus, and that ‘‘civilization,” as 
we conceive it, rests materially and spiritually 
upon that event. 

It has been seriously proposed by Mr. H. G. 
Wells, who has recently ‘‘found God,” that we 
do away with the church of Christ—and, if I 
read him aright, with the ‘‘superstition” of 
Christ in its entirety. This, of course, would do 
away with Christmas and with so many other 
things that it would take a lifetime to enumer- 
ate them. 

I have been greatly astonished that Mr. 
Wells’ book, ‘‘ God, the Invisible King,” should 
have created serious discussion. 

When we first find God it is like first finding 
anything: we are anxious to tell other people 
about it. It is like getting a new automobile 
and instructing those who have driven cars for 
years how to manage a car, or like having a new 
baby and proceeding to tell your mother how to 
take care of it. 

After reading ‘‘God, the Invisible King’ I 
felt that I had been following a novice through a 
floundering sort of elucidation of something 
that the most ignorant Christian knows far 
more about. I use the word ‘‘ignorant”’ here 
in its relation to what we call ‘book learning,” 
knowing, as I do full well, that an ounce of heart 
knowledge is worth a ton of ‘book learning,” 
and that the humblest man who has found 
Christ has a treasure far greater than any phi- 
losophy formulated by any scholar. 
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fe: E is a knowledge of Christ which can- 
not be fully explained. It is like the sudden 
learning to ride a bicycle or to do anything that 
depends upon the unnamed sense that presides 
over us when we suddenly get the hang of things; 
and this sudden revelation is, no doubt, what 
people call ‘‘ conversion.” [am convinced that it 
is an experience many people who call themselves 
‘Christians’? never have. They have ‘‘ accepted 
salvation” as a very desirable thing. They go 
to church because they think it is respectable. 
Sut they have not been “‘born again”’ into the 
new and full understanding of the cross of 
Christ. This new and full understanding 
not, | am sure, come to those people who are 


now proposing a new religion. 

| believe | am ready for whatever come 
Perhaps | am like Margaret Fuller when she 
said ‘*] accept the universe!” 

Thomas Carlyle, chuckling over her naive 
remark, said “Gad, she’d better!” 

We might just as well be ready for whatever 
comes; so if Christendom is about to be remod 
cled I suppose I can stand it. I suffered a real 
twinge when St. Petersburg became Petrograd; 
so if ‘‘Christendom” is changed to ‘f Wells 
dom,” and all the things we’ve banked upon so 
long—like Christmas and Easter and Sabbath, 
like the altar where the bride kneels and the 
patriarch lies in state, like joy bells and carols 
and the Southern Cross in the heavens and all 
the symbols of Christendom—are to be done 
away with, | suppose | might as well be ready. 
Sut none of this will rob me of the wonderful 
Christ knowledge, even though coming genera 
tions may learn the great lesson in another way. 

When we come this year, this crucial—note 
that this word, like so many of our words, has 
its origin and its significance in Christ— year of 
suffering and its accompanying spiritual up 
lift-—for the two go hand in hand and cannot be 
separated to celebrate the birth of our Lord, 
we shall be worse than thoughtless, worse than 
materialistic, if we do not deeply feel the signifi 
cance of the celebration and endeavor to make 
it a real thing ~a spiritual milestone in our lives 
and in the lives of our children, rather than the 
picturesque observance of a heathen festival. 

Most of us, doubtless, have done many beau 
tiful and fraternal things. We have sent gifts to 
the French orphans, and given time and money 
to the Red Cross (our Saviour’s emblem) work. 
We have all agreed not to spend much money, 
but to make our Christmas preparations simple 
and to try to instill into the children the real 
spirit of the festival. 

But ‘how many of us have quietly reconse 
crated our lives to the great ideal in deed and in 
truth? 

How many of us have taken to heart the 
great lessons and meanings of the day we cle 


brate? 


a Americans all true American believe 
£ fully and heartily that we are engaged it 


a righteous war 


There are men and women who, living in 
America, are not true Americans. There are 
men and women in America who want this war 
fought to a successful finish so that their prop 
erty and their wealth may be protected. There 
ure those who clothe their personal selfishness in 
the garb of patriotism, and there are those who, 
being ignorant of the actual dangers of the sit 
uation, still harp on the worn-out and feeble 
string of being “‘opposed”’ to the war. | am 
opposed to a cyclone or a conflagration, but thi 
would not deter me from trying to save my 
family and myself if | saw one coming. 

However, { am convinced that the great ma 
jority of Amer -ople regard the war 
as a righteous preservation of an 


as of a P| 
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ideal; and that ideal, as I understand it, is a 
Christian ideal, and I feel that it is best eluci- 
dated in the history of Jesus, the divine man, 
whom we have taken as our Master—meaning, 
of course, our teacher. 

The man who.cannot accept the idea of a 
mediator, a redeemer, a real being who affects 
an at-one-ment between us and God—meaning 
by “God” the Eternal One who knows—is 
suffering from a simple case of personal bump- 
tiousness, of the sort that refuses to be helped 
for fear of seeming to lose something of intellec- 
tual self-sufficiency. Much happier, much more 
loving and lovable, much more helpful to the 
world, isthe man who can accept spiritual teach- 
ing from ‘‘a little child.” 


jig pte it is this child understanding to which 
1 our great yearly festival appeals; and the 
beauty of the occasion is just the manner in 
which, for the brief period of a few hours, it re- 
stores to us the child world and the child heart. 
In other words, it ‘‘takes away the heart of 
stone and gives us a heart of flesh’’—and with 
this transition come the impulse and longing 
for holiness and for peace. There is nothing 
better than this impulse and longing, and in 
them we find the essence of 
Christmas— which means 
the birth of love into a 
world distorted by hate 
and envy and_ pride of 
materialistic prestige and 
power. 

It just means the dawn- 
ing of the spiritual light 
upon human hearts strug- 
gling in the darkness of 
misapprehension and mor- 
tality; it just means bring- 
ing the glory of spiritual 
shining to a world dead in 
sin and ignorance. 

Christmas is primarily 
a children’s day and for 
this special reason this 
Christmas is the greatest 
opportunity ever offered 
the children of men. 

In the scenario of the 
world as it spreads before 
our gaze to-day, and of 
course there never was a 
time in any of our lives 
when the world appeared 
before the mental con 
sciousness in such concrete 
re likely to think 
of the young soldier setting 
his breast against the bay 
onet as the most forceful 
figure in the great and 
terrible drama. 


form, we a 


T IS difficult for us to 

take our eyes off this 
young hero, or to realize 
that there is, in the wild 
mélée of surging reorgan 
ization through which the 
world is passing, a more 
important figure still to 
command and enthrall our 
interest and our duty. But 
I, with all the voice I have, 
have been trying to cry out 
to the people at home— the 
people who are working 
and suffering and trying to 
hold on to faith and to 
hope—-that the child, the 
child, the child, who will so 
SsO00on take the plac ec of this 
flower of our manhood 
whi h is already gone, 
leaving to us the priceless 
heritage of heroism, is the 
vital figure in the drama. 
It is to the child that civil- 
ization must look for per 
petuity. It is to the child 
that Christendom must 
now appeal. 

We must not forget that 
the impressions of infancy 
are our most lasting im 
pressions. Let us not stop to squabble or argue 
over ways and means of bringing to these chil 
dren of a great republic the basic idea of demox 
racy, the cornerstone of self-government, the 
bulwark of freedom which is spiritual impulse 
and understanding. 

Let us not forget that God is the breath of 
life. We must not be dazzled and betrayed by 
foolish arguments of human efficiency. 





\ republic is irrevocably the child of the 
Christ idea. All thoughts of the brotherhood 
of man hark back to the idea of bringing the 

ipernal light of the spirit to the simple destiny 
ola common mat Do not fancy that | mean 
— 


The First of the Month 


Will be 
Home Journal Day 
Beginning January First, 
1918, instead of the 20th 
of the preceding month 
as heretofore. 
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to say that the founder of Christendom first 
brought this idea to the world. Do not imagine 
that I do not know about Buddha, Confucius 
and Zoroaster. But why quibble so long as we 
write ‘SA. D.”’ or ‘*B. c.”’ after our dates in 
history, or keep Christmas as our holy festival? 

Jesus is our interpreter. Why not accept his 
beautiful and simple rules of life? 

It is so easy to tell the children the old, old 
story and bring at this time the application 
of the mission of our Saviour to the best and 
noblest ideal of citizenship—and this is, I firmly 
believe, the highest duty of the American people 
to-day. We cannot make democracy safe by dy- 
ing for it. Noble and wonderful as it is to die 
for a cause, it is still more wonderful to live for 
it, to have a chance to live for it. This is the 
Christmas lesson for our girls and boys; and 
can we teach it to them at a better time than 
now when they, too, are exalted by the deep 
emotions of patriotism? 


ET us have great faith in our moments of ex- 

4 altation. They are our real moments. We 
must give our children many moments of ex- 
alted thought and lead them to many tremén- 
dous understandings while they are yet young, 
because they bring great 
memories of God with them 
when they come to us. 

When men and women 
become as holy as it is pos- 
sible for them to be new 
glory will shine in the heav- 
ens whenever a_ child is 
born, and wise men will lay 
their gifts at the feet oflittle 
princes who bring into the 
world the simple gift of 
love, which is all we need 
to make a better world. 

Let us, as men and 
women of America, take 
heed of the carpenter’s son. 
We shall surely fail as a re- 
public unless a new glory 
can somehow shine upon 
what we call common labor. 

A governinent of the 
people, by the people and 
for the people cannot flour- 
ish unless work — simple 
work well done—be re- 
stored to its rightful posi- 
tion of deepest respect in 
the eyes of men. 


| sled came to the “poor 
and lowly,”’ not in the 
condescension of charity, 
not with deceitful praise or 
with the purpose to antag- 
onize classes; he came as 
one of them, to show them 
what is needed to glorify 
any estate. 

Our hard lot in life, no 
matter what it is, is our 
chance for God’s best gifts: 
Honesty, patience, courage, 
fortitude, humility. Beau 
tiful things are these, our 
‘“*Christmas’”’ gifts—-the 
gifts God sent us by his 
only son. 

Men must stop placing 
the things that money can 
buy ahead of these, because 
boys and girls who see the 
treasures of the objective 
life, the ‘‘success”’ of ma 
terialistic interests, the 
pleasures of social life, even 
‘efficiency’ taking preced 
ence of labor in our cate 
gory of honorable things, 
cannot make the rank and 
file of self-respecting citizen- 
ships whicha republic must 
have for its groundwork. 

1 do believe in my soul 
to-day that a man cannot 
be a good citizen of a nation 
devoted to self-government 
unless he is, first of all, a 
Christian 

And what of ‘the church”’?) Why are people 
suggesting that we do away with the church as 
we have almost done away with the Sabbath 
and the family altar and all the discipline that 
children and young people so deeply need? 


"toe is nothing in the world the matter 
with the church in America, except that 
fathers and mothers are too lazy, mentally, 
morally and physi illy to exert themselves to 
vo to meeting and take the children with them 
| know because I myself, yielding to the 
promptings of love of luxury, allowed them to 
persuade me that I was being consistent with 
honest disbelief in the hidebound principles of 
the church. The church is all right, its fetters 
of superstition and dogma have fairly fallen 
away, but are the people big enough, now that 
the fear of a real hell of fire and 
longer frightens them, to come back with the 


brimstone no 


children at this psychological moment and seal 
them for that spirit ual brotherhood which alone 
can save the intangible mind substance which 
we call democracy? 

Let us not fail to recognize our peculiar op 
portunity to rivet the souls of our little children 
to the cause of democracy, by teaching them 
why Jesus, whose birth we celebrate, was the 
vreatest democrat who ever lived. 
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You'll be proud 


of your hands 
if you wash them 
with 


Goblin 


Soap 


For hands soiled or stained 
by ink, pencil, or carbon 
there's nothing like it. 

It takes off all office stains in a 
jiffy —keeps the finger nails in 
good condition, and leaves the 
hands soft and smooth. 


Keep a cake handy in your desk 
drawer for your personal use. 


A 
bee Large 
ly handy 


cake 
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The Holiday 
Flavoring 


Send 4c in stamps today for the 
Mapleine Cook Book. Tells how 
to make this Golden Flavoured, 
Golden Iced Holiday Cake. Also 
249 otherchoice, “Golden Flavour” 
recipes. 








2 oz. 
Bottle 


35c 


Crescent 
Mapleine 


**The Golden Flavour’’ 


Few drops go as far as a teaspoon of other 
flavorings. Pure. Wholesome. No home 
should be without it. In 1,000,000 homes 
now. Buy trom grocers. Use just enough. 
Too much makes foods too rich. Dept. A, 
Crescent Mtg. Co., Seattle, Wash. (M-3 














!EFFANBEE ANox-Greakable 
JOINTED LIMB DOLL 


















ey eae 


made fully jointed, real fluffy 
hair and eyes that open and 
close —she is another illustra 
tion of the many sweet-faced 
character dolls like popular 
Baby Grumpy. 

Dolls sold under our trade 
name and strict guarantee 
look for the tag-—are truly 
sanitary. Colors fast, faces will 
not crack or peel, and will 
stand any amount of hard 
usage. All materials the best. 
If a doll hasn't our tag, it isn’t 
an EFFANBEE Made in 
New York Sold by dealers 
everywhere. 


Send for our interesting Doll His- 
tory and illustrated catalog-FREE. 











45 East I7th Street 
** American Dolls Are Now 
_ The World's Standard” 


LEISCHAKER & BAUM 
New York 
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HE Wilson label is our definite 
promise and pledge to you that 
the product on which it appears 
has earned it. 


The Wilson ¥7 symbolizes and 
guarantees our standard of qual- 
ity. It tells you that the meat and 
food products, canned vegetables 
and fruits, jellies, preserves and 
all other foods we offer you have 
been chosen for their superior 
quality, prepared and handled 
with the respect due that which 
is to be served on your table. 

The Wilson label deserves your con- 
fidence ; it may safely be your guide; 
if is in every Way Our guaranty. 


pS 
cs WILSON & CO. 


CHICAGO, NEW YORK, KANSAS CITY, OKLAHOMA CITY, LOS ANGELES 
Branch houses in all principal cities of the United States 


The U. S. Government certifies to the purity and wholesomeness of Wilson & Co.’s 
Meat Food Products—Look for the Government Inspection Mark 
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Clever Women’s Easy Economies, Step Savers 
and Money Makers 








HIS Homemade Cedar Chest 


i - makes a most acceptable 
~, Christmas gift: Take apart, 
ANN soak off the labels and clean 











i 7 and dry about fifty cigar 
JOS = f-41 boxes. Get a box of suitable 
yg size from the dry-goods 


store and have a hinged lid 
made for it. Then line the box with the thin 
cedar sheets of the cigar boxes. If the cigar 
boxes are made of different-colored cedar, 
some light and some dark, tack the wide bot- 
toms and tops together, checkerboard fashion, 
with the narrower sides and ends. When the 
lining is finished rub the sides thoroughly with 
cedar oil. This not only removes the tobacco 
odor but soaks into the wood and gives the 
chest the true cedar odor. Then varnish or 
stain the outside of the chest. 


Beans and Drippings, Combined, make a 
good shortening for pie crust. Cook the beans 
until well done, season with salt, and mash 
until they are as fine and smooth as lard. One 
cupful of mashed beans mixed with two table- 
spoonfuls of clear meat drippings may take 
the place of one cupful of shortening. 


*k ot 


To Save Quilt Cotton use worn-out stocking 
tops. Cut off the feet and open the tops. If 
outing flannel is used for quilting the stockings 
need not be sewed together. Children’s or 
ribbed stockings are especially good for this 
purpose. 

* kK * 

Do Not Throw Away Your Powder Box he- 
cause you think it is empty. If it is a paste 
board box, cut a slit in the side; if a can, pry 
open the top. You will be surprised at the 
amount of powder you will find in the bottom 
and on the sides of the box. 

* K * 

Baby’s Folding Bath Screen. A very useful 
screen for baby’s bath can be made from a 
woodendryingframe 
(twenty-five cents 
in most kitchen fur- 
nishing stores), cov- 
cred with nursery 
cretonne on the 
outer side and lined 
with rubber shcet- 
ing or oilcloth with 
cretonne pockets. 
Paint the frame 
with white enamel. 


ke % 


To Keep Cheese 
from gettingdry and 
hard, wrap it in a 
cheese cloth wrung from vinegar, and keep it in 
an earthen or glass jar with the cover slightly 
raised. 


Baby’s Bath Screen 


kK & 

You Can Still Use broken talking-machine 
records. Cut them into uniform parts, tic 
these in a small piece of muslin and you have 
excellent ironing wax. 


* * * 
Did You Know that peach stains, cither be- 
fore or after washing, can be removed with 
spirits of camphor? 


ke kk & 
A Pastry Bag for Icing Christmas Cakes 


can be made at home. Fold a twelve-inch 
square of rubber cloth from two opposite cor- 
ners. Sew the edges together to form a tri- 
angular bag. Cut off the point 
to make an opening large enough 


When a Tablecloth is So Worn Out that re- 
cutting into napkins is a waste of time, make 
roller towels of it for the kitchen. Even 
though worn, they will last surprisingly long. 


* * * 


When You See a Hole in Your Linoleum fill 
it with a mixture of ground cork and glue, to 
keep the hole from enlarging. 


* Ke 


A Chinese Lacquered Chair can be made 
from a kitchen chair. The one in the illustra- 
tion was a porch chair sold in a department 
store for one dollar and 
twenty-five cents. It had 
a coat of varnish on it and 
this was removed by wash- 
ing it over with a solution 
of ammonia and water, 
just enough to take off the 
gloss. This prevents the 
paint from coming off after 
a week’s use. This chair 
was painted red by using 
ordinary red paint, mixed 
with a little zine white, 
and some powdered yel- 
low paint. This gave it 
the Chinese-red lacquer 
color. The dragon is put 
on in yellow, or it may be 
put on in black. The seat is left its natural 
color, or it may be painted a light yellow. 
When the paint is thoroughly dry the wood 
should be given several rubbings of wax-—ordi- 
nary floor wax will do—and this will give it 
a highly finished appearance. Or, if the lac- 
quered effect is desired, apply a coat of varnish, 
rub off the gloss with a little sour milk, and 
then apply the wax rubbings. This particular 
chair is being used in a room with mahogany 
furniture and creates just the color note needed 
in a dark room. 


Lacquered Chair 


* kK * 
The Sirup From Sweet Pickles may be used 
in place of boiled cider in making mince pies 
kK * * 


One Clever Woman Restored the worn place 
in her bedroom rug by painting it with ordinary 


water colors the same shade as the « arpet, u ing 
enough water to make the coloring liquid 
quite thin. She then reversed the carpet so 


that the painted spot was under the bed and 
the unworn part in front of the bureau. 


KOK 

In Opening Your Jelly Glasses Save the 
paraffin for next year’s jelly-making, for the 
paraffin can be melted and used with equal 
succes again. 

nome * ok * 

To Cook Prunes Without Sugar, mash one 
pound of prunes, cover them well with water, 
let them stand overnight, bring to a boil, set 
on the back of the stove and let them simmer 
all day. Add a pinch of salt. The longer the 
prunes are cooked the sweeter they will taste. 


Se & 


Use the Flour Left on Your Bread Board 
after making bread or cookies for thickening 
gravies. 

ss ¢ 

If Light Furs Have Become Soiled you can 
casily clean them at home by the following 
method: Mix together two cupfuls of flour, 
two cupfuls of bran and a quarter of a cupful 
of fuller’s earth. Brush and shake the furs 
well, lay them on a table and rub in the mix- 
ture with a coarse piece of flannel, rubbing the 
fur the wrong way. Shake out all the cleaning 

powder and go over the furs a 





to insert atin pastry tube. A stiff 
Manila paper rolled into cone 
shape, with a fancy opening cut at 
the tip, will answer the purpose, 
and with a little practice excellent 
designs can be made. 
OK OK 

Gingham Curtains. A: well- 
known interior decorator has in- 
troduced a novel effect in window 
hangings by the use of checked 
gingham, from 15 cents a yard 
upward, in place of cretonne. 





Gingham Curtains 


second time, using only bran; 
shake the bran out and wipe the 
fur with a clean cheesecloth. 


* kK * 


Save a Plumber’s Bill by keep- 
ing thesink drain free from grease. 
Dissolve one cupful of potash in 
one quart of boiling water and 
pour it down the sink once every 
week. <A little scalding water 
poured down the drain every 
night after dish washing is over 
will keep the pipes from * chok- 
ing up.’ 





Do You Know of Our Architectural Books? 
LS Vitae perhaps few of you will be building now, still you 


are planning your home for the future, and the following 
books, which may be had from the Book Editor, will be of 


assistance to you: 


Journal Bungalows . 
Journal Houses 
Your Fireplace and How to 


Build It . 


50 cents 
50 cents 


5 cents 





What You Should Know When Building a Little House 


Planning the Little House 
Garden 


hao Ga pak 10 cents 

How to Finance the Build- 
ing of a Little Home. 10 cents 
10 cents 
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devised come lo your home thes 


HAT an opportunity this year is 

yours! All the musicians of the 

world, waiting, eager to be ad- 
mitted to your home, to furnish joy for 
you and yours on Christmas Day and 
through the days to come. 


Great masters of the violin—magicians 
of the bow and wistful strings—standing 
ready, instruments in hand, to do your 
bidding. 


Leaders of world-famous orchestras and 
bands, with batons poised asking only 
your assent to fill your home with surging 
waves of glorious sound. 


The mighty host of all the world’s best 
singers standing at your door, and only 
waiting your behest to enter and pour 


“Toy in its graceful lines, the soft sheen of tt 
rich mahogany case and above all, joy in the 
burst of glorious music with which tt heralds in 
the happy Christmas morn.” 





(Y ristmas 


forth the beauty that is theirs for you 
and yours. 


Let the Aeolian-Vocalion—greatest of 
phonographs—come to your home, this 
Christmas. 


New and Distinctive Features 


The Aeolian-Vocalion is a great phonograph but it is 
more than that —more than a phonograph, as that instru- 
ment has hitherto been known. 


Phonographs are wonderful instruments. ‘The better 
inakes are rightfully coming to be seriously considered 
by musicians and musical educators. Any means that 
brings music so close to humanity—that enables people 
to hear, if they will, good performances of the best music 
at their own fire-sides, is of genuine importance. 

The Aeolian-Vocalion sums up all the features possessed 
by the higher grades of phonographs. Its makers, The 
Aeolian Company, in producing it possessed two marked 
advantages: they could profit by the pioneer work already 
done by others, and they had their own invaluable ex- 
perience in building musical instruments of the finest and 
costliest types to draw upon. 


> 


CALION 


With the extraordinary equipment in personnel and 
machinery for production which this Company possessed, 
as the “largest manufacturers of musical instruments in the 
world,” its success in improving on existing phonographs 
was natural. 


Even such an achievement, however, was not the limit 
of what The Aeolian Company accomplished in producing 
the Aeolian-Vocalion. For in its revolutionary feature— 
the Graduola—there is offered for the first time in a 
phonograph the means for 


Artistic Tone-Control 
_As everyone knows ‘‘expression”’ is the spirit of music. 
The technique of singing or playing is only the means 
through which expression is voiced. Without expression 
music loses most of its value and almost wholly its appeal. 


Music as reproduced by the ordinary phonograph 
embodies both expression and tone. 


But spontaneity, variations due to momentary inspira- 
tions and moods are lacking. This accounts largely for 
the indifference most phonograph owners eventually come 
to feel for even their best records. 


The device known as the Graduola, which is an ex- 
clusive feature of the Aeolian-Vocalion, makes good this 
deficiency so marked in other phonographs. 


It is a simple and wholly artistic means for imparting 
additional expression to records. Practically without 
experience, anyone may play a record and by using this 
device, modify, color and shade the music until it becomes 
an individual expression of the player's own feelings. 


The value of the Graduola in giving additional “life” to 
records and keeping them fresh in interest, and the fasci- 
nation of exercising this control, are beyond description. 
As has been said by more than one eminent musician, 
“the invention of the Graduola is second in importance 
only to the original invention of the phonograph itself.” 


Reality of Tone 


As a reproducing medium for different kinds of instru- 
ments and voices, the phonograph, naturally, should have 
no tone of its own. 


That it has, or at least has had in the past, is unfor- 
tunately true. Its inability to do justice to the lower 
register of the piano is the most palpable instance of its 
general inability to properly reproduce the lower, richer 
notes of any performance. This coupled with some other 
faults common to most instruments is responsible for 
what may be called the typical “‘ phonograph” tone. 


It is immediately obvious to anyone, however, that 
the Vocalion constitutes a great step in advance in secur- 
ing tonal realism. Its reproductions are fuller, richer and 
deeper. There is far less stridency and mechanical noise. 
And the distinctive qualities of voices and different instru- 
ments are represented with astounding fidelity. 


All Records Available 


Another most important advantage possessed by the 
Aeolian-Vocalion lies in the fact that it will play all the 
standard makes of records. This makes the immense 
number of performances recorded for different concerns 
available to the owner of the Aeolian-Vocalion. The 
Sound-box or Reproducer of the Vocalion is not changed, 
but merely shifted in its position to play either lateral 
or vertical—cut records. 


Beautiful Cases 


The appearance of the phonograph has been steadily 
improving for several years. Nor is the Aeolian-Vocalion 
the only make upon the market now offering genuinely 
artistic cases. It is the fact, however, that both in its 
‘‘regular’’ models and in its wide variety of ‘‘art’’ designs, 
this instrument sets a standard in advance of others. 
Richer case-woods, better finishes and finer lines distin- 
vuish all the cases of the Aeolian-Vocalion. 


Auxithary Features 


Many other improvements of minor value singly, per- 
haps, but important in their sum, have been worked out in 
the Vocalion. Among these are an Automatic Stop of 
great simplicity and genuine efficiency, an entirely satis- 
factory electric system of playing, and lighting in certain 
models, ingenious filing devices, etc. 


Phe Aeolian-Vocalion is made in a variety of models 
priced from $100 to $350. Models without Graduola, $35 
to $75. Beautiful Art Styles at moderate cost. In- 
teresting catalogue upon request. Address 29 W. 42nd 
St., New York, Dept. D-12. 


THE AEOLIAN CO. 


PARIS—29 WEST 42nd ST., NEW YORK—LONDON 


Metropolitan Stores: Brooklyn, 11 Flatbush Avenue—Newark, 897 Broad 
Street— Bronx, 367 East 149th Street 
AEOLIAN BRANCHES 


Chicago, 116 South Michigan Boulevard—Cincinnali, 25 West Fourth 
Street—St. Louis, 1004 Olive Street— Rochester, 38 East Avenue 
Dayton, Ohio, 114 N. Main Street—Indiana polis, 

237 N. Penna. Street 
Representatives in all principa! cities of the world 


In Canada: Nordheimer Piano & Music Co., Lid., Torcnto 
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Surprise Her 
With a Set of 
Pyrex Dishes 





Ramekins 


Eleven pieces— 
a dish for every need 





VERY woman exclaims 
at the beauty of Pyrex. 
It looks so attractive on 
the table. It is easy toclean and 
| will never wear out. It is guar- 
| anteed against oven breakage. 





This complete set of Pyrex 
dishes will delight any woman. 
There is a dish here for every 
possible oven use—for baking 
cake, pie, bread, pudding, cus- 
tard, for every recipe you can 
cook in the oven. Practically 
everything you cook on top of 
the stove can be cooked better 





in the oven. 


The $5.00 gift set ($6.00 in the West and 
$7.50 in Canada) includes a large round casse- 
role, oblong bread pan, pie plate, round and oval 
The dishes 
are all securely packed in an attractive box ready 
for shipment. 1 Pyrex Gift Set of engraved 
glass can be ordered, if desired. 


baking dishes and six ramekins. 








Pie Plate 





Ask your dealer for Pyrex. He will be glad 
to supply you. 
manufacturers of technical glassware in the 
world. Ask for the booklet or send to the 
CorntnG Giass Works, /0/ Tioga Ave., 


Pyrex is made by the largest 


Corning, N. Y. 






































There is a Pyrex dish for 
every pur pose. 


Casserole Y/ 


Round 
Baking Dish 





Bread Pan 
Oval Baking Dish 
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By Virginia Hunt 


S 1AM a business woman and go around 
A quite a little to see what is going on, and 
have had conservation of food somewhat 
forcibly impressed upon me for several months 
past, I have naturally scanned menus in those 
places where I have eaten to see what was 
being done to help the public conserve. 

But with the exception of a very good 
“Hoover Luncheon,” which was featured on 
the menu of one of the most up-to-date depart- 
ment store tea rooms in Boston, the usual num- 
ber of good things were listed-on the bills of 
fare and I found the matter of conservation 
was all left to the customer who, if she did her 
patriotic duty, must have strength of mind and 
will enough to order corn muffins when 
she wanted the nice little white wheat 
rolls, or to order fish when she wanted 
a chop. 

Until one day I walked into 
Mary Elizabeth’s tea 
room in New York 
City. don’t know 
Mary Elizabeth, 
but it did not take 
me long to see that 
it had been left to 








A Confection of Fruit and 
Whipped Cream 


“TFirst—Human beings need sweets — must 
have them; while those who are omitting 
wines and liquors from their daily menus will 
find additional sweets almost a necessity. 

**Second—We can eat all the candies we 
want with a clear conscience, if we eat those 
made from things other than cane or beet 
sugar; candies made from honey, molasses, 
maple sugar, fruits, nuts, raisins, chocolate are 
available and make delicious sweets. 

‘“*T believe that this is information all should 
have and that all will desire to act upon. In 
our shops we propose to display only those vari- 
elies which are made entirely or largely from 
other things than cane and beet sugar. Candies 
which are made solely from cane or beet 

sugars will be kept out of sight. Persons 
asking for them may have them, 
but it is my hope that the demand 
for these varieties will become 
smaller and smaller, sc 

that we can even- 
tually discontinue 
them altogether. 
“Will you co- 
operate with me in 
this? We very 





a woman to “‘take 
Occasion by the 
hand’? and turn 
self-denial into de- 
sire and oppor- 
tunity for con- 
structive work. 
With the menu 
on the tea table I 
picked up a very 





likely shall have to 
do so under Gov- 
ernment regula- 
tion and insistence 
if we do not do so 
voluntarily. Let us 
prove that we ap 
preciate personal 
liberty, and do this 
thing without com 





attractive slip of 
heavy white vel- 
lum paper on 
which was printed 
in black with illu- 
minated red letters 
the following sug- 
gestions: 





The New Wholesome Fruit 
Bonbons 


pulsion. 

“Let us lead 
not follow! Will 
you help me to put 
this into effect by 
buying only such 
candies as you find 
displayed? There 








‘*Those dishes 
marked with two 
stars should have 
your preference, as 
they are the things 
it is most essential 
you eat. 

“Those marked 
with star 
should be your 
second choice. 


‘*And those 


one 








is still.a goodly as 
sortment. Surely 
enough to satisfy 
the longing for 
sweets; and how 
more really 
satisfying it will be 
at this time to 
know that you are 
not depriving 
others — and are 
really helping in 


much 








without star, eat 
only if you cannot 
be tempted by either of the others, as they 
contain some ingredient or ingredients needed 
for our Allies and our Army.” 


Shea I picked up a four-page folder 
small, dainty, printed in black on linen 
yaper, With classical red border, entitled ‘*War- 
time Candies.” This had Mary Elizabeth's 
signature attached at the end, and read: 
“Since we 


entered the war all of us have 
been reading and hearing much about 
conservation. Sugar has 


food 
costly, but 
whether this was due to a real shortage or to 
manipulation we did not know. We heard of 
the great need of sugar for our Allies, particu 
larly the French and Belgian children, it being 
reported that their suffering from lack of sugar 
was the hardest of all shortages to bear. 

“Tf all this were so could I, as a loyal Amer 
ican, go on selling candy to other loyal Amer 
icans? I decided to go to Washington to learn 
the exact truth. L have done so—and | am 
just returned, having seen Mr. Hoover and his 
assistant, Doctor Wilbur, and Assistant Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, Doctor Taylor. 

‘*Two important facts regarding sweets have 
been the result. 


been 





the food shortage.” 


LOOKED curefully at the confections dis- 

played. They looked—oh, so good, and so 
wholesome for children! Dates split open, 
pitted, and a little marshmallow icing placed 
within and bright red cherries on top; others 
filled with cherries or nuts or with marshmallow 
and nuts. Figs, too, had been sliced, topped 
with marshmallow and raisins above all. Other 
fig slices had maple sugar on top and nuts, while 
maple sugar bonbons had raisins on top. 

\s | stepped outside the door I said to my 
self: ‘‘What is it all these women are looking 
at in the window?” It was a very large square 
light yellow basket, with a bow of fluffy gauze 
ribbon on the handle, and in the basket, on a 
lacy white doily, were rows upon rows of the 
most delectable-looking confection —huge dark 
brown, almost black prunes. From these the 
pits had been removed and the openings filled 
with whipped cream piled high and on top were 
sprinkled chopped green pistachio nuts. 

What Mary Elizabeth has done in her shop 
is just what every American housewife can do 
in the feeding of her family: Keep out of sight 
the foods we should not use and give extra 
thought to the dainty and appetizing prepa- 
ration of the things we should use. 


ajpa’s Away an d Santa Claus is Dead” 


Will You Help Me to Change This Idea? 


By Mrs. Ballington Booth 


bY faeege you printed a little message from 
me once, asking for shoes for the little 
children of men in prison who so constantly 
suffer privation in their prison-shadowed 
homes, the response was wonderful. Chil 
dren’s shoes poured in from every part of this 
country. 

For years we have tried to gladden at Christ- 
mastime the little ones who so need our help. 
We do not call them together to join in one big 
dinner. That, of course, would not be possible 
and would not be a lasting help. Our method 
is to pack big Christmas boxes of groceries, 
new clothing and toys. The needs of each 
family are investigated and we are therefore 
able to provide just what they need. 

There still rings in my ears the woeful little 
voice of one of the small children we visited 
before Christmas. She was only a tiny child, 








but had the care of four 
mother was out working 
be no Christmas this year; 
Santa Claus is dead.” 

Will some of the readers of this message help 
me to resurrect Santa Claus for the hundred 
of little children who would have to go without 
Christmas were it not for the help we give 
them? 

We want shoes, clothes and toys for these 
little ones this Christmas. Will my friends 
help me to give them some? They should 
be sent to Mrs. Ballington Booth, Volunteer 
Prison League, 34 West Twenty-eighth Street, 
New York City. The organization which I 
represent is the Volunteers of America, and 
the Prison League is working iu almost all the 
great state prisons of this country. It is a 
national, not a local, wv 


tinier ones while 
“No, there won't 
papa’s away and 
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UNIVERSAL 
Tourist’s Electne Iron 


No. E9021 $5.00 









UNIVERSAL 
Electric Coffee Urn Set 
American-Shefheld Plate 
No. E8166044 $50.00 






UNIVERSAL Electric Toaster 
No. E946 $5.00 








UNIVERSAL tT \n u wer << 5 // UNIVERSAL 
, Electric Chafing Dish \ mt Electric Four Heat Grill 
No. E940 $18.00 


No. E984 $7.50 
/ others $13.00 and up 





































' Mice | & ' , UNIVERSAL 
me g —- i] Electric Waffle Iron 





UNIVERSAL 
UNIVERSAL : 
Electric Heating Pad Electric Immersion Heater 


No. £9940 $8.50 No. E970 $4.50 
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r ‘a J, N “sae Electric sso i y 
£5 ox y °. 5. 
e r= there from $4.50 up No. E9435. $11.25 veers. <= 
K others $8.00 and up Oo , raenedaal ey UNIVERSAL 
re) With Push Button Switch lectric. Curling | 
S No. E9051 $6.00 eo gt 
ri = No. E99011 $5.00 
renee ee 7 7 ) 






















UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Tankard 


No 842 $8.50 


Ry UNIVERSAL 
eS Aluminum Coffee Percolator ; 
SS 


i » = No 476 $5.50 
a i 





ristmas 


At all times, but particularly in war times, the utility 
of each gift as well as its appearance should be most 
carefully considered. National economy demands care in 

the spending of money and careful selection of gifts. Choose 
those gifts which perform a practical service and thus take 


| their place in the daily life of the recipient. Such gifts are 
\\W3N certain of appreciation and 


y yA “Make A Merry Christmas Last the Whole Year Through” 


N Hi) UNIVERSAL Home Needs are not only attractive in design and beauti- 
5 fully finished but each piece is built to render some household service in 
a\ if a better and easier way. 

| es 


A gift selected from among UNIVERSAL Home Needs carries with 
it an expression of thought and good taste on the part of the donor 
and the UNIVERSAL Trade Mark on the article indicates that you 


have given the best that money can buy. 





UNIVERSAL 
Vacuum Carate 
No. 2822 


Tatar stat tat 
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UNIVERSAL 


Casserole 
No. 7638 $4.75 
others from $3 oe 



























UNIVERSAL 
Cake Maker 
No.1 $2.75 



















UNIVERSAL 
Food Chopper 
$1.35 to $2.75 

CL 





On sale at Hardware and Housefurnishing Stores. Electrical Goods 
at Electric Dealers and Electric Lighting Companies Everywhere. 
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UNIVERSAL 
Lunch Box 
With Vacuum Bottl 
No. 310 $3.25 


Write to Department No. 506 for Free Booklets. 


_ LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK (Le ; 
New Britain, Conn. <i ; > y — VK 


; UNIVERSAL 
Mayonnaise Mixer 
UNIVERSAL a an 
Pocket Knives 4. No. 150 $3.00 
from 50c to $5.00 
— S > ) 
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wo ‘SS - Vacuum Bottle . U NIVERSAL 
1 lg ir UNIVERSAL ae a Aa | Silver Overlaid Table Service 


Vac Pitcher 2 
No: 101 Pint $2.50 No 9622. "Quet $7.75 on ee Os 
0. 102 Quart 3.75 Pint Size $6.25 / | 
> UNIVERSAL 
/ Knif er 7 ‘O 


/ e and Fork Sets 7 
\ | Ivoroy Handles | O 4 
\ | | No. V74 $7.50 per set \ GS 
\ fy | | | others from $5.00 \ : Lo | 
j | 0 $12 eT Se ' 
\ i to $12.00 per set | ay 
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73276 ? UNIVERSAL 


Bread Maker 
$2.00 to $3.50 
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INIVERS, Paring Knife 
UN IVEi ae i ‘ c Farmington * " pom ON No. If 7 "25e UNIVERSAL 
Carver: Pearl Handles UNIVERSAL rae 26 Piece With Leatherette Purple Lined Case Tea Spoons . © Shears 
lvoroy Hand 761 $30.00 per set Carvers FF {Clk Mees Focks Complete, $30.00 Per Doz. $6.50 No. 10 Sim $120 
No. V657 $9.00 i $16 50to $35 OO perset No. 04411% $750 Each $1.75 44 Piece as Illustrated ther Farmington or Table “waren a UNIVERSAL 
i others from $3 00 up AO Saybrook Passer, Cosssiate, $48.00 Per Sey 13 0) i Butc her Knife 
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_(arnation Milk | 


is SAFE MILK 
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Contented Cows 






















































ARNATION MILK is safe milk for 

your home, because it is clean, sweet 
and pure. It is only cows’ milk evapo- 
; rated in a vacuum to the consistency of 
ee. cream, sealed airtight in cans and ster- 
a ilized. All its full milk richness is re- 
| tained, for nothing but part of the water 
is taken out, and nothing whatever is 
























4 added. This makes the safety of Carna- 
fos tion Milk absolute. 


Added to its safety are convenience 
and economy—for you can keep a supply 
on your pantry shelves—ready for use 

A at all times. It “‘stays sweet” until the 
7 can is opened, and for several days there- 
after. 





















Because of its purity Carnation Milk 
adds delicious flavor to all dishes. It is 
unexcelled for creaming vegetables, mak- 
ing soups, candies, and for other cooking 
and baking purposes. Try your favorite 
dish with Carnation Milk and you will be 

, pleased with the result. Use it in your 
; coffee, tea and for making cocoa. Give 
a it to the children to drink. Directions for 
diluting are given on each can. If you. 
have been using skimmed milk for cook- 
ing, simply add more water. 



























Try Carnation Milk today. Buy a few cans 
from your grocer and learn to know its safety, 
convenience and economy. 












Free Recipe Booklet 


Write today for our free booklet which tells 
of our sanitary methods of handling Carnation 
Milk, and in addition contains over 100 choice 
and tested recipes for plain and fancy dishes. 
Carnation Milk Products Co., 1240 Stuart Bldg., 
Seattle, Wash. 























Sold in Canada. Condenseries in Ontario. 






Remember! — Your Grocer Has It ae 
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“The Star-Spangled 
Banner” Round tne World 





By John Philip Sousa, Lieutenant, U.S.N.R. F, 


HERE is probably 
no tune in the world 
that has been more 
sung and played than 
““The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’ since the United 
States entered into war 
with Germany. The words 
were born of an incident 
in the War of 1812; the 
music—‘‘To Anacreon in 
Heaven”—a drinking- 
song tune of the Anac- 
reontic Club of London. 
While some may object 
to the trying vocal range 
of the air, it is so solidly 
intrenched in the hearts 
and traditions of the 
American people that it 
is extremely doubtful 
whether it will ever be 
displaced as the principal 
patriotic air of our land. 
It was written in 1814, 
and first called ‘‘The De 
fense of Fort McHenry.” 
The air was used prior to 
that time for patriotic 
purposes, and in one in- 
stance was known as 
“Adams and Liberty.” 
In the various tours of 
my bandin Europe, Africa, 
Australia, Canada, etc., I 
have always included 
“The Star-Spangled 
Banner” in my program. 
One of the most curious 
and touching instances in 
connection with our na- 
tional anthem happeried 
last summer in Toronto. 
Many wounded Canadien 
soldiers attended my con- 
certs, and one evening, 
as [ played the airs of all our Allies, concluding 
with our own, which was received with deafen- 
ing applause, I turned to bow my acknowledg 
ment to the audience. The applause was so 
insistent that I cast my eyes over the audience 
and found the cause of the more than usual 
enthusiasm. ‘Two wounded soldiers, both on 
crutches, occupying seats in the front row, had 
hobbled to their feet, leaning against each other 
for support. One had lost his right arm, the 
other his left; they were both clapping viger 
ously, each putting out one hand to meet that 
of his companion. They were laughing gayly 
and seemed to take great joy in the ingenuity 
of their applause and great pleasure in listening 
to the Yankee song. 


SINCE Russia is very vividly in the public 
J eye at this moment, perhaps an incident 
during the old régime is apropos. On the Czar’s 
birthday in 1903 we were in St. Petersburg, and 
playing at the Cirque Cinicelli, which corre- 
sponds in size and character to our New York 
Hippodrome. Before the performance, I was 
waited upon by the secretary of the prefect of 
the city, who requested that | openmy perform 
ance with the Russian nationalanthem. ‘“ And,” 
said he, ‘if it meets with a demonstration, will 
you kindly repeat it?”’ IT said I would. “And,” 
continued he, ‘if it meets with a further dem 
onstration, will you repeat it again?” I said I 
would repeat it just so long as a majority of the 
audience applauded. 

The audience consisted almost entirely of 
members of the nobility and the military, with 
their wives, sweethearts, sons and daughters. 
At the playing of the first note the entire 
audience rose and every man, almost all in 
uniform, came to a salute. At the end of the 
anthem there was great applause, and I was 
compelled to play the air three times before 
the audience was satisfied. 

On retiring to my dressing room, at the end 
of the first part of the performance, I was 
visited by a secretary, who told me it was the 
wish of the prefect that I begin the second 
part of my program with the national anthem 
of America. Of course I readily agreed. 


a. we began our second part a tall 
Russian announced to the public the name 
and character of the words of “The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and I have never heard 
more sincere or lasting applause for any musical 
number than that which greeted our national 
anthem. We were compelled to repeat it no 
less than four times, with everyone in the vast 
hall standing and the military men holding 
hands to their caps in the attitude of salute; 
and Iam sure that no body of musicians ever 
played a piece with more dignity and spirit 
than we did “The Star-Spanzled Banner” in 
the capital of the then Russian Empire. 

I had the honor to give two ‘‘command”’ 
performances for their Majesties, King Ed 
ward and Queen Alexandra. On the second 
occasion we played at Windsor Castle. At the 
end of the program his Majesty sent Lord 
Farquhar to me, asking if 1 would please play 
the American national anthem. As I brought 
the band to its feet, the audience in the hall 
(Waterloo Room), numbering about twenty- 
four, stood at attention, and we played ‘‘The 
Star-Spangled Banner ’”’ with all the fervor that 
an American does when he is in a foreign 
country. 





Mr. Sousa in His Uniform of 
Lieutenant of U.S.N,R.F. 


I faced his Majesty and 
noticed the expression on 
his face, which was one 
of perfect fellowship. He 
felt he was in the pres- 
ence of genuine friends. 
As the last line of our 
anthem was sounded by 
the band (‘‘O’er the land 
of the free and the home 
of the brave’’), I pro- 
longed the final note, and 
softly glided into the Eng- 
lish national anthem, 
“God Save the King.” 
His Majesty seemed to 
grow taller as the music 
proceeded, and the inten- 
sity of feeling of the audi 
ence increased as the band 
proclaimed, more than 
words could, that he 
was “every inch a king” 
and gloried in his man- 
hood. 


F dea the concert I 
went over to pay my 
final respects to the king, 
and he, pointing to a little 
gallery above the hall, 
where sat the members 
of the band of the Scots 
Guards, said: ‘SI had the 
band of the Scots Guards 
here to-night, Mr. Sousa, 
to hear your American 
music. [am sure that all 
of them thoroughly en- 
joyed the performance.” 

During my series of 
concerts at the Paris Ex- 
position in 1900 it was 
suggested that we go 
down the River Seine, 
giving a sort of water 
concert on a taxi-boat. The taxi-boats of the 
Seine, that dart from landing to landing on 
that famous river, are known as les hirondelles, 
or “swallows.” 

These boats are small, compactly built, and 
it would take probably half a dozen of them 
combined to be as big as one of our Hudson 
As the number of guests was 
q lite large and the band “was large, it was 
thought best to lash two of these boats to 
gether for this picnic on the Seine. 

After we had regaled -the people along the 
shore and the guests on the boat with various 
tunes familiar to the French and American 
people, we passed some point of historical 
interest, first, playing the ‘‘ Marseillaise’”’ and 
then launching into ‘‘ The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner’? with all the vim at our command. 

Just what caused it I do not know, but the 
ropes lashing the boats loosened and they 
drifted apart, half of the band on one boat 
and half on the other. Both contingents con- 
tinued playing; and it sounded to those on 
shore, [ am told, as if ‘‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner” was stuttering, which is a most un 
usual procedure for our beloved national an 
them to adopt, because its mission is always 
steadfast, with no deviation from the point of 
its objective. 


River steamers. 


\N THE Fourth of July, 1911, we were in 
Melbourne, Australia. It seemed to me a 
good time to give my Australian friends a pro- 
gram saturated with Americanism. ‘To make 
the affair as homelike as possible to us I en 
gaged a tall Australian to carry the American 
flag and, at a signal from me, to come forth 
and wave the flag in view of the audience while 
the band was playing ‘The Star-Spangled 
Banner.” I told him that the last number of 
the program would be the one in which he 
would be expected to come on with the Stars 
and Stripes. 

Just before the last number, a letter came 
from the manager marked ‘*‘ Very important. 
In haste.” 

Topened the envelope and the contents were 
as follows: 

My dear Sousa: There is a very distinguished 
party here consisting of some of the highest 
officials of Australia, and they have made the 
request that before you close your concert to- 
night you play Chopin’s Funeral March. 


I passed the word to the band, and we began 
softly and solemnly to intone this famous 
dirge. As we came to the trio of the Funeral 
March and | turned to give the cues to the 
saxaphones and euphoniums to enter into the 
strain, I saw this tall Australian with the flag 
watching me, and as I directed my hand to 
ward the players on his side of the stage he, 
not knowing “‘ The Star-Spangled Banner” and 
mistaking my hand movement for his cue to 
enter, marched proudly down to the foot 
lights, intent on his responsible task, and, 
utterly oblivious of my calls, waved the flag 
with all the vigor of six feet four of brawn 
until we had completed the Funeral March. 

It broke up the Americans in the audience, 
and one Australian said: ‘‘That was quite an 
innovation—to wave an American flag when the 
band was playing a funeral march! I suppose 
when the American flag waves in defiance to 
such music it means ‘Death to the Enemy,’ 
and the music notifies them to get ready for 
the funeral ceremonies!” 
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CThe Vogue of COMMUNITY PLATE 








0A G: FT for her dainty table—what more sure of ~-A Few Distinguished Patrons of COMMUNITY 
delighted appreciation! You can give her a chest Puare: Duchess of Rutland, Countess Cadogan, 
containing a complete service of COMMUNITY  cAGrs. Reginald Vanderbilt, AG@s. Honoré Palmer, 
PLATE at prices from *50 to *300. Or special Lady Randolph Churchill, Mrs. F. C. Havemeyer, 
pieces for occastons—or a set of teaspoons, for in-  Mrs.O. H. P. Belmont, Duchess of Marlborough. 
stance, *6 the dozen. At your service for 50 years. OnerpA Communiry, L£fd. 
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That Is Doubly Satisfying” 


Note its graceful lines; its strict conformity 
to the season’s smartest footwear dictates. 
And more than that, the unusual feeling of 
ease as it snugly fits your foot. A stylish 
shoe can be comfortable if you insist on 


Dr A. Reed 
Cushion Shoes 


For Men & Women 


The Original and Genuine Cushion Shoes 


You avoid breaking-in discomforts. Your feet 
will be protected from heat, cold and dampness; 
harmful shocks ‘‘absorbed’’; arches supported; a 
healthful circulation of blood in the feet always. 


J. P. Smith Shoe Company and John Ebberts 


Shoe Company are pioneer makers of cushion 
shoes and exclusive manufacturers of the genuine 
Dr. A. Reed Cushion Shoes for men and women. 


The trade-mark, stamped on the sole of every Dr. A. 
Reed Cushion Shoe, is your assurance that you are pro- 
curing the real article—perfectly made of first-quality 
leather and materials. 


We have a dealer in every city. Write us for his name 
and a cross-section showing the construction of the genuine 


Dr. A. Reed Cushion Sole. Address either maker. 
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John Ebberts Shoe Company 
Buffalo 
Makers of Women’s Shoes 


é 
J. P. Smith Shoe Company \ 
s 


Chicago 
Makers of Men's Shoes 
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expect at Christmas that gives you the 

most pleasure, isn’t it? The aunt of a six- 
year-old niece who loved fairy stories and dolls 
made her a Christmas present last year that 
caused the little girl to hop up and down with 
glee. It was a ‘“‘ Ball for Cinderella,” a varia- 
tion of the worsted wonder-ball idea. 

In the big ball of pink yarn were wound all 
kinds of little things to please a dolly Cinder- 
ella: A pair of doll’s slippers, a doll’s watch, a 
doll’s necklace of blue beads, a toy mirror, a 
miniature comb and brush and a pair of doll’s 
white kid gloves. Peeping out of the ball was 
the fairy godmother’s head, as if she were re 
sponsible for all these gifts. She was really 
only a four-inch doll wearing a cap and ker 
chief, with powder in her yellow locks. 


I: IS the unusual little thing that you don’t 


ERY Christmasy looking is a box made 

in this fashion if you have to send away 
one of any size: Line an ordinary wooden box 
with the red and white brick paper that usually 
covers doll-house chimneys. Get a small arti- 
ficial Christmas tree, one of those which fold 
up. Place thisin the bottom of your lined box, 
tying small gifts on the back branches, or the 
gifts that you know can’t break or crush. The 
heavy gifts can be tied to the lower branches 
and can rest at the bottom of the box. 

After the gifts are tied on the tree, it can be 
folded up some, so as to make it fit snugly in 
the box. It makes avery attractive box, anda 
very inexpensive one too. Even 
after the real gifts have been 
taken off the tree, there remain 
the little useful packages that 
you put on the tree to help dec- 
orate it. So when it comes out 
of the box the branches can be 
spread out, and the odd little 
packages wrapped in holly pa 
pers can be left on as ornaments. 

These packages are tied to 
the tree with red baby ribbon, 
a bell on each, and contain all 
sorts of useful things. 








I suggest 


. Wy 
a paper of nee- | 
E N 
dles, a paper of — 
bodkins, a square she aki ; 
42'S. 
of art gum, atube 7 y, 
of library paste, a 2 tf 
wash cloth—with t; 
Y 
crochet edge 


rolled up, five 
two-cent stamps, 
a few collar but- PE: 
tons, a few clip- tL 
pings of bright : 
sayings in holly 
envelopes —any small arti- 
cle, as it all depends on to 
whom the box is sent. 
Don’t forget a toy Santa 
Claus and a tiny red stock- 
ing made from an old one. 
Vill the stocking with small 
candies, a toy, a few rais- 
ins, nuts and a doll, and let 
a horn be put in to show 
from the top. Before put- 
ting on the lid cover with 





| 
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a sheet of red paper, on 

which has been pasted in the center a poem, 
preferably Phillips Brooks’ *t Everywhere, 
IK verywhere, Christmas To-Night.” 


I’ ONE wishes to send a gift of money in an 

unusual way a bushy plant may be secured 
and the money, having been changed into 
dimes, should be tied up separately in tissue 
paper and tied to the tree with baby ribbon. 
This makes a very pretty tree with the many 
little bundles of white hanging from it. If the 
gift is to be sent by mail a small artificial 
Christmas tree may be used, packed in a box. 
This verse may be attached to the tree: 

I never can tell what you want or you need, 

But I hope you will like my selection of seed. 

If you plant it perhaps ’twill multiply so 

By next year you'll have money trees in a row. 


CHRISTMAS card I once received had the 
4°’ original, personal touch so imprinted on it 
that | have never forgotten it. It was a white 
folder, about five inches long by four wide, and 
bore on the first page that other poem of 
Phillips Brooks’ which we always like, ‘The 
earth has grown old with its burden of care.” 
On the third page my friend had had her 
monogram placed in red and followed it with a 
hearty little Christmas note. 


IKING only beautiful things and her purse 

—s permitting them not, so that she could not 
give gifts in kind to those who remembered her, 
another friend purchased one year a dainty 
box of stationery, exquisite in its coloring, the 
most beautiful she could find, and then wrote 
upon these sheets to each of her friends the 
beautiful thoughts of her mind and heart ex- 
pressive of her friendship and affection and 
well-wishing for them. They brought in return 
more heartfelt expression of appreciation than 
had come from worldly gifts. 


Nonsense Fortunes, Your party guests are always interested in fortunes, 


Men and Maids.” Price, 5 cents. 





| Two Cups of Tea by Mail 


wee 7 tip, CVT JIC ese | 
CHEERY STORIES 

storics in ar 

» rivelope 

A laugh in each one too! 

To halp the 

quickly, 

And to cheer you | 
when you're bliw' | 


These Will Bring Smiles 


By Virginia Hunt 


\ UCH has been said about sending to the 
1 soldiers at Christmastime, but it must 
not be forgotten that the soldier would have 
some happiness in sending, too, if he had op- 
portunity. | hear the soldiers are to have 
opportunity to purchase the ‘‘Write-to-Me 
Calendars” this year, and you may be surprised 
by receiving one. There is a post card attached 
to each month on the calendar, which you tear 
off and send to him. The idea is a good one, too, 
for students at boarding school or college and 
for business people who have not much time to 
write. 

A Sunday-school teacher was surprised by 
receiving from her class a trimmed Christmas 
tree, but trimmed with several dozen cards of 
greeting. From each girl there was a different 
card tied on with a pretty ribbon. The decora- 
tions of this tree were well worth preserving. 


“( *HEERY STORIES” is the kind of thing 
~ that one can have an unexpected laugh 
over and then pass on to someone else to enjoy. 
A particularly nice surprise, however, for a 
shut-in. Speaking of shut-ins and cheery 
stories, I am reminded of four little books en 
titled ‘‘ Be of Good Cheer,” ‘‘ Be Not Afraid,” 
‘*Courage”’ and “Little Lights,” any one of 
which would be just the thing to slip into a 
Christmas letter to ashut-in. These little books 
are published bythe ‘‘Trotty Veck”’ Messengers. 
Do you remember Trotty Veck in ‘‘The 
Chimes,” by Charles Dickens? He was a mes 
senger and his name 


called Trotty 
from his pace—a 
weak, spare old man, 
but a Hercules in his 
good intentions. He 
| loved to earn his 
money. He delighted 
to believe that he was 
| worth his salt. With 
an eighteen-penny 
message in hand, his 
courage, always 
high, rose higher, 


| and he had per 
' 
| 


aii was Toby, but he 
was 


- 





fect faith in his 
ability to deliver, 
no matter how 
difficult the er- 
rand or how com 
plicated the 
route. 

Trotty’s head- 
quarters were in 
a sheltered niche 
of a church wall 
] and his dearest friends, 
the inspiration of his 
life, were the chimes 
which measured off the 
record of his working 
hours. Wind and rain 
or a fall of snow only 
increased his courage; 
| made him more anx 
J 











Pretty Ways to Conceal 
Surprises 


me pass 


ious to be helpful as a 
“common carrier.” 
Trotty was an opti- 
mist; a messenger of 
So you see the Trotty Veck Messengers 
are men and women who, having a wide vision 
and cheerful disposition themselves, have it in 
their hearts to give cheer and courage and in 


cheer. 


spiration to others—to send a message ‘Sof good 
tidings”? wherever the postmen of the world 
carry their letters. 


*“URPRISE is no name for it when you get 
two cups of tea by mail! That is what the 
little folder illustrated at the top of the group 
would bring to you; the idea being that you 
use the tea in the little moisture-proof bag, 
share one cup with another friend and remem- 
ber, as you drink, the one who sent them: 
There’s no such thing as distance 
*Twixt one good friend or two, 
And it’s easy to imagine 
I’m sitting there with you. 
I’m thinking of you anyway 
So here’s a cup of tea; 
Perhaps, when you are sipping it, 
You'll have a thought of me. 


‘ou little butterfly folder reaches you in 
the mail and you think you have just a 
card, but within you may find the daintiest of 
collars or handkerchiefs. The little rime says 
From me to you, with greetings true, 
This butterfly comes winging. 
And, oh, I hope you'll like the gift 


That in this case he's bringing! 
\ THEN one wishes to leave the selection of a 
gift to the one who is to enjoy it, one of 
the prettiest ways to bestow the money is to 
lay the bill in this open fireplace. While it is 
marked ‘‘ Money to Burn,” one will be quite 
careful that no match is set to it. Inside the 
card reads: 
“Money to burn” in the Yule-log’s glow, 
sringing a greeting from Someone you know; 
**Money to burn”’ in your own special way, 
To buy you some gift you are wanting to-day. 


The booklet contains “96 Rimes for 


What to Serve at Your Parties. This booklet tells you what to serve at your luncheon, party or club. | 
contains menus for the special holiday parties throughout the year, two-plate menus for buffet serving, three-thin: 





| menus for your club lap luncheons, suggestions for the picnic spread, etc. Price, 15 cents. 
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Grecian Urn Percolator 
(panelled) the last word 
in electric table equip- 


ment. 
Price $18. Can. $22.50 





Grecian Urn 9-cup ca’ 
pacity; ‘valveless, with 
safety switch. Polished 
nickel. 


Price $15. Can. $19.50 





O-cup machine Perco- 
lator; highly polished 
nickel. Valveless; safety 
switch 


Price $13.00. Can. $15.00 





Another style aluminu 
pot with long spout, 6- 
cup; valveless; safety 
switch. 


Price $8.50. Can. $9.50 





y Made entirely of alumi- 
num, highly polished. 
Safety switch; valveless. 


Price $8.00. Can. $8.75 





6-cup nickel pot, highly 
polished. It is the model 
most in demand. 


Price $9.50. Can. $11.25 





6-cup panel-sided Pot, 
highly polished nickel. 
Valveless; safety switch. 


Price $10.50. Can. $12.50 


One is first attracted by the charming design and glitter of this 


Electric Tableware of Distinction 


But the vogue of Hotpoint tableware rests on a deeper foundation 


The carefully shaped and highly polished body is only the con- 
tainer —the efficiency and the every-day usability of our per- 
colators is guaranteed by these exclusive Hotpoint features — 





Toasts two slices quickly 
to a crunchy brown. 
The rack is detachable. 
Price $5.00. Can. $6.00 


—valveless—no valves, floats, springs or other annoying contraptions. 





i a —percolation starts in half a minute, using cold water. 


regular Hotpoint Stove. 
Dishes $5.00. Can. $6.50 


—current on the empty pot! never mind! our Safety Switch automatically cuts off 
Stove $5.50. Can. $7.25 


the current before any damage results. And you restore your pot to service in a 
moment by simply moving a little lever. Nothing to buy—nothing to put in. 





And how much more interesting and intimately appealing is any meal when 
the cheerful blub, blub of a Hotpoint Percolator is added. 





Just put in the cold water and the coffee. Insert switch plug. In 7 or 8 min- 
utes the coffee is ready—steaming hot—amber clear—always the same. 


self-contained element; 
Colonial $13. Can.$15.75 
Mission $15. Can. $19.50 





5-Cup Percolator Shown Above 


't is both beautiful and useful. 


This practical electric 
Tea Kettle is aiey fin- 
ished in polished nickel. 


Price $10.00. Can. $11.25 Individualized by its artistic, exclusive de- 


sign and high finish. 
The autocrat among electric percolators. 


Body is nickel plated and highly polished; 
ebonized wood handle; fiber feet. 





Can be car- 
ried any- 
where; at- 
taches to 
any light 
socket. A 
beautiful, 
glowing 
globe of heat 
— warms 
as the sun 


Fitted with Hotpoint valveless percolating 
apparatus and safety switch. 


Price $9.50. Canada $10.75. 
HOTPOINT ELECTRIC HEATING CO. 


Ontario, Calif. Chicago New York London 


Look in the Dealer’s Window 
There are more than 8000 Hotpoint Dis- 


It hasset the standard fortwelve 
years. Its principal advantages 
are: attached stand—hot point 
—cool handle—thumb rest — 








hinged plug. 
3 lb. $4.00. 5 or6 lb. $5.00 
Canada $5.00 and $6.00 


warms. 


Price $7.50 
Ca 


n. $9.00 bHedlite Heater 


Canadian Hotpoint Electric Heating Co., Limited 
TORONTO, CANADA 
Largest Manufacturers of Electrically Heated Household Appliances 


tributers in America. The majority of them 
are displaying this screen in their window, 
with weekly changes. 








HERE is a new dessert 
among the 57 Varieties— 
Heinz Fig Pudding. 
Figs, of course, with 


It is a 
treat. 
spices and flavorings, cooked 
to bring out a taste that will 
make your mouth water. We 
cannot tell you how good it is. 
Heat it in 
the can, serve it with a sauce 


You must try it. 


the recipe for which is given 
onthe can. In Fig Pudding 


HEINZ MINCE MEAT 


Great big raisins such as are sold only 
; black, 


fruity currants; rich suet mer as is 


at the most exclusive fruit stores 


found on only the choicest cuts; spices 
that are fairly redolent of the sun-kissed 
stretches of Arabia; apples whose 
cheeks have been slowly reddened on 


\ Y - 


Canada are mad 
in Canada 
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One of the 


Heinz has been particularly 
fortunate in securing that de- 


lictous taste which is the secret 
of success in a dessert. 





the breeze-swept orchards of the lake 
country, are all blended with a skill that 
knows just the right proportions to 
produce the most appetizing combi- 


Heinz Mince Meat. 


HEINZ 
Plum Pudding 


appropriate, delicious, wholesome, and 


nation to make — 


festive. 


a holiday or any other day. 





A most delicious dessert for 





Diressing Un 


ED 





into balls one cupful each of ground pop 

corn and grated cheese; season with salt 
and paprika and bind with mayonnaise. Served 
with salads, the combination makes an excel- 
lent and substantial food. 


Pinte vais Savory Balls for Salads. Mold 


Maple or Chocolate Pop-Corn Squares. Boil 
together two pounds of brown sugar or maple 
sugar, a pint of new 
milk and a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar. 
When the sirup 
makes a soft ball in 
cold water, add two 
tablespoonfuls — of 
butter substitute; 
stir it gently and re- 
move from the stove; 
add a teaspoonful of 
vanilla or maple fla- 
voring; set the pan in a vessel of cold water 
and beat until it begins to cool. Then pour 
into greased, straight-sided pans and strew 
thick with pop corn. While still soft cut into 
squares, but cut again in the same lines when 
cold. Wrap the pieces in waxed paper. Choco- 
late bars may be made by adding half a cake of 
bitter chocolate. ¢ 


Pop Corn With Cheese and Nuts. Grind the 
pop corn and soak one cupful in a cupful of 
warm water overnight, or all morning, or cook 
it in a double boiler for thirty minutes or more. 
Add it to three-quarters of a cupful of cheese 
and half a cupful of crumbs, with three table 
spoonfuls of cornstarch dissolved in the same 
amount of water. Season with onion, pepper 
and salt; place in a greased baking dish and 
bake in a quick oven until browned. Serve 
with tomato sauce. 

For the nut combination one cupful of fine, 
dry, sifted pop-corn meal with the same meas 
ure of chopped nuts and crumbs, one beaten 
egg, two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch dissolved 
in two tablespoonfuls of cold water, and salt 
and pepper to taste. Add just enough more 
water to make into a loaf; place on a greased 
pan and bake until browned. Serve with to- 
mato sauce. 


PopCorn With Peppers and Scalloped Dishes. 
In stuffing peppers to bake, substitute ground 
pop corn for half the white bread crumbs ordi 
narily used and sprinkle the corn on top instead 
of bread crumbs. With scalloped vegetables 
substitute one-half or two-thirds ground pop 
corn for the white bread crumbs necessary. 


Pop-Corn Pudding. Put two cupfuls of 
freshly popped corn through the food chopper; 
add two cupfuls and 
a half of milk, three A 
well-beaten eggs, half 
a teaspoonful of salt, 
half a cupful of sugar 
and one tablespoon- 
ful and a half of but- 
ter substitute. Pour 
into a_ well-greased 
pudding dish, set in 
a pan of hot water 
and bake until the 
custard is set. Re- 
move from the oven, 
cover with a me- 
ringue, sprinkle the 
top with pop corn 
and set in the oven 
to lightly brown. 


Pop-Corn Balls. 
Mix two cupfuls and 
a half of molasses and 
half a cupful of brown 
sugar, one table- 
spoonful of butter 
substitute and one 
tablespoonfulof vine- 
gar and boil until it 
hardens when 
dropped into cold 
water. Have ready 
five quarts of pop 
corn, free from any 
imperfectly popped 
grain. Pour this mix- 
ture over the corn; mix well. Dip the hands 
into cold water and press the corn into balls. 


Pop Corn With Salads and Desserts. Pop 
corn (whole) may be used with either fruit 
or vegetable salads, mixing it with them in 
quantity desired. Or the whole pop corn may 
be mixed with sliced or cubed fruit and served 
with custard or milk and sugar. Pop corn in 
these combinations adds such substantial food 
value that less of other food will be required. 


Pop-Corn Smacks. Beat stiff the white of 
one egg, adding a teaspoonful of salt. Mean- 
time have mixed half a cupful each of pow- 
dered sugar and ground pop corn with a 
dessertspoonful of flour. When the egg is stiff, 
add the pop-corn mixture gradually, then drop 
by teaspoonfuls onto a greased paper and bake 
slowly until browned. This will make twelve 
smacks. 


‘To Make Delicious Dishes of It 





Maple Pop. Corn Squares 





H BY HAR 


Pop-Corn Balls and Old- Time Cine Taffy 








Cor 








By Riley M. Fletcher-Berry 


Pop-Corn Cheese for Sandwiches. Grind 
fine some freshly popped corn and mix with 
half its measure of fine chopped sweet peppers. 
Season with salt; add a tablespoonful of but- 
ter substitute and set aside, pressed into a 
greased dish, until chilled; then spread be- 
tween bread or crackers. Cottage cheese may 
be used instead of butter substitute and gher- 
kins for peppers. Of ground pop corn may be 
mixed with dates, 
softened chopped 
figs or persimmon 
pulp. 


Pop-Corn Muffins. 
Sift four teaspoon- 
fuls of baking pow- 
der, one teaspoonful 
of salt and a table- 
spoonful of sugar 
with one cupful and 
a half of white flour; 
add three-quarters of a cupful of fine-ground 
pop corn, two tablespoonfuls of shortening and 
a cupful of milk or water with one egg. Or use 
one cupful each of flour and pop corn and the 
whites of two eggs. Bake for about twenty-five 
minutes in greased gem pans. 


ARHIET COATE 


Coffee Pop-Corn Dainties. Boil together a 
pint of brown sugar, half a pint of clear, strong 
coffee, and a tablespoonful of butter substi- 
tute until the soft-ball stage is reached. Then 
take from the fire; add the stiff whipped white 
of one egg and one cupful of chopped, freshly 
popped corn. Beat until creamy; turn into a 
greased, straight-sided tin and, when partly 
cool, mark off into small squares. 


Peanut Pop-Corn Fudge. Cook to the soft- 
ball stage half a cupful each of peanut butter 
and milk, with two cupfuls and a half of sugar. 
Add a tablespoonful of butter substitute, a 
heaped cupful of coarsely chopped popped 
corn and a teaspoonful of vanilla flavoring. 
Beat until creamy and pour onto a greased 
platter to cool. 


Pop-Corn Fruit Cookies. Mix one cupful 
each of fine-ground pop corn, sugar and fine- 
cut figs or other dried fruit with half a cupful 
each of shortening and milk and a beaten egg 
Gradually add one cupful each of wheat flour 
and corn meal, into which one teaspoonful of 
salt, one teaspoonful and a half of nutmeg and 
four teaspoonfuls of baking powder have been 
sifted. Roll one-third inch thick; cut out and 
bake in a moderate oven. 


Pop-Corn Balls for Clear Soups. Beat an 
egg and season it highly with salt, paprika and 
minced parsley or a little grated lemon peel. 
Gradually work in 
sufficient fine-ground 
pop corn, or equal 
portions of chopped 
pop corn, to make a 
stiff dough. Roll out 
in balls half an inch 
in diameter; drop 
into the kettle of 
soup; boil five min- 
utes before serving. 


Pop-Corn Bars 
(variegated). Make 
as for maple or 
chocolate squares, 
using white sugar and 
omitting chocolate. 
Divide into as many 
parts as you wish. 
Color one part pink 
with a few drops of a 
coloring contained in 
gelatin packages. The 
other part may be left 
white. For brown of 
various shadesuse the 
recipes for maple and 
chocolate pop-corn 
squares. Pour into 
greased pans onto 
layers of pop corn, or 
press the latter into 
the confection as it 
hardens. 


Pop-Corn Biscuits. Sift four teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder and one each of sugar and salt 
with one cupful and a half of white flour; add 
one cupful of fine-ground pop corn and mix 
with two rounding tablespoonfuls of shorten 
ing and acupful and a half of water into a soft 
dough. Roll out; cut into squares or rounds 
and bake on a griddle, turning as the cakes 
brown. Or bake in a quick oven. This will 
make twelve biscuits. 


Chocolate Pop-Corn Fudge. Cook together 
a pint of sugar, half a pint of milk, two squares 
of bitter chocolate, a tablespoonful of butter 
substitute and a saltspoonful of salt, until the 
soft-ball stage is reached. Then remove from 
‘fire; adda teaspoonful of vanilla extract, wit! 
one cupful and a half of coarsely chopped po} 
corn. Stir until the mixture is creamy but still 
soft; pour into a greased pan and, when it 
hardens sufficiently, mark into squares. 





NOTE—“ Plantation Christmas Cakes’’—34 recipes—by Riley M. Fletcher-Berry, is a booklet especially 
prepared for Home JOURNAL readers, which will be found very helpful at this season. It costs 5 cents. Address ail 


orders, inclosing the price, to the Entertainment Bureau, THE LapIESs’ HoME JourNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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Chests in various combinations 
containing twenty-six to two hun: 
dred and fifty-two pieces at prices 
from $2210 to $285.00. Presentation 
on cases with individual pieces and 
Colony | smaller combinations from $3.00 
1 to $25.00. When purchased without 
cases er chests, teaspoons $6.00 
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Vegetable Dishes, etc, matching 


Sold by leading dealers. the spoons.knives and forks 
Send for Catalog “M~-285 
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INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY 
| MERIDEN, CONN. 

The Worlds Large st Makers of Sterling Silver and Plate 

NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO. 

Canadian Branch; MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO.L1td., HAMILTON 
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Your teeth need the very best protection | date 
science can give them. But since ‘‘Acid- must 
Mouth”’’ is thought to be the teeth’s worst | eo 
enemy (9 out of every 10 persons are said a 
to suffer from it) how can you hope to give | W 
your teeth real protection unless you take , , . ees 
active steps to check ‘‘Acid-Mouth’’? | ) pe 
An important mission of Pebeco is to save in 
your teeth from decay by fighting ‘‘Acid- ) point 
Mouth.’’ Nine chances to one you need ! prays 


roun 


Pebeco for this protection. the | 
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You—everybody—need Pebeco even if ; pay 4 


you do not have ‘‘Acid-Mouth,’’ because her 
Pebeco polishes teeth beautifully, purifies : selve 
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tastes and acts, and the Test Papers will enable T 


you to prove whether you have ‘‘Acid-Mouth.’’ 
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The Train That Leaves New York Twice a Year With Two Cars 
Full of Babies: By C. Courtenay Savage 


4 NWICE a year a unique train known as 
the Baby Special leaves the Grand Central 
Station in New York, carrying seventy- 

five or a hundred children from the New York 
Foundling Hospital. From all over the country, 
especially from the great Western and North- 
western States, come appeals from childless 
parents who want to adopt babies. These re- 
quests are investigated by the special agents 
of the hospital—there are eleven men who 
travel about the country, making this feature 
of the hospital’s work known through the 
churches of all denominations—and if the 
home that wants a baby is found to be a desir- 
able one for a child to grow up in, the arrange- 
ments are easily made. 

It is an interesting sight when the Baby 
Special leaves New York: Two cars full of chil- 
dren, some sturdy youngsters of two or three 
years, others infants of less than a year. Under 
the care of several Sisters, nurses and an agent 
in charge, they travel together as far as Chicago. 
There they separate for their destinations in 
Indiana, North Dakota, Minnesota, or wher- 
ever they may be bound. 

The trains that bear these little colonists of 
the heart are swift transcontinental carriers, so 
it is necessary to make the actual transfer of the 
child into the hands of its adopters as quickly 
as possible. When a child is selected at the 
New York Foundling Hospital to travel to its 
destined parents it is tagged 
with a number, and a ribbon 


Vienna. Just inside the always open doorway 
of the Home was a swinging wicker cradle and 
into this any mother, no matter what her race 
or creed, could place a baby she could no longer 
care for. No questions would be asked of her 
unless she wished to volunteer her information; 
no record kept save what she wanted known. 

After nearly forty-eight long years the cradle 
is still standing inside the open doorway of the 
Foundling Hospital, and mothers may still rest 








ERVICE 











bearing this number is sewed 
to its clothing. A card bear- 
ing the same number is mailed 
to the future parents, and they 
are notified that the child will 
be at their station at a given 
date and time. The instant 
the train stops the adopters 
must have the card ready for 
the agent’s inspection; if the 
number is correct the baby is 
given into the waiting arms. 


¥ HERE do the babies 
come from? The New 
York Foundling Hospital, 





toddlers happy, and the dormitories and din- 
ing rooms are big sunny places. 

During one of the journeys of the Baby Spe- 
cial a kindly faced man came up to the Sister 
at the head of the party and questioned her 
about the babies: where they had come from, 
where they were going. For over an hour the 
Sister talked to him of the work at the Found- 
ling Hospital, and before he left the stranger 
told her that he owned a large building on the 
shores of Staten Island, which he had built for 
the city children and which, because of some 
political hitch, was standing idle. Did she sup- 
pose the Foundling Hospital would be able to 
make use of the building? The Sister referred 
him to her Superior, and he promised to go 
farther into the matter. 


. io kindly faced man was Charles M. 
Schwab, himself childless, head of the great 
Bethleliem steel plants, and the result of the 
interview was the gift to the Foundling Hos- 
pital of the Eurania Schwab Home, named in 
honor of his wife, at Huguenot, Staten Island, 
a gift which enables all the Foundling babies 
to get away from the city in the summer. 

The babies are not forgotten by the Sisters 
after their adoption, and frequently, without 
warning, the agent slips into a town to sce 
how the child is faring. If, after a period of 
from one to three years, he finds everything 

well, permission is granted to 








which has grown until it oc- 

cupies a full city block, sprang from the idea 
of one woman who was, fifty years ago, the 
head of a parochial school on Barclay Street, 
in downtown New York. Castle Garden (now 
the New York Aquarium) was then the entrance 
point to the New World for all the great tide of 
immigrants from abroad, and Sister Irene, of 
the Order of St. Vincent de Paul, seeing all 
round her the sorrows of the alien poor and 
the hundreds of helpless children abandoned 
to charity by despairing parents, determined 
that her life could best be spent in this work. 
In October, 1869, she and three other Sisters of 
her order moved into a small house at No. 17 
East Twelfth Street. They had pledged them- 
selves to pay a rental of $3000 a year, and they 
did not possess 3000 cents in actual capital! 
The first night the Sisters slept on mattresses 
on the floor of their empty house, and that very 
night a poor mother, who had heard rumors 
of their plan, brought the first baby. Although 
they were not yet prepared to take in their 
charges, they did not refuse this first one, and 
they have refused none since. By the first of 
January, 1870, one hundred and twenty-nine 
children had been admitted to the foundling 
home, and a boarding-out system inaugurated 
that has been the foundation of the success of 
the institution. 


acy ‘‘boarding-out”’ system was started 
by advertisements in the daily papers for 
mothers who had just lost young babies to take 
foundling children to their homes and nurse 
them. In return they were to be given ten dol- 
lars a month and clothing for the child. The 
response was immediate. No child was allowed 
to go to any home without an investigation hav- 
ing first been made, and the children were con- 
stantly visited by the Sisters. In many cases 
the money paid for the care of a child enabled a 
mother to care for her own baby, and gradually 
the work took on the aspect of a soul-saving 
station for young mothers, as well as a life- 
saving station for babies. To-day mothers are 
often cared for with their babies, and frequently 
children are taken for a few months until some 
crisis in the mother’s life has passed and she is 
again able to care for her child. 

It was early in 1870 that there began one of 
the most picturesque and touching customs 
ever linked with the history of any institution: 
The placing in the hallway of the cradle where 
abandoned children could be left! 

The cradle was an adoption of the method 
used by the Sisters of Charity of Paris and 


68,000 


the foster parents to adopt 
the child legally, for up to this 


7 time the Sisters retain the 
The Cradle That 1S Always Ready right to take it away if that 


AN THE New York Foundling Hospital the 
door is always open, and in the doorway 
stands a cradle always ready to receive the 
child whose mother has lost hope. 
| children have been cared for since Sister Irene 
| began the work in 1869. 


should seem advisable. But 
even the legal adoption does 
not stop the Sisters’ interest. 
Frequently the child never 
knows its start in life, but the 
Sisters do, and they watch 
with joy and pride the upward 
climb of some little waif that 
was placed in the cradle. 
There is a man to-day gov- 
erning one of the largeWestern 
States, who was adopted when 
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their children on its downy pillow, clean and 
fresh every day, knowing that the care they can- 
not give will be offered in the name of One who 
was born in a manger. 

The work grew so rapidly that it soon out 
grew the house on Twelfth Street, and also a 
second house on Washington Square. In 1872 
came the first step toward the national recog- 
nition the hospital enjoys to-day. The state 
of New York granted a charter allowing the 
Sisters to take “surrendered, abandoned and 
foundling children, also orphans,”’ and care for 
them under the state law and with the use of 
state funds The city offered the lease of a 
large block of land and $100,000 for building 
purposes, provided an equal sum could be 
raised by the Sisters. Seventy-one thousand 
dollars was raised by one of the largest fairs 
ever held in New York, and three public 
spirited citizens made up a purse to complete 
the sum. In 1873 Sister Irene and her small 
charges moved into their present home. 


S SOON as a baby is given over to the care 

of the Sisters it receives a thorough medical 
examination, including a blood test, and a com- 
plete record is made out. This record includes 
every description of the child, also the history 
of its birth; or, if nothing else is available, the 
time and the place of its finding, and a descrip- 
tion of the clothing worn when found. For 
children who are ill there is a fully equipped 
hospital, and a training school for nurses is 
maintained in conjunction with the hospital. 
Playgrounds, both indoor and out, keep the 


a few months old by the 
wealthy family whose name 
he now bears. The president of one of the 
largest Western banking institutions and a 
man of international reputation was given over 
to the Sisters’ care, a poor orphan boy, bearing 
a stain against his birth. A few months later he 
was knowing loving care in the home of his 
adoption, and he has risen step by step until he 
has become a leader of men. 


OOKING out over the world the Sisters see 
over twenty-two thousand children that 
they have placed in homes, and among these 
children there is an artist of note, two bank 
directors, several physicians, numerous lawyers, 
some of them noted for their accomplishments, a 
concert singer, several musicians, one of them a 
young man who, learning of his humble origin, 
came back to play for the Sisters and show them 
his great talent. There is hardly any line of en 
deavor that is not represented by these twenty 
two thousand foundlings, and in three or four 
cases names made famous by the present war 
are names borne by foundlings. 

These children, if they were to be made 
aware of conditions, would realize that all the 
romance of destiny was centered in them, for 
not once, but many times, childless families of 
wealth and station in Europe have sent to far- 
away America for children to be used as heirs 
to great names and great estates. 

A well-dressed woman recently entered the 
office of the Foundling Hospital and asked if it 
were possible for her to see the records. When 
questioned she gave her name to the Sister in 
charge and told how, nearly twenty years be 
fore, she had been forced to abandon her child 
in the cradle. Hastily she sketched for them 
the years between, and how at the end of her 
struggle she found comfort. Her constant 
thought had been of the child she had aban 
doned, and she went away from the hospital 
that afternoon knowing that the helpless mite 
she had placed in the cradle was a tall, broad 
shouldered young man, ignorant of the fact 
that he was not the legitimate son of a promi 
nent Southerner, and making his adopted 
father’s name known all over the country be- 
cause of his prowess at college football. 

Frequently it is possible to reunite parents 
and children, especially when the mother comes 
back after only a few months or a year. Of the 
sixty-eight thousand children that have been 
cared for since the start of the work, the aver- 
age of those returned to the mother or parents 
runs between four hundred and four hundred 
and fifty a year. 
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It’s Not Too Late 
To learn the “ Baird-North Way” 


Look up the Baird-North caia- 
logue in your home. Run through its 
pages with your Christmas list before 
you. You will find many articles that 
will please every person to whom you 
should make a gift. 


If you haven’t-a catalogue yourself, 
some neighbor nearby must have 
one. Just say to her ‘‘ May I borrow 
your Baird-North catalogue ?” 


Or perhaps you may find what you 
want among our advertisements which 
have been appearing in all the leading 
magazines—each one containing a differ- 
ent assortinent of articles. 


Tf time is close, send us the money you 
wish to pay for your gift by mail or wire 
and describe just what you would like. 
We will send the best article that your 
amount of pee will buy. Our liberal 
guarantee of exchange or refund protects 
you from any loss. : 


The Baird-North Co. is an institution 
founded on quick service, low price and abso- 
lute fairness. 


The “‘ Baird-North Way” is a convenient, 
economical and pleasant way to do your 
Christmas Shopping. 


Send for our book,— or order from the cata- 
logue which you have or can borrow. 







No. 349, Solid 

160K o's 31.00 
Wish-bone Brooch, 
equipped with 
safety 
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q.\: Every 
aces article is 
y uaranteed to 
go’ satisfy you or we 

{eo will refund your money. 
\l\"We guarantee free, safe 
and prompt delivery. 
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Girls! Get Your Doll 
a Cadillac Dress for 
Christmas 


25c 


OU girls who want 

your dolly to be fash- 
ionably gowned, here’s 
an adorable doll dress 
121% inches long with 
all the charm and chic, 
the style and quality 
of the famous 


Cadillac Dresses 


For Girls and Juniors 


How to Get the Doll Dress 
| F-R-E-E 
No high priced modiste can 
give you smarter style, better 
materials, nor a more perfect fit 
Mopev 7420 than you get without tiresome 
Girls’ straight line tryonsin Cadillac Dresses, Buy 
dress made from aCadillacDressfrom yourLocal 
Arlington woo! Dealer and mail us the printed 
sergetrimmedwith label you will find in the neck- 
embroidered em band and receive FREE a dress 
blem,pearlbuttons for dolly. Or write for our 
and red stitching. Beautiful New Style Book, or 
Colors: Navy, send 25c in stamps or coin for 
Green, Cadet the doll dress. 25 cents will be 
Brown, Red refunded if you order a Cadil 
Price $6.75. lac Dress. 


The best stores everywhere carry 


Cadillac Dresses. Write us if 
your dealer cannot supply you. 


CADILLAC GARMENT MBG. Co, 


6 Hancock Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
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, oN Send for the New 56-Page 
\ Arnold Baby Book 


\ Showing every one of this complete as- 
sortment of delightful little undergar- 
ments—from pinning band toaccessories 
for mother and nursery— photographed 
on live models with full description of 
materials, construction and application. 
You will be pleased with it. 


Arnold Knit Wear Shop 


y Dept. H, 431 Fifth Ave., New York 
4, Novelty Knitting Co., Mirs., Cohoes, N. Y. 
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Ye «MARTHA WASHINGTON 


PATCH WORK QUILT BOOK, 28c. 
Including one Pattern—choice of Rose, Poppy, 
Daisy, Morning Glory, Tulip, Snow Drop, French 
Basket, Sunset, Star, Fan, Baby Quilt, Wash- 

ington RoseorCherry Tree. Also Quilting and 
> Border Designs. Patterns Separately 12c. 
Sy Each. CATALOGUE FREE. 


MARTHA WASHINGTON QUILT 


COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. , 
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OU buy a kitchen chopper to save food 
waste. Of course! BUT,— cooking 
experts will tell you that there are choppers that waste food. 


and Styles 


a . ce . . ° 
You see, there is a meat-and-food’’ chopper; and there are imitations, 

. oe ry . 
called simply ~ food’’ choppers. ‘They look much alike. 
cylinder, table bracket, crank handle. 


Each has hopper and 
But in cutting principle, in food saving, and 
in table results, the meat-and-food chopper is vastly superior. 


The genuine “Enterprise” Meat-and-Food Chopper 
is being demonstrated in this photograph. Its features are shown —by which 
you can distinguish this chopper at your dealer’ s. 

The ring and perforated plate have been removed from the end of chopper, 
revealing the four-bladed knife inside. 
both are sharpened. 


Both plate and knife are hardened steel; 





The knife revolves against the inner surface of the plate 

and its keen edges cut clean—meat and food of all kinds. No food is wasted! 
(a4 ° 

On the other hand, the ‘food chopper’’ type is wasteful. 

cutters. 


It has cast-iron 
A chopper with cast-iron cutters doesn’t chop—it grinds and crushes, 
mashes and mangles. It squeezes out the juices, leaving meat and other food 
dry and tasteless— nutrition lost; food value impaired. 

So, the difference in choppers is the natural yet all-important difference 
between the cutting efficiency of steel and inefficiency of cast-iron. 


“Enterprise” means Service to the Housewife 

Two generations of housewives have benefited by numerous “‘Enterprise’’ 
Specialties for kitchen economy. 

While we make both types of kitchen choppers, in response to the demands 
of trade, we seek to serve the American housewife, especially in these days, by 
earnestly recommending the ““meat-and-food’’ type—the knife-and-plate chopper. 

With this ‘‘Enterprise’’ Meat-and-Food Chopper, table left-overs, broken 
meats, cheaper cuts, fish, poultry, fruit, vegetables are chopped into tender, 
uniform particles retaining their essential juices, and made into dainty, appetizing, 


digestible and nutritious dishes. No better economy investment. 


Look for name “ENTERPRISE” branded on chopper. 


Family Size, No. 5, $2.50. At Department, Housefurnishing and Hardware Stores Everywhere. 


No waste! 


Other ‘‘Enterprise’’ Specialties for kitchen economy, to be had from your dealer: Fruit 
and Jelly Presses, Mills for grinding coffee and home cereal products, Cold Handle Sadirons, 
Cherry Stoners, Bottle Cappers, Vegetable Graters, Beef Tenderers. 

Write for ‘‘ War-time Recipes’’ 


An emergency cook book, illustrated, of economy dishes, prepared with the 
**Enterprise’’ Meat-and-Food Chopper, by Marion Harris Neil, from left-overs, 
meat ends, cheaper cuts and so on; also including numerous recipes 
for home-ground cereals. Mailed for 4c stamps. Address Dept. 30. 


The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


ENTERPRISE 


MEATF&F00D CHOPPER 
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Cookies Hidden in a 


Cookies 


HE cooky 

| is always 
welcome, 
whether for 
school girl or boy, 
the middle-aged or 
the old folks. Be 
sure to send 
Christmas cookies 
to those who do 


not have an opportunity to bake them. Think 
how welcome two packages of a dozen each 
willbe! Just wrap them in a napkin, one dozen 
in each, twirl the ends and place them in a 
box with the fresh Christmas evergreen. Here 


is a good cooky recipe: 
1 Cupful of Sugar 
14 Cupful of Shortening 
1 Cupful of Grated 
Coconut 


By Mrs. 


14 Teaspoonful of Salt 
4 Cupfuls of Flour or 











Assorted Christmas Cookies in a Gift Basket 


with coconu 


Flour Enough to 
Roll 


4 Teaspoonfuls of Baking Powder 


*REAM the sugar and shortening together 
until light; add one cupful of the canned 

or freshly grated coconut without pressing dry. 
Add the flour and baking powder; work as 
little as possible; dust the board with flour 


with a biscuit cutter and bake in a hot oven 


1 Cupful of 
14 Cupful of 
2 Eggs 
1% Cupful of 


mix very lightly. 


— 
— 


beat 
until 


well. 


then 


nas Gift You Can 


lake in the Kitchen 
Anna B. Scott 






Would Delight Some Little Friend 


mix until the sugar 
is dissolved; sepa- 
rate the eggs and 


the yolks 
light; add 


the yolks and mix 
Sift the 
flour and baking 
powder together; 


add the 


whites of the eggs, 


beaten until dry; 


Line two jelly tins with 
paper; pour in the mixture and bake for twenty 
minutes. Dust the top liberally with sugar be- 
fore turning out, to keep it from. sticking. 
Cover the top with icing and sprinkle liberally 


t. Decorate with small red candies 


Holiday Crullers 


Sugar 


Shortening 4 Cupfuls 


in the shape of stars and with citron cut in 
thin strips and placed around the edge. 


14 Teaspoonful of Salt 


of Flour 


4 Teaspoonfuls of 
Milk Baking Powder 


4% Teaspoonful of Powdered Mace or Nutmeg 


and roll out a quarter of an inch thick. Cut | goede cream the shortening and sugar to- 


for eight to ten minutes. 


Christmas Tea Cakes 


‘foe are made from a raised, rich dough 
with raisins, citron and nuts, either in the 
form of a French coffee cake, a dainty ring or 
small tea cakes. The popular sticky cinnamon 


gether; add the well-beaten eggs and beat 


until smooth and creamy; add the milk, short- 
ening, mace, salt and flour (which has been 


be stiff. Roll it out a quarter 


bun is made from the same dough. The tea 
cakes are easily packed and will carry without 
any danger of breaking or spoiling. 


2% Cupfuls of Scalded 
Milk 
34 Cupful of Sugar 
1% Cupful of Melted 
Shortening 


cover and let rise untit 
double in bulk; add 
the remaining ingre- 
dients and a cupful 
and a half of flour. 
Knead on a floured 
board; cover and let 
rise. Divide the 
dough. Half is made 
into small buns which 
are put to raise; when 
double in bulk, brush 
the top with butter 
and sprinkle with 
sugar. Chopped nuts 
may be added. The 
other half is cut into 
three parts, braided 
and made into rings. 
Bake in a moderate 
oven, 


Star Cake 


', Cupful of Cocoa 
1 Cupful of Sugar 
'4 Cupful of Water 
'4 Cupful of Flour 
2 Teaspoonfuls of 
Baking Powder 
2 Eggs 
yUT the cocoa and 
sugar into a bowl; 
add the water and 





1 Egg 
4 Teaspoonful of Salt 
2 Teaspoonful of 
1 Yeast Cake 
Flour 
DD the yeast cake to half a cupful of luke- 

“\% warm milk; as soon as dissolved, add half 
a cupful of flour; beat thoroughly, cover and let 
rise. When light, add the remaining milk and 
four cupfuls and a half of flour. Stir until mixed, 


Ground Mace 


1 Cupful of 
aisins 





A Dozen of These Rolls or This Tea Ring 
Would be Appreciated by Some 


Homemade Sweets 


Seeded 


sifted with baking powder). The dough must 


of an inch 


thick, cut with a cruller cutter and fry in hot 
fat, deep enough to cover a cruller. Drain in 
tissue toweling, then sprinkle with powdered 
sugar and cinnamon. 


SMALL box of homemade goodies con- 
sisting of a package of candied grape- 
fruit or orange peel, some simple candies, which 
are made from dried fruits, peanut butter or 
cocoa, and a jar of sandwich filling are most 
acceptable gifts. 


Raisin and Peanut Paste 


14 Cupful of Sugar 


', Cupful of Peanut 
Butter 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


chopper 
the salt. 


cover w 
Lay onay 
This may 


between 
wafers. 


have 
why not 
rier with j 


it with 


friend wt 
ing, or 
apartmer 


Friend 


et 


\V ASH and dry 
the raisins; put 


them through a food 


twice; add 


the peanut butter and 


Mix and roll 


into small balls; then 


ith sugar. 
slate to dry. 
also be used 


as a sandwich filling 


bread or 


Garden Gifts 


| Vee those who 


no garden, 
send a car- 
arsof home- 


canned vegetables 
and fruits? 

Or pack a small 
round basket or box 
with four glasses of 
jam or jelly, decorate 


Christmas 


green and send to a 


10 is board 
living in 
its. 


Wouldn’t You Welcome These Cookies or These Home-Canned Fruits and Jellies ? 
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What’ Wiellace Silver’ 


NWMedns 


The ATHENA The DAUPHINE The VOGUE 
in “1835 R. Wallace”’ in R. Wallace in “‘ R. Wallace’? Sectional 
Sterling Silver Plate 





q Athena 
Dessert Knives 
75 


| The half dozen 


Dauphine 
ea Spoons 


$7.50 
: The half dozen 


Dauphine 
_ Sugar Spoon 
$2.75 each 


7 Vogue 
- Dessert Forks 
7 4.00 


$4. 
’The half dozen, 








3 a4 ¥ 
PERE Ss ‘ 
Set ARATE TE AGERE came * 


Tt means patterns ef lastin 
beauty in Sterling Silver azd 
Silver Plate-a choice o/grades 
each the best that canbe 
made-~ and an unlimited 
guarantee oF service: 

We show here three designs of 
real Christmas appropriateness. 


Ht 
i ‘ 
iit 


Par 
GOS FR 


PERE RIS OTE 


,¥f 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


ge 


R.,.Wallace « Sons KM 
Wali: .,, Comm. 


TRADE 1835 MARK 7 “ ” 
ines R WALLACE react" « WALLACE 0 
HEAVIESy SECTIONAL 
STERLING Silver Plate SILVER PLATE 


Send twenty cents for the famous “‘ R. Wallace ’’ book on Table Settings and Social Conventions, by Winnifred S. Fales 
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Just Ribbons—lhat’s All 
Any One Will Make Christmas a Brighter Day 


é@, ALL the many 
things that have 
been made from rib- 
bons, none have ever 
been quite so unusual 
nor in such lovely 
colors as these. On the 
left a sky-blue bow for 
baby’s carriage cover; 
$1.75. Satin mules 
with ribbon pansy toes 
on the right; $5. Cen- 
tered below, telephone 
rose with bow; $1.75. 











Just Like New! 


yu yourself, can easily keep your furniture, wood- 
work, linoleum and floors in perfect condition with 
Johnson's Prepared Wax. It cleans and polishes in one operation— 
protects and preserves varnish, adding years to its life — covers ieee cilities: walle: 20, 


up mars and small surface scratches—and prevents checking. 2-inch diameter, above on the 
left of oval; price, $1. On the 


‘ . ; a ; right above, age arti’ 
: F ee aniti S, 4j 33 . ; .75. 
A Dust-Proof Furnitua e Po lish yo ; Magn testament cian with 


rosettes (price, 75 cents), on the 
left. Knitting-needle shields, 


Polish all your furniture— including the piano — ey. F\_ rose-petal covered; cost, 75 cents. 
with Johnson’s Prepared Wax. You will be surprised 
at the wonderful improvement. It imparts a hard, dry, 
glasslike polish of great beauty and durability. Johnson’s Prepared 
Wax will quickly and permanently remove that bluish, cloudy 
appearance from your Piano, Victrola and Mahogany Furniture. 


JOHN SON’S 


“Lraurad and Paste ae AD he 

j¥ i! VR, 
PREPARED WAX || ¥\\ 
rs 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax is now made in Liquid Form 
as well as Paste. Many people prefer the Liquid Wax as it pol- 
ishes instantly with but very little rubbing—you can go over a room- 
ful of furniture, a good sized floor, or an automobile in half-an-hour. 








a, cages. . aa 
eS Se 





OW that food is such a ie : rr «| 
. = es |e luxury, one needs only ol ws ' 7 WO little pansies, 
Johnson's Prepared Wax Liquid is exactly the same as satin-ribbon baskets stored fie * e.\ baud-Unted, open 
the Paste Wax except that it is a liquid. It contains absolutely no with feminine vanities to er oe wee eee set 
il tl d t ll t h ld th d | .. carry to grandmother or to A. 4 = woman more beautiful in 
ou, consequently does not collect or ho e dust. It never becomes a party. Price, $4.50. Ae 4. 4 j thin unite bag trade of 
soft or sticky in the hottest weather or from the heat of the body. wes ay —Céyellow ssatin ribbon; 414 
Noe inches long. Price, $1.50. 





For Floors and Linoleums 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax Liquid gives just the polish 


and protection you need on your linoleums. It imparts Swan lay, s ee Be aes 


a beautiful, dry polish which any housewife can easily keep in Bh NIG setiea — the opera enjoyable to 
Pi ; % ‘ : ; 2) any woman may be 

perfect condition, by simply wiping up the dust occasionally with a AN D  Seomad te this bas, which 
dry cloth. It brings out the pattern of the linoleum and preserves it. {ade . provides, under the rose, 
; a eee a four-inch mirror and a 
Johnson's Prepared Wax is just as necessary around Sas Nx ST ae c. 
the house as soap. Keep it always on hand for polishing your - we tered above at end of 
" oval, vanity case with 

a Disease mirrorand puff. Price,$1. 
Linoleum Automobile 
Wood RANDMOTHER’S spectacles may al- ANDIDLY revealing its dedication to 
oodwork Leather Goods ways be found if you give her a pretty feminine vanity, this opera bag begs 
violet-colored satin bag like this to carry to be carried by a very young girl. It hasa 


. ° . them in, with a hand-painted pansy; 614 rose, picot ribbon petaled, on each side; 7 
Tell your dealer that Johnson S Prepared Wax 1S now inches high. Price, $1.75. ha inches in beanies se $5. 
made in Liquid Form and insist upon his supplying you with it. 








NOTE —THE HOME JOURNAL believes that many women who have heretofore made Christmas 
S Cc JOHNSON & SON De t L H gifts are now giving every spare moment to the Red Cross work, and that suggestions like these for 

>! ? pt. ready-made gifts will be appreciated. This page illustrates some exquisite handmade ribbon gifts, 
RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. which may be supplied in pink, blue, rose, yellow and lavender, and the address of the shop where 


they may be purchased will be given upon request. Inclose with your request a 3-cent stamped, 
\ \ _ J} addressed envelope. Address the Fashion Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia. 
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Puis-je suggérer que, Very surely any one of these Djer-Kiss Specialties from 
parmi toutes ces années, France makes a Christmas gift chic and charmant. 
il y ait cette année spé- 
cialement, un don pro- 


Subtly smart, an exquisite perfume — Djer- Kiss. A shy caress 
on the cheek of Madame, of Mademoiselle — Djer- Kiss Face Powder. 
venant de France. Voila le talc supréme —Djer- Kiss Talc. A fragrance engagingly 

— Kerkoff, Paris parisien —Djer-Kiss Sachet. A delight délicat—Djer- Kiss Toilet 

Water. So qualitied and eminently French — Djer- Kiss Soap. 

Translation: May I sug- Soothing for Monsieur after shaving, assurément — Djer- Kiss 

gest, above all other years, Vegetale. All express the charm itself of France — the skill 
this year a gift from France. incomparable of Kerkoff — master parfumeur de France. 


ALFRED H. SMITH CC. Sole Importers NEW YORK 
“ 


New Djer-Kiss Catendar. 4 beautiful 
Djer-Kiss pictures reproduced in rich colors. In 
size, each is 6 in. by g in. The pictures are tied to- 
gether with a silk cord. This calendar will be lovely 
in your bedroom or on your desk. It is sent to you 
in return for 6c. Write to Alfred H. Smith Co., 
qi W. 33rd St., New York 
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.... that hold the shoe-shape and 
their looks — Neolin Soles! 


A Dry, A Springy, 
A Saving Tread— 


Neolin Soles 


HEY are trooping past our window with 
a springy, foot-free stride— father, mother, 
the children —to office, to market, to school! 


Wet day, dry day, never mind the weather — 
They walk on Nedlin Soles! 


* * * 


Oh, for the flexible, smooth-tread virtues of 
NeGlin that make all pavements velvet. 


And oh, for the waterproof virtues of Ne6lin 
that make wet sidewalks dry. 


And oh, for the saving virtues of Ne6lin that 
last so long, so long. 


* ‘* * 


NeGlin Soles are of a Science-created durable material — 
broken in before you buy it. They wear far longer than 
most leather and are firmer and lighter than rubber beside. 
They are good for saving—and saving for feet. They will 
not crack —and they wear down evenly. They are the samé 
in quality on any price of shoe. 

Nedlin Soles come in grownups’ and children’s sizes on 
new shoes or as re-soles. Be sure they are NeOlin; without 


the stamp ‘“Neolin’”? you have not bought Nedlin. AZaré 
that ‘mark; stamp it on your memory: Neodlin— 


the trade symbol for a never changing 
quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 


al iF 


Better than Leather 























Old-Fashioned Molasses 
Cookies and Cuban Layer Cake 





s 


Children’s Christmas Sweets 


To Give Away or to Keep at Home 


T IS amazing how many delicious Christ- 
| mss sweets one can make without using 

eggs, refined cane or beet sugar. Honey, 
molasses sugar, molasses, maple and brown 
sugar—particularly the first two—are the basis 
of many little-known sweetmeats that will de- 
light the children at Christmastime. 


Molasses Cream Coconut Patties 
2 Cupfuls of Brown 


Sugar and 
1 Cupful of Molasses 


\% Cupful of Milk 
1 Cupful of Fresh 
Grated Coconut 
A Pinch of Cream of 
Tartar 


or 
3 Cupfuls of Molasses 
Sugar From the 
Bottom of the 
Barrel 


*TIR the ingredi- 
ents together. 
Place over a steady 
fire, stirring contin- 
uously to keep the 
coconut from stick- 
ing. When the soft- 
ball stage is reached 
pour the hot candy 
on a marble slab or 
large platter that has 
been sprinkled with 
cold water. Allow to 
cool until the mass 
can be handled com- 
fortably, and then stir and 
knead with the hands. The 







Basket of Pinoche 


greased tin; bake in a quick oven. Invert ona 
cake cooler; when cool, remove from pan. 


Cuban Layer Cake 


1 Cupful of Molasses 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 


3 Cupfuls of Flour 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 


Shortening Ground Ginger 
1-Cupful of Boiling 4 Teaspoonful of 
Water Cloves . 
1 Teaspoonful of Bak- 14 Teaspoonful of All- 
ing Soda spice 


ELT the shortening and add it to the mo- 
l lasses with the boiling water. Sift the 
flour, ginger, cloves and spice and mix with the 
molasses. Dissolve 
the baking soda in two 
tablespoonfuls of hot 
water, and add tq the 
other ingredients. 
Bake the cake in three 
layersin jelly-cake tins 
which have been lined 
with paraffin paper. 
Put into a very mod- 
erate oven, and do not, 
open the oven door 
until the baking is 
nearly done, which 
should take from 
twenty-five to thirty 
minutes. Turn the 
pans upside down on a 
cake cooler, but do not try to 
remove the cake from the 





more the mixture is kneaded 
the more creamy it will be 
come. If it begins to crumble before it is per- 
fectly cold, knead in a little cream or milk to 
soften it. Drop in lumps on oiled paper. This 
recipe will make enough to fill a pound box. 

The box illustrated was made by pasting a 
cover of glazed chintz on an old hinged candy 
box. If the inside of the box is soiled, paste in 
a lining of silver or gold paper. 


Sweet Potatoes 


4 Cupfuls of Molasses A Pinch of Cream of 
Sugar Tartar 
34 Cupful of Milk 2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cinnamon 
AKE molasses fondant by the method 
1 given above. Shape little rolls to repre 
sent sweet potatoes. Roll in cinnamon. This 
is a sweet much favored by children. 


Vermont Maple Kisses 


1 Pound of Maple 1 Tablespoonful of 
Sugar Corn Sirup 
34 Cupful of Miik or 
44 Cupful of Hickory- A Pinch of Cream of 
Nut Meats Tartar 
| Bape cook the sugar, milk and corn sirup 
to the soft-ball stage, then remove from the 
fire and set the saucepan in cold water. When 
the mixture begins to cool beat it until creamy. 
Make balls of the 
cream and roll them in 
finely chopped hick- 
ory-nut meats. A de- 
licious candy can be 
made by substituting 
brown sugar for the 
maple sugar. 


Honey Pinoche 


1 Cupful of Honey 

3 Cupfuls of Brown or 
Molasses Sugar 

34 Cupful of Top Milk 

2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Butter 

1 Cupful of Chopped 
Walnuts, Pecans or 
Other Nut Meats 





ay Fd 
if OIL the honey, oe 
sugar and milk to 

the soft-ball stage. 
Add the butter; boil 
one minute longer. Put the saucepan in cold 
water. When partly cooled beat until creamy. 
Add the nuts when it begins to harden. 


Molasses Cookies 
1 Cupful of Molasses 
1 Cupful of Shortening dered Ginger 
1 Cupful of Flour ‘ 1 Teaspoonful of 
1 Teaspoonful of Bak- Cloves 
ing Soda , 
YOUR the molasses into a saucepan and heat 
it slightly; add the shortening and cook 
together until the shortening has melted. Re- 
move from the fire; sift the flour, soda, ginger 
and cloves together and resift into the molasses 
and shortening; add a little more flour if 
necessary to make a dough that is stiff enough 
to drop from a spoon. Drop the batter on a 


1 Teaspoonful of Pow- 


Ae 2 


Gift Box: Molasses Cream Coconut Patties 


tins until cold. Put the lay- 
ers together with the follow- 
ing chocolate and fig sauce: Scrape a square 
and a half of unsweetened chocolate very fine; 
melt it and stir in until smooth one teaspoon- 
ful of cornstarch; add slowly half a cupful of 
water and half a dozen chopped figs... Cook all 
for two minutes and spread between the layers 


of the cake. 


Ginger Loaf Cake 


21% Cupfuls of Flour 4 Tablespoonfuls of 
1 Tablespoonful of Shortening 
Powdered Ginger 1 Teaspoonful of Soda 
1 Teaspoonful of Molasses 
Powdered Cloves 
*IFT the flour, ginger and cloves and cut in 
the shortening. Add the soda dissolved in 
a little hot water and enough molasses to make 
a very thick batter. Put into a pan lined with 
paraffin paper, leaving plenty of room to rise. 
Bake in a maderate oven for one hour. 


Sugared Black Walnuts 


2 Cupfuls of Brown 2 Cupfuls of Nut 
Sugar Meats 
14 Cupful of Milk 
i the sugar and milk until a drop will 
harden in water. Beat the sugar right 
away. When it begins to harden stir in the 
nut meats, which should be as nearly whole 
as possible. There 
should be just a thin 
coating of the sugar. 
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Honey Patties 


1 Cupful of Honey 
1 Cupful of Brown 
Sugar : ; 
2 Tablespoonfuls of 
Cream 
1 Dozen Whole Walnut 
or Almond Meats 
A Little Candied 
Pineapple or a Few 
Candied Cherries 
Bet honey and 
sugar should be 
boiled together. When 
the mixture begins to 
thicken add the cream. 
Cook until a spoonful 
stirred on a cold, dry 
saucer forms a soft, 
creamy mass. Beat 
until creamy, roll into flattened patties, gar 
nish each with a nut meat or a bit of fruit. 


Rolled Honey Wafers 


14 Cupful of Shortening '4 Teaspoonful of Pow- 
34 Cupful of Honey dered Cardamom 
% Cupful of Flour or Aniseed 


DD the flour, sifted with the spice, to the 
yi shortening and honey. Spread out very 
thin with a broad long-bladed knife on a but- 
tered, inverted dripping pan, or on flat tins 
made for the purpose. Mark off into three-inch 
squares; bake in a slow oven until delicately 
browned. While warm, roll into tubular shape; 
hold until they cool and, if necessary, until they 
harden into shape. Honey wafers are not quite 
so tender as those made with sugar. 





NOTE —lIn preparing your Christmas goodies our new booklet, ‘‘Like Grandmother Used to Make,”’ will give 
you many ideas for old-fashioned Christmas sweets. Price, 15 cents.’ Our booklet, ““Candies, Cakes and Cookies,”’ 
contains many recipes for sweetmeats as well as suggestions for pricing and marketing candies. Price, 10 cents. Send 
your request, with stamps or coin, to the New Housekeeping Editor, THE LaprEs’ Home JournaL, Philadelphia. 
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‘The cleverest little bride 
inthe world | 


This is what this young husband says 
over his steaming pancakes. 


He asks: “How did you get such a wonder- 
ful cook—from the South? Surely only 
the old-time cooks of the South know how 
to make pancakes like these!” 


But the little bride smiles—she knows 
that Cook is no genius. She knows that 
she is “a clever little bride” only because 
she is wise enough always to order Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour! 


Thousands and thousands of other little 
brides started housekeeping with Aunt 
Jemima. They used it first because it 
was so easy to make pancakes, so easy 
to have them always asuccess. They are 
still using Aunt Jemima because the 
family likes the flavor so much better than 
that of any other pancakes. Today Aunt 
Jemima pancakes are so popular, so 
universally enjoyed that last season alone 
60 million Aunt Jemima breakfasts were 
served! 


Why they taste so much better 


The Aunt Jemima flavor is due to a special 
formula—an old recipe, famous, long 
tested and impossible for any home cook 
to duplicate. 


You could not buy the ingredients sepa- 
rately. Each ingredient is especially 


CO pr mee neeanenrint: coms ts cA A 


selected with the experience, the study 
of years behind it. Each is especially 
prepared to make perfect pancakes. And, 
the ingredients are blended with skill 
and accuracy in a scientific laboratory. 


Alltheingredientsare ready mixed. Even 
the milk is mixed right in the flour. The 
Aunt Jemima people go to great trouble 
and expense to evaporate all the moisture 
from sweet milk, and in this powder form 
it is blended right in the flour for you. 


This is why you can get the characteristic 
Aunt Jemima flavor only in Aunt Jemima 
pancakes. 


Always appetizing — delicious 


Don’t despair of having good pancakes. 
You can have the comfort of knowing that 
the pancakes served at your table can 
never be a disappointment. With Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour failure is impossi- 
ble. All you have to do is to measure out 
the flour and mix in the water. Nothing 
could be easier. Nothing could be so cer- 





Scr a a a as Me 


tain of success. With Aunt Jemima you 
can have pancakes that are appetizing 
and delicious each morning you serve 
them. 


An economical breakfast, too 


Every ingredient is in Aunt Jemima Pan- 
cake Flour. You need buy no milk, no 
eggs—just add water and you have a nour- 
ishing, substantial breakfast. Most im- 
portant of all, this breakfast your family 
will thoroughly enjoy. 

Take advantage of the experience of this 
little bride and of thousands of other 
women. Get a package of Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour or of .Aunt Jemima Buck- 
wheat Flour and serve the breakfast that 
your husband will praise morning after 
morning. 


How to get the jolly Rag Dolls 


Send one Aunt Jemima box top (either Pancake or 
Buckwheat Flour) with only 4 cents in stamps and 
get one of the famous Aunt Jemima rag dolls. 
Or for 4 tops and only 16 cents you can get the 
whole jolly family. Aunt Jemima and Uncle Mose, 
each 15 inches tall, and the two cunning picka- 
ninnies, Diana and Wade Davis, each 12 inches 
tall, all come in bright colors ready to cut and stuff. 
They have made thousands of other children 
happy. Your child will love them, too. Start 
now to save the box tops. Send to Aunt Jemima 
Mills Company, St. Joseph, Missouri. Also 
makers of Red Top, Royal No. 10 and Fiddle and 
Bow Flour. 


© 1917 by Aunt Jemima Mills Company 
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By 
Georgene Faulkner, 
the “Story Lady” 








The White Rabbit and the Christmas Tree 








HE White Rabbit was born in 
the forest, and all through the 
days of his bunnyhood he had 
frisked and played under the 
branches of the tall trees, but 
| there was one perfect little fir 
4 tree which the rabbit family 
| claimed as their own. It stood 

i AWA on a high hill, and it was always 
cout there during the warm summer days; the 
branches hung so low that it was an excellent 
place for the little rabbits to hide. 

As winter came on many strange things hap- 
pened which the White Rabbit did not under- 
stand. In the first place he could not find his 
family, and he thought that they might have 
been caught in some trap. 

But he had not been trapped, and he did not 
know where the others had gone. With the 
snow came men into the forest, and all day long 
the axes went ‘‘chop, chop, chop,” and great 
forest trees would come crashing down, which 
were dragged away through the snow. The 
White Rabbit trembled when he heard these 
terrible noises, and he stayed hidden in his hole. 

One night, when all was still, he hopped 
out over the crusty snow, ‘‘clippety-lippety, 
clippety-lippety,” to the top of the hill; but 
what had happened—where was his tree? 

The Man in the Moon smiled down in friendly 
greeting at the poor little rabbit which was hop- 
ping wildly about through the sparkling snow. 
Suddenly, ‘‘ click,” he felt a spring drop behind 
him and he knew that he was in a trap. 

In the morning he felt his trap lifted, and he 
was carefully taken out and put into a strong 

















box with slats across the front. The rabbit 
scrambled to the farthest corner of the box. 

“Poor little Whitey,” said the hunter as he 
brought him some food and water. ‘“‘ You need 
not be afraid; I shall not harm you—I am 
lonely, too, and we will be pals. 

“T ought to let you run free in the forest,” 
said the man; ‘‘but if I did so I would miss 
you, and some other trapper might catch you.” 


FEW days later a big box came to the 
hunter. It was from his friends in the far- 

away city. He had been their guide through 
these forests and lakesin the summer. He had 
taught the two little boys, Bobby and Ned, 
how to fish, and he called them his family. 

The box held many presents for him—a warm 
sweater and a scarf, a pair of mittens and some 
woolen socks, and a box of Christmas candy. 

“Well, I’m glad that their box came early, 
for now I have their address and Old Uncle Joe 
can send them a Christmas present.” 

But then came the question: ‘‘What can a 
poor old hunter like me send the city folks? 

“Why, I will send you, Whitey! I hate to 
part with you, for Llove you.”” And he gathered 
the rabbit up and laid his cheek against the 
soft white fur. ‘‘ You are all I have and I shall 
be lonely, but I know that Bobby and Ned will 
love you and give you a good home.” 

The next thing Whitey knew he was put into 
a strong box, and a great bundle of ground pine 
and bright red berries was sent with him. He 
did not enjoy the long railroad journey, for he 
was shaken about and he suffered sadly; but at 
last the expressman put his box down in a big 


home, and as the father of the family raised the 
lid out jumped the frightened bunny and made 
a dash around the room. 

Two small boys dropped their playthings and 
screamed in glee: ‘“‘A Christmas bunny! Oh, 
goody! Who sent it?” 

But the rabbit rushed for the center of the 
room where stood a tall fir tree, and nestled 
under the low boughs. As the father lifted out 
the ground pine and forest berries he found a 
piece of paper which read: 

“My pet bunny, Whitey, carries love and 
Christmas greeting to my family. Uncle Joe.” 
“Oh, Whitey! what a good name for him 

he is as white as snow,” said Ned. 

““Wasn’t Uncle Joe good to send him to us?” 
said Bobby. ‘‘I like him better than all our 
other toys, because he is alive.” 


aoe the boys brought Whitey some water 
and celery and lettuce leaves, and he came 
out from under the tree just long enough to 
munch his dinner; and then back he hopped. 

“Leave him alone, children,” said their 
father; ‘‘he is still frightened from his long 
journey, and he seems to feel as though he were 
in his forest home when he is under that tree.”’ 

Yes, indeed, Whitey felt at home in spite of 
all the glass balls and toys hanging from the 
tree. He could smell the small pine cones, and 
he knew by the droop of the lowest branches 
that he had found his favorite tree. 

Now, whether this was his own tree or not 
no one could tell; but at any rate, that Christ- 
mas tree sheltered a very contented Christmas 
bunny. 


A Christmas Party in Toyland 


sT WAS at twelve o’clock one 
night shortly before Christmas 
when the toys in the big toy shop 
agreed tohaveaChristmas party. 
| The miniature Santa Claus who 
stood on the counter thought of 
the plan, and he said: ‘‘Let us 
) have a Christmas party here in 
@@ the children’s big playroom and 
have one last romp together before we are sold.” 

Then Santa Claus called the doll policeman 
and asked him to help manage the party. The 
policeman went out on the floor and suddenly 
stopped the motorcycle man, who was starting 
out for his midnight spin. 

“Will you please carry a message for Santa 
Claus?” he said. ‘‘ He wants all the toys in this 
Toyland to come to the children’s room for a 
Christmas party. So go as fast as you can to 
the departments and invite all the toys.” And 
the toy motorcycle man broke all the speed laws 
in Toyland, and nearly broke his clockwork 
machinery as he rushed on his way. 

Soon the toys were in the large playroom. 
First, the dolls and Teddy bears coasted down 





the toboggan slide, and the toy policeman had all 
he could do to make them wait in turn, for they 
would not keep a proper distance and he was 
afraid that the dolls would break their heads. 
Then they all rode on the merry-go-round 
until they were dizzy and tired, and later they 
visited the toy farms. Here they saw woolly 
lambs that said ‘‘ Baa-baa-baa-baaa!”’ when 
ever they turned their heads to one side, and 
horses that fairly pranced along on their rollers. 


lig ord they saw a marvelous military parade, 
and all the dolls clapped their hands and 
cheered and stood up to watch the soldiers as 
they marched. After that they went to the 
sand box where the toy battleships were drawn 
up for a naval exhibit and magic fishes and 
swans, almost as large as the warships, were 
floating about on looking glasses for the water. 
Next Santa Claus took them to a Punch and 
Judy show, and they all laughed. and shouted. 
Then the dolls went to a big supper party. But 
the queerest part was that, although the dolls 
seemed to have quite enough, still the food on 
the plates and platters was always the same. 


Then Santa Claus told the toy musicians to 
play, and they took hold of hands, and Santa 
Claus danced with them around a tall Christ- 
mas tree until the policeman said: 

“See, the day is dawning; I am the one ap- 
pointed to uphold the laws of Toyland. Each 
one must go to his place at once and be ready 
for this day’s sale.” 

“Yes, it is time to say good-by,” said Santa 
Claus; “‘but remember, wherever you go it is 
your duty to make the children glad, for that 
is why we toys are made. You dolls must con- 
sent to be hugged and loved by the little girls; 
you soldiers must march and drill for the little 
boys, and each toy has its place in the home to 
fill; and you will be happy in your new life by 
bringing happiness to the children.” 

“We will, Santa Claus, good-by! 
Christmas!” shouted all the toys. 

Then, by train, trolley, automobile, fire en 
gine, patrol wagon and airship, all the toys were 
carried safely back to their places, and when the 
great store was opened for the work of the day 
no one would have guessed that there ever had 
been held a Christmas party in Toyland. 


Merry 


The Wise Men and the King 







ONG, long ago there lived in 
| Jerusalem a wicked king named 
\ Herod, who was the king of the 
i Jews. His palace was very beau- 
# tiful and he was surrounded by 
all the luxuries of court life. But 
he was most unhappy, for he was 
under the rule of the Romans. 
: S& Roman soldiers guarded the 
streets; Roman laws must be obeyed; and the 
king knew that he had very little power. 

One day messengers came to him and they 
said: ‘Some wise men who have journeyed 
from the Far East came through our gates and 
they are asking for the King of the Jews.” 

Then one of the courtiers replied for the king: 
“Tt is the will of the mighty King Herod to see 
these visitors from afar. Bring them to the 
court without delay.”’ 

Now, these men lived in the Far East. They 
were called astrologers, for they studied the 
stars, and they had read in their books and 
heard tales of a mighty King who was coming 
to the Jews, and this King, if men obeyed him, 
would bring love and peace to all the world. 

One still night, when thése astrologers were 
watching the heavens, they saw a new star 
and they said, one to another: ‘“‘That star is 
the sign from God that his promise has come 
true and the King of Light has been sent to lead 
us out of darkness. Let us go at once and fol- 
low the star, wherever it leads us.” 

Then the wise men made ready, and they 
took costly presents, gold and frankincense and 
myrrh, to give to the King, and they mounted 
on their camels and started on their long and 


perilous journey. The star led them on and on 
across the sandy desert. Every day they suffered 
in the heat as the sun beat down upon them and 
the sand glistened before their eyes. And at 
night the winds were chill, but every night they 
saw that wonderful star, and when they watched 
the star they were happy and thankful, for they 


5) 


said: ‘“‘The star will lead us to the King.” 


A LAST they reached the gates of the city 
“\& of Jerusalem, and as they saw the marble 
palace in the distance they said: ‘“‘Surely the 
King will be here.”’ They questioned the guard 
at the gate: ‘‘ We are searching for the newborn 
King of the Jews, 
him.” 

Soon after, the messengers from King Herod 
led them to the royal palace and they were 
brought before the king; but the wise men knew 
that he was not the King they sought. 

‘Where is he that is born King of the Jews?” 
they asked. ‘‘For we have seen his star in the 
east, and are come to worship him.” 

Now, when Herod the king heard this he was 
troubled and all his people were troubled with 
him. What did it mean—why should they ask 
for another King, who had just been born, and 
what did they mean by his star? 

So Herod sent for all his chief priests and 
scribes and he demanded of them the meaning 
of this; and he said: ‘‘ Where is this new King 
to be born?” And they said to him: ‘It has 
been written by our prophets that the King 
shall be born in Bethlehem of Judea.” 

Then Herod was very jealous as he heard 
these things, and he was anxious to know more 


and have come to worship 


of the King. In his heart he was so angry that he 
wanted to kill this newborn Child; but he knew 
that he must not show this feeling to the wise 
men, and so he questioned them and said: 

‘‘What time did this star appear?”’ And then 
he added: “You go on to Bethlehem and 
search diligently for the young Child, and when 
you have found him come back here and bring 
me word, so that I may come and worship also.” 

And when they heard King Herod they de 
parted and, lo, the star which they saw in the 
east went before them till it came and stood 
over where the young Child was. And when they 
saw the star they rejoiced with exceeding great 
joy, and when they came to the place they found 
no palace, but a small hillside stable; thei: 
King was but a tiny babe wrapped in swaddling 
clothes and lying in a manger. And yet they 
knew that this litthe Child was the promised 
King—the Son of God. And they knelt before 
him and worshiped him. And then they took 
out the treasures and presented to him gifts 
of gold and frankincense and myrrh. 


I EING warned of God in a dream that they 
should not return to Herod, they departed 
into their own country another way. After the 
wise men had gone “‘the angel of the Lord ap 
peareth to Joseph in a dream, saying: Arise, 
and take the young child and his mother, and 
flee into Egypt and stay there until I bring thee 
word: for Herod will seek the young child to 
destroy him. When he arose, he took the young 
child and his mother by night, and departed 
into Egypt,” and thus the Christ-Child was 
saved from the wrath of the wicked king. 
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An Unusual Piano. 


Those qualities which mark the ideal 
home upright are crystallized in our 


Style 705 shown above. In tone, design, 
durability and value it just fits the needs 
of the refined American home. Hence 
it has become our most popular model. 
May we send you a catalogue showing 
this and all our uprights, grands and 
players? 


Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


owe their prestige to our unswerving 
policy of building but one quality—the 
best. They are used in over 400 lead- 
ing educational institutions and 60,000 
homes. 


(? Where nodealer sells the IVERS & POND 
we quote lowest prices and ship “on ap- 
proval” tho’ your home be in the most 
remote village in the United States. 
Attractive easy payment plans. Every 
intending buyer should have our new 
catalogue. Write Sor it. 


Fill Out and Send This Cougen to 


IVERS & POND PIANO co. 
117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 





Name 


WW Q Address 


THIS IS MY SECRET 
OF BEING WELL 
DRESSED 

















BE YOUR OWN 
DRESSMAKER 


This dress I never tried on till finished and it fits 





perfectly. My dress form is my second self, for 
every part is independently adjustable and quickly 
conforms to my exact measurements. It is a 


HALL-BORCHERT DRESS FORM 


I never leave my chair while sewing —for pressing 
the pedal raises or lowers the form. Of course, there 
isnosubstitute. This form actually reproduces any 
and every figure. Fashions come and fashions go, 
but my form adjusts to them all. It’s a lifetime 
investment! 

On sale at leading stores. Write for free illus- 
trated booklet and name of nearest dealer. 


HALL-BORCHERT DRESS FORM CO. 
Dept. H, Bloomfield and 15th Sts., Hoboken, N. J. 





















nig menized 


Ba your 7 is not 
the picture of health 
and strength, try 
Eskay’s. 

We will mail you 
large trial package 
free on request. 
Smith, Kline & French Co. 


482 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EGETABLE LORE ,2 Gama 
pe 7 hearin for 
the amateur gardener. It teaches the planting 
and growing of vegetables in the home garden. 
No advertisements—no high-sounding terms. Just 
truthful, understandable advice. Issued monthly 
$1.00, per year. Sample copy free. 


MAURICE FULD, 1459 Broadway, New York 
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A Contented Foot 
Stylishly Clad 





OUR BOYS IN 
FRANCE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 24) 


Thestreet suit requires a good 
looking shoe. But walking 
and standing demand an 
easy shoe. That’s why so 
many business women and 
women who shop smile with 


+) 
NS 7) 
i 
satisfaction after their first ; 
Q 
Y~ 
\ 
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as the country is concerned it seems to me that 
it ain’t much different from home. The hills 


O] M 3 } + and valleys and the meadows, as well as the 
fields of wheat, are about the same, except that 
ama! ere S we have ’em skinned on wheat. Outin Min- 
















: D nesota they would laugh at the stuff that grows long day in the 
what I want Santa Claus to bring me here. And they have no corn at all. I found 
, . . out it was because it would not grow here, and 
ERE is dear old Santa’s happiest thought— I ay oe make that os It — funny not to i ISON 
’ : see farmhouses and barns all over the country, a 
% George Olmsted poaieed ‘Ba Hora books, and I was sure surprised to find out the farm- 
Clownie Circus and Butter y Ba les —laughs ers lived in the villages and came home every 
from fairyland on every page for little boys and ee ie tgp Cy USHION \ HOE 
girls, and chock full of chuckles for the grown-ups. enlisted just before we started. I had never “The Easiest Shoe for W. » 
The “Clownie” Circus introduces the Lemon Aids, March been nowhere except fifty miles or so from Se eee 


where I was born, and I thought it would be a Not one of its stylish lines is agrees 


Hares, Bully Frog Brothers, Acro-Bats, chance to see the world a bit. I am glad I 
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to permit all these features that s 
en Juggling Crows, Woolly Lambs, Porcu- came, although at first I was sure homesick. oS Se = sac arch that 
RY \ pine Ponies and many other amusing But now I am feeling fine, and all the work in shape dune pe saverdl puition ok the 3 
a circus acts in picture and verse. = fields _ me ry raed me ogee foot without cramping, and an innereols 
. fe get good grub, and plenty of it. It is sac of live wool felt that excludes cold an i 
The Butterfly Babies rout the to see only the old people and the little kids, dampness and relieves sensitive joints 4 
Bumblebee Band, play with Butter- onl of ane ace If Papen and nerves. 5 
fly Siunnies. make Tea Rose Tea and no men of any account. ound out it was 4 b ik a : 
i Sy e ; ’ because all the men were in the army. If you do much walking or standing i 
Hy and have Nut Sundaes with the “TI like the training work a lot. The only wear the Dr. Edison Cushion Shoe. J 
: ‘ . . . . ate New Style Booklet and address of dealer o 3 
Bushytails. Your youngsters will thing I don’t like much is digging trenches. y lad do a 
aa age . Nip rm near you gladly sent upon request ) ; 
interesting love them ail. That’s sure hard work in this soil that is full @ 4 
t books for Pag S62 p ‘ é : of stones. But the rest of it is fine. I never | : 
f Children ZAG ie Books are right size for little hands; shot off a gun except a shotgun before I came T [ INN O = 
i ever Fe strong paper, unglazed, that will not here, and I wasn’t much of a shot. But I have ¢ ¥ 
i published & 4 4 harm the eyes. Illustrations are beau- learned here and am marksman of our squad. Makers of Bs 
: ae “\\)  tifully drawn and exquisitely colored “ After all, it ain’t much different from home. “Style Shoes of Quality”’ for Women 
i SN “= in every hue of the rainbow. Each brite aca —— always = we _ a 192 Canal St Rochester, N. Y. 
‘ae oe set is put up ina fancy holiday box grub and the grass 1s green like at home. ere ° 
> a aT sa: . : are some different trees though, and I noticed Sh Bs DD) 
| SME TPN ci tuemene wrapping with some different kinds of wild flowers than we Pa SEDIIZ ly 
. have.” © 
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At Santa Claus’ 66 1e°(C) Set of The Best-Fed Soldier in the World por 37 —Black 
Shops and Stores Clownie Circus two \ Cabon ol gow : | 
sole, | | 


e C fh American is the best-fed soldier in the 

where Books are Sold utterfly Ba 1eSs for world. He has more variety and more in 
quantity than any of his Allies. His mess hour 

By producing these attractive books in big quantities we can sell them at the low price of 40 cents 


t ’ is the astonishment of the village natives. 
per set—not for one, but for the two. Each book is worth the price of the two. They come put up 
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: ¢ 
ui in a handsome Christmas box—a dandy gift and easy to mail. Get several sets of these books— Fe tm y, = up in gaping bop craagl = the cabs ie : 
Ks you will find plenty of kiddies to send them to and they will be delighted with them. i nak sl up seg “ye me “bay erie wei none 
i If you can’t get these books in your town stores, don’t disappoint the children. Send us 40 cents oe be genes ae ed a big teak 
i a set for as many sets of two as you want, and we will take personal pleasure in mailing them to Ace ba . caer pees ; hocgpeciad at ? ne uy 
you at once. Your money back if not pleased. Make sure of your books by ordering today. onions prepared for the three square meals a ; 
5 day. And they see, to their admiration and 
Buy from your dealer or send direct to us. 40 cents a set postpaid. astonishment, white sugar and white bread— | No. 25—Bl. 
two commodities that have been as scarce as | hid a ack | 
MAGILL-WEINSHEIMER CO. 1323 S. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO hen’s teeth in France for the past year. And ] Cuban heel, ped 
they note that the soldier has an allowance of sole. 
MERCHANTS — We can ship these books immediately. Liberal discounts. twenty ounces of fresh beef a day, or a sub- f 
A fast seller, Write or wire today. stitute of sixteen ounces of bacon or tinned 
| salmon; and finally that every day there are | (GX¥dY 
| dishes of stewed prunes or peaches as dessert. | 
The little village children already well know ee 
the taste of American dishes, and some of them 
"Ze ge oe are regular in getting titbits from the visitors, 
. os A Gift who are as generous as they are brown. On 
Sund: “ee and Wedne sdays the soldier has pie, The hand somely 
ra Me ; = an pie with thick, luscious, well electroplated nickel 
at arms e I saw a soldier the other day give a great roller-ends are 
loaf of white bread to an old French peasant. a 
He took it with glistening eyes and went into tarnish-proof. 
eart an an fs his cottage, where he shared it with three com- 
panions to the last crumb, washing it down 
‘ ; mane a with red wine and accompanying the perform- 
Let Steer Warms solve your Christmas problem. Give some- ance with vivid gestures of delight. He had : 
thing different —a pair of Steer Warms. They are absolutely not tasted white bread since 1914. 
practical—will give at least five years’ use and pleasure. As a gift — 
they will be a constant reminder of the giver. Everyone who has an With a Dictionary Between Them 
automobile will appreciate a pair of Steer Warms. They make an ideal P Sand ? 
Christmas present. KHAKI-CLAD boy was lounging upon 
the steps of a picturesque age-old gray- 
stone cottage in a more ancient village. The 
door to its. single first-floor room was wide 
open, and just within its shadow a withered 
old woman was seated upon a rush-bottomed Of, a 
chair. She had a little red-bound book in her rer O CYS 
Keep The Hands Warm While Driving hand, and the soldier was looking up into her 
face expectantly. Whenever you order window shades 
No matter how cold, Steer Warms make driving a pleasure. They consist of two neat, The book was a popular edition of a French- be sure to order them made up on 
- — —— d copper ates. elec nb ally hez —_ a storage fs oe 7 or m: nee -. — at English dictionary. As the woman found one “Columbia Quaker Rollers.” 
ice O e stee eel a iny yace convenien or drivi Us Ol ( s . . . ° . . 
No bolts or scre ony no holes to Mace lace on—wire Fn fel it’s nll, They. pons en ne French word at a time she pronounc ed it and The Columbia Mills, Inc., New York City 
operate—no expense to maintain. he after her, Then he wrote down its English Makers of Columbia Window Shades 
A Ch Gif . are 9 rane a ee wig’ pro- 
nounced it, she pronouncing after him. I saw 
ristmas 1 t That Ss Different them before they saw me, and, approaching 
There is untold pleasure in a box of Steer Warms. They also add to the health of the silently, listened. Each pronounced each word 
user by warding off colds. Cheaper and better than gloves. Steer Warms are up-to-date in the opposite language in a manner phoneti- Z 
and most useful —something that will be used every day in winter. Ask your dealer. If cally weird and wonderful, and each smiled 4 
he hasn't them, we will ship you prepaid upon receipt of price. Christmas is almost here. F 


as he or she spoke. 
Put into their pidgin French and pidgin 
English, this is what they said: 


Give your friend who complains of cold hands a pair of Steer Warms. 


Steer Warms are absolutely ° They use less current and 
5 Yr. Guarantee guaranteed in every way. Get Genuine 


give more heat. Only de- 


VACUUM CLEANER 


Write today and learn how easily 


They are made of best materials and are guaran- Si W. vice that protects heat- }. “Ware u afrade to kos ze oshun?’”’ she asked. you can obtain one of these time and 
teed against burn-out for five years. Steer Warms eer arms ing element, thusinsuring “Non,” he replied, “‘ell ne avay ryen dettre labor saving devices practically 
will do all we claim or money will be refunded. service. Insist on Steer Warms. 


pur about.” 
Descriptive circu- Prices For all standard cars $7.50, in Canada $11.00. ‘Is not ze oshun fool Boche py-rates?”’ 
lar on request. Special for Fords $5.00, in Canada $7.25. “Non. Je nay ryen view.” | 


INTERSTATE ELECTRIC CO., 358 Baronne Street, New Orleans, La. ., Dew u leeve neer ze oshun en. Amérique?” 





FREE 


Drop us a line at once. Take 
advantage of this pl 
It is really worth while. 


REGINA CO., Dept. 12 


47 West 34th St., New York 
209 South State St., Chicago 


“Non. Tray loyn de la mare, en Kansas.” 
“Vat iss eet—Kanzass?”’ 
“Sate on state.” | 


<< SRR: {Se REN a, 


“Vat iss eet—un state?” 

**Sate tray grand, as grand as France.’’ 

“Dew u lake Kanzass ba-ter zan France?”’ 

‘Sure Mike, sairtanement, pars que cey 
home, and there ain’t nothin’ like home.” = a 

“Vat iss eet—home?” ft 

“Say kum votre domeseal. Vooray view Enduring Xmas Gi 
partére dici?”’ (Chest 305) 

‘““Non, I am tew hold; I ves born in dis g 
house, dis home. Tale me moore aboot 
Kanzass.” 

“Say grand plase sans cdte, it’s all on the 
flat, no hills, jame mew parcq ma mare la eh 
un feel, my best girl.” 

““Ah! Une demoiselle, ure swweethart! Ven 
u rite tale hare ze hope she bee happay visu.” | 

“Je farray toot poor sa you can bet cause | 
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— Senton Eve 23 
she’s the best ever.” F 2 rt < adam for a 
The old woman seemed thoroughly to under- ree Trial Christmas gift. The grand- 

















stand the English termination, for a smile est gift for the money. Your choice of 90 designs and [Reduced 
ad all over he cient face and she placed styles of famous F iedmont Red Cedar Chests sent any- | pactory 
spread all over rT ancien face and she place where on 15 days’ free trial. We pay the freight. A] prices. | 
her hand upon the American brown-shirted pRearvorny an gad wait ped ry ws yieenent, Freight 
on 2 ala P Pw ae rotects furs, woolens and plumes from moths, mice, dust 
shoulder in a gesture that needed not a diction anddamp. Neededinevery home. Lasts for generations. Prepaid. 
ary for understanding. And I walked away Finest Xmas, birthday or wedding gift at great saving. Write toda: 








for our great Xmas catalog with reduced prices—all pect peta freateges ye 
Lee Pied t Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 31, Statesville, N.C. — 
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My Last Christmas Eve 


in Paris 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 


misery, under the name of the United States— 
magnificent work that had stood from the very 
beginning. ‘‘Our America,” they said again 
and again. 

But now Jacques comes into the dining hall 
to light the candles with the long wax taper 
which he carries a bit awkwardly, for he is just 
learning to use his left arm for everything. He 
still wears his poilu uniform even when serv- 
ing. Soldiers cherish their uniforms and refuse 
to wear civilian clothes because these disasso- 
ciate them from their brothers at the front. 

As Jacques lights the candles his face lights 
too. He looks affectionately at Hortense, at 
the babe on her knee. He nods to my Tante 
Celeste. With a quick smile she passes into the 
hall and beckons Oncle Henri and myself to 
follow and not let Hortense notice us. 

It is well, for can she, who is trained to long 
waiting, now endure a sudden joy? 

It is Jean who stands before us in his battle 
uniform of khaki, so different from his beautiful 
old uniform of the African Zouaves with its red 
baggy trousers, its smart black and gold tunic. 
Before he removes his steel casque with its 
khaki cover he stands with his hand to his 
helmet in salute. My Oncle Henri steps back, 
his heels click, his hand goes to his forehead, 
and the soldiers of France stand at attention. 

Tenderly Jean kisses my Tante Celeste, and 
then embraces me, for this night I am one of 
the family. My Tante Celeste opens the door 
and we withdraw, for Jean must go to Hortense 
alone. Through the half-open portal we see 
him stagger back, his face, his gestures glori- 
fied like a man just entered heaven. Hortense 
looks up, frightened, bewildered. Can it be 
true? Jean come home, come home? With the 
baby in her arms she bends to the man stum- 
bling forward, falling on his knees before her. 

‘“* Hortense! Ma petite, ma petite!” he cries 
with the reverence of a father first seeing his 
child. He draws her to him with infinite ten- 
derness. The tears run down his cheeks. He 
lifts the little thing in his arms and, trembling, 
holds it upward. ‘‘Now I may battle with a 
heart!” he cries as if in consecration. ‘“‘It is 
for such as these we fight, my own, my son.” 


‘ta first Christmas of the war found the 
women of France—of all women most shel 
tered—pale, frightened things. Moving me- 
chanically to new enforced duties, they were 
scraps of paper blown about by an alien will. 
The second Christmas found them reactive, 
electrified by the world of action suddenly 
opened to women. It was a triumph for fem- 
inism, but it was a triumph of the mind and 
not the spirit. 

This Christmas women continue to work 
because the vacancies of men must be filled. 
But they have come to see clearly because now 
they love greatly and selflessly. This Noél the 
young wives of France, many wearing uniforms 
of their day service, sit at their cradles, and 
the song they sing is one of new motherhood 
crowned by patriotism. 

Again Jacques comes in to our dining hall, 
now with a great silver bowl of spiced choco- 
late, a fragrant warm vapor clouding its rim. 
We sit about the table, and my Oncle Henri 
rises, a gallant, proud old figure in his uniform 
of 1870, its ornate gilt a striking contrast to 
Jean’s plain khaki. He holds high his silver 
goblet and gives the toast: 

“God save the army of France! God send it 
victory! Give us the strength never to sur 
render until liberty and justice are secured.” 

The toast is drunk in silence. We cannot 
speak. Long before, we have all counted the 
cost of victory. 

Jean rises, but keeps one arm still about the 
shoulder of Hortense. He is so nimble you can 
scarcely credit the two gold stripes worn on his 
right sleeve, indicating the number of times he 
has been wounded. On his left sleeve he has 
three gold stripes showing the number of years 
he has been at the front. On his coat are two 
modest bits of ribbon that will bring him a sa 
lute and a smile from every soldier of the Allies. 

The green and red ribbon is the Cross of 
War. The red ribbon is the valued Legion of 
Honor, awarded him for standing at his post 
under shell fire and continuing to give his 
orders until he fell wounded. He then gave 
them lying in the mud in great suffering. But 
the enemy took no trench that day. His recov- 
ery is due to one of those miracles of surgery 
daily accomplished at the great American 
Ambulance at Neuilly. 


| fe STANDS nov, his dark eyes glowing, his 
white even teeth flashing, a perfect figure 
of manhood. He gives his toast very quietly. 

‘““To France!’’ he says, and raises his goblet. 
“My child! My wife!” He stoops and kisses 
Hortense on the forehead. ‘‘To you, my Tante 
Celeste, Oncle Henri, my little American 
cousin,” he bows gallantly to each of us. He 
chokes a bit: ‘“‘To the brave dead. God cher 
ish us all this Christmas.” 

My Oncle Henri waits until we have our 
tears well back, and then raises his cup to the 
flags above the mantel. ‘‘To our Allies,’ he 
says, and pauses. My heart quakes with fear 
and suspense. Brave Oncle Henri, of the old 
régime of France, so proud of the help his 
fathers sent to that young republic of the west. 
His face glows with that touching sincerity 
which, in a dark hour of uncertainty, still clung 
steadfastly to our friendship. Loyal France! 

““To America, our friend, our sister republic. 
Soon may she proclaim openly that ancient 
belief in our same ideals which we know she 
cherishes in her heart. Vive l’A mérique!”’ 

We talk very quietly for a bit, then Jacques 
enters and bids us make ready for the mid- 
night mass at the great cathedral of Notre 


Dame, which we will attend, as has been the 
custom of old French families for many hun- 
dred Christmases. 

How different the funny old carriage and 
fat white horse that now await us seem as I 
remember the former smart limousine of my 
Tante Celeste, long since given to the military. 
Our former chauffeur, once so proud of his liv- 
ery, is now in khaki at the front. His wife 
drives us. It is her hushand’s own coat that 
has been refitted for her. 

Now that the sky has cleared of snow the 
white streets reflect a brightness; and dimly, 
like dream figures, in the faint darkness, we 
see the women everywhere, driving busses 
and taxis and acting as street-car conductors. 
One stumbles wearily from house to house with 
a mail bag slung over her shoulders, for the de- 
livery of letters is very heavy to-night, and late 
because of the storm. 


V OMEN are everywhere, in every form of 

activity. Some, going to midnight duty 
for a special shift of work, carry their babies in 
their arms, little heads peeping from under the 
mothers’ black shawls. In the terrible tumult 
of life here some of these women have scarcely 
known their soldier husbands. ‘‘ Maids at 
morn, brides at noon, widows at even,” they 
look very brave, but their faces are white and 
very tired. God cherish these women of 
France! 

Our old coach rumbles down the street and 
we nod to friends who are also driving by in 
quaint and humorous turnouts which supplant 
their former motors and which look as if we all 
were taking part in a Christmas pageant of 
fifty years ago. Many families of noble birth 
have now neither coaches nor motors and walk 
with the crowd to midnight mass. 

This is a life of contrasts. None is stronger 
than that which flashes to my mind as I look 
out on this world of women and think of those 
first days of the war when these same streets 
were filled only with men, men, and more men, 
pressing forward in waves of eager blue and red 
to keep the enemy from our gates. 

Suddenly shocked from dreams of peace, 
these old streets had been startled by the 
grinding of cannon wheels, the gallop of horses’ 
hoofs, the beating of drums and the call of 
bugles: “‘Aux armes, aux armes, ciloyens!”’ 

On, on swept the blue ranks, out beyond the 
old fortress of Paris and down the wide yel 
low roads—on and on; bayonets gleaming in 
the fertile valleys, harvests trampled, streams 
running mud; onin a desperate charge to stem 
the German advance. Then, ah then! the 
same army driven back, baffled and broken, 
heartsick, for the sinister gray line circles 
Verdun. 

But hark! Another sound shakes the old 
streets of Paris, and now it is not the tread of 
men or the tramp of horses, but the chug 
chugging of an army of taxis in which Gallieni 
swept out his men fast and faster until at last a 
defense was thrown into the breach and that 
wonderful spirit of France stood pledged to in 
finite resistance at the Marne, and the gates of 
Paris were forever closed to the pillaging Huns. 


S IT a wonder that the pride of France is its 

army? That the great monuments, the most 
beautiful statues, are tributes to its undying 
valor? Everywhere you turn, here is some glori 
ous reminder of a glorious victory. Even as I] 
looked up across the golden horses of the Pont 
Alexandre that flash so marvelously when it is 
a blue morning, I see the great shadowy dome 
of Napoleon’s tomb. 

But as we sweep across the Place de la Con 
corde I see the statues of Alsace-Lorraine and 
Strasburg draped with flags and wreathed with 
garlands. For many a Christmas since their 
fatal conquests they were draped in black, for 
France never forgets her own. Now they shine 
whitely in the snowy midnight, bidding us re- 
member their dream to shake off the oppressor’s 
yoke and to share the liberty of France. 

The dim lights of the black-capped street 
lamps played upon a strange crowd assembling 
before the huge Gothic portals of the cathedral 
of Notre Dame. In the transparent darkness, 
lit with chance reflections of lights and snow, it 
seemed as if the soul of France had become a 
fluid thing, pouring itself into the strange figure 
that flowed to the altar of Christ this Christ- 
mas Eve. 

Great hairy poilus, with savage beards and 
long wild hair, looked like anachronistic gar- 
goyles in their khaki uniforms. Their arms 
were interlocked with their women from many 
parts of France: Bretons, with their beautiful 
white coifs and pure sea-swept faces; Nor- 
mans, very tall and fair; short, dark women of 
the midi; and the Basques, with bright scarfs 
and flashing shawls hinting their Spanish 
strain. 

Paris is now the center of all France “‘on 
leave,’ or indeed of all the Allies. I glance 
from the smart dress uniforms of the Zouaves, 
with their red and black, to the «esthetic pale 
blue of the various French officers. Beside 
them gleams the black face of a Turco, whose 
humorous eyes and flashing teeth make me 
long to see a good “‘ back home” negro. Alge- 
rians; Moroccans in gorgeous burnooses, which 
the wind inflates like great red, yellow and 
dark brown balloons; men with their high rank 
starred on gilt collars, to whom the crowd parts 
and all the military salute; American Red 
Cross men, stretcher bearers now, once fas- 
tidious dilettantes, enjoying the delights of 
Paris; Russians in varied costumes and uni- 
forms; English whose practical khaki and 
clean-cut faces make me think of our own 
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Let These Friends 
Develop Your Boy 


These are a few of the boys and the men—clean-hearted, healthy-minded, red- 
blooded—that your boy will meet, love and be benefited by, in The American Boy. 


Here at the left is Dan Beard, among boys the best-loved man in America, and among 
men respected for his knowledge of the woods and his fine out-doors philosophy. He 
is teaching more than half a million boys to be woodsmen and sportsmen. 


Next is Clarence B. Kelland, with his hand on Mark Tidd’s shoulder. Fat 
Mark Tidd, the creation of Clarence Kelland’s brain, is the funniest and most fascinating 
youngster since Tom Sawyer. Beside him is Charles Tenney Jackson. Corporal May is 
the chap he’s been telling boys about. Each time Corporal May has emerged from 
some new and exciting adventure because of his intelligence and downright grit. On 
the right is William Heyliger, who holds boys spellbound with tales of baseball, football, 


and track meets, where his heroes are a wonderful inspiration in courage and stamina. 


That boy of yours is growing up. His reading and his friends are moulding him. His 
thoughts are laying the track for the thoughts of years to come. The boys who congre- 
gate on the corner are a bad influence, but it is merely a temptation to say, “Don’t play 
with those boys.” Cheap, morbid novels are just so much poison to his mind, but it 
doesn’t do to say, “Don’t read that.” Your boy is healthy, vigorous, impetuous. He 
cannot thrive on “don'ts.” Encourage him to do. Divert him from harm and the 
possibility of harm by giving him a Christmas present of 


AMERICAN 





BOY 


‘‘The Biggest, Brightest, Best Magazine for Boys in All the World”’ 


The American Boy is the cherished friend of half a million boys. Its editors themselves are “grown-up 
boys.” They have been editing The American Boy for eighteen years. They know boy nature and how 
to reach it. Their one great aim is to make The American Boy not only a powerful influence among boys, 
but a powerful influence for positive good. 


The American Boy brings clean, wholesome stories, combining plot and action with the best of writing— 
stories that inspire; that stir a boy to think; that carry a good moral but do not preach; that instruct 
but do not ostensibly teach; that show resourcefulness, skill, moral courage, heroism; virile stories that fit 
the present day American boy. But there are no stories of crime in The American Boy. The sensational, 
the morbid, the grotesque and the wishy-washy are scrupulously barred out. 


The American Boy says ‘‘Do’’—not ‘‘Don’t.’’ It is positive—constructive—not negative. It is en- 
dorsed by Y. M. C. A. secretaries, who tell us that it is the most called for of all magazines—the most 
popular reading—in the Y. M. C. A. rooms. ‘Teachers of boys have given The American Boy their 
whole-hearted and enthusiastic approval. They realize that it helps make boys better men. 


In 1918 The American Boy will be better than ever. It will publish first, in serial form, seven of the 
best books to be published during the year. Besides the Mark Tidd story and the serials by William 
Heyliger and Charles Tenney Jackson, there will be the true story of the adventurous life of Hugh Monroe, 
who spent all his life among the Indians of the West; a rattling story of old pirate days by Ralph D. Paine; 
and other continued stories. There will be short stories about School Life, Baseball, Animals, The Gov- 
ernment Forest Service, Indians, the Lumber Woods, the Sea, Camping, Fishing, The Army and Navy, 
the Great War, and many other things — enough to fill eight big volumes if printed in book form. 


Articles presenting facts in a form as fascinating as fiction will appear in The American Boy in 1918 — 
thrilling historical articles, stories of “boys who used their brains,” articles about Gardening, Poultry Raising, 
Birds, Mechanics, Electricity, Aviation, Automobiling, use of Bicycle and Motorcycle, Camping, Sports — 
each in its season. And the regular departments Dan Beard’s page for Outdoor Boys; ‘‘For the Boys 
to Make,”” by A. Neely Hall; Photographic Contest; American Boy Contests—writing essays, stories, 
reports of experiences, poems, cartoons, etc.; ‘How to Do It"’—handy, time-saving, labor-saving devices 
and methods; The Stamp Collector; Puzzles; ‘‘ Funnybone Ticklers”’— jokes, comic pictures, etc.; Novel 
Inventions and Natural Wonders. No wonder 
500,000 boys read The American Boy each m 


month! And no wonder their parents are 
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him the most good. It will give him the most se 
pleasure for the longest time. 


It isa monthly magazine, and he ought to 


have it every month of 1918. If you haven't / 
a boy of your own, send The American Boy Fi 
to some boy you love. Get it, and see the rl 
genuine pleasure it gives. y 
1.50 a year THE 
$ y SPRAGUE 
15 cents a copy at news-stands PUBLISHING 





Fill out coupon opposite and send 
it along now—so we can get The 
American Boy to that boy by Xmas. 


No. 110 American Bldg. 
. rd Detroit, Mich. 
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VOILE WAIST 
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surely nothing bespeaks the Spirit of Christmas more 
than work done by your own hands or so endears your gift to 
the heart of the recipient. Whether your choice be an article 
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i of apparel or a decorative piece, all Royal Society designs , 
i °; are in good taste, and not only artistic, but serviceable. You 
i can thoroughly rely upon the QUALITY of every purchase | 
i bearing the Royal Society trade mark. 
Many of the articles are entirely made up, carefully sewn 


and require only the dainty embroidery to complete. Each 
package is supplied with sufficient floss and necessary direc- 
tions. The prices 25c to $2.00, except in foreign countries. 
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The perfect crochet cotton—firm, evenly-twisted threads 
of permanent lustre for Crochet, Lace Making, Tatting and 
Macramé. White and Ecru, in sizes from 1 to 150; boil proof 
colors, sizes 3-10-30-50-70. 












Pe Embroidery floss—in every size in Pure White and complete 
lines of Fast Colors—smooth, even threads, highly mercerized — 
suitable for every kind of embroidery. 


















































Send for Circulars of Package Outfits, also Embroidery and Crochet Materials 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE SELL ROYAL SOCIETY PRODUCTS 


H. E. VERRAN CO., Inc. 
Union Square West 


New York 



































My Last Christmas Eve 


boys; Scots in their kilts; Indians with close- 
bound white turbans; Japanese, Chinese, Ital- 
ians. Then there are Serbians and Belgians— 
well may many of these seek sanctuary, as they 
are indeed men without homes. 

And everywhere there are women. There are 
women dressed very gayly because the men on 
their arms are husbands or sons back on Christ- 
mas leave, or there are women in black. And 
then there are the wounded. 

All are on their knees this night. The heart 
of France has been burnt in the fires, and now it 
offers a pure holocaust to the god of its fathers 
who, in this same cathedral, in all the wars of 
eight hundred years have be gged a blessing on 
the armsof this nation of warriors. Thetwenty- 
eight statues of the kings of France which 
stand across the front of the hoary old ca- 
thedral look down upon brilliant flags of nations 
they once fought but who are now their allies. 

Hundreds of bayonets sent by the wounded 
are laced point to point and form gleaming 
circles right and left of the big portal, as also 
do the lances of medieval days. Noble scions of 
France have lent, as is their custom, the steel 
armor and casques with plumes of their an- 
cestors to decorate the vestibule through which 
we now pass to the main hall of the cathedral. 
Never was it more beautiful. Never for the 
coronation of its kings, even for that most gor- 
geous crowning of Napoleon, did Notre Dame 
make the appeal it does in this self-contained, 
subdued Christmas of war. 

The lights are dim and the beautiful rose 
window through which lovely colors stream to 
the snow when there ‘is night service is dark- 
ened, for we think of that other noble cathe- 
dral, the gossamer Gothic of Rheims, which 
this night lies a blasted ruin. At any moment 
a Zeppelin may make Notre Dame a streak 
of flames. My Tante Celeste, Oncle Henri, 
Hortense, Jean and I kneel in family place, 
well to the middle of the prie-dieus. Before us 
is the high altar where the Cardinal of France 
in his scarlet robe officiates. Priests, monks, 
altar boys, form an endless ead Sr of color 
moving back and forth from the altar. In the 
richly carved stalls at right and left of the 
great pillars they chant very softly in Latin. 


N ANY of the husbands and wives, the moth- 
1 ers and sons of the congreg: ition kneel with 
their arms interlocked, leaning close to one 
pense as do Hortense and Jean. Life has 
become so very childish in these days of trium 
phant love; it is brought quite simply to the 
church. I see some very old men and women 
cling one to another. There are four, over there 
in the dark corner, kneeling tightly together, 
before the Mother of Sorrows. Their heads are 
bowed almost to the stone floor. They are all 
very old. By their dress I tell they are Belgian 
refugees who have nothing left to cling to but 
the Mother of Sorrows. Sometimes an old 
woman drags her feet to a favorite niche and 
burns a candle with her solitary sou for the son 

who, this night, cannot be with her. 

Now the great organ peals the sonorous Gre- 
gorian chant from its loft, the same where 
Quasimodo and Canon Claude Frollo played 
their tragedy. The master choir rolls out the 
“Gloria in Excelsis”’ until the melody rever- 
berates from chancel to nave and almost seems 
to shake the pillars. Around, above us, is a 
wonderful harmony of sound, of color, of 
deeply spiritualized humanity, that seems to 
visualize the essence of all religion. 

The credo is finished, the hush of the ‘ Sanc- 
tus” lies upon the cathedral, and suddenly we 
lift our heads. In the solemn silence, in that 
awful moment of anguished prayer, when 
heart beats to heart, a voice rises, clear, vi- 
brant, exquisite with restraint, and the great- 
est tenor of France sings those words which we 
ourselves may not dare because they have be- 
come so significant: 

Oh, holy night, behold the hour 
When God-made man descends to earth! 


No sobs are heard. No tears are shed. All 
are very still. Those who have each other 
cling to one another. Sometime s from an old 
woman kneeling alone a groan is heard. France 
has shed its tears; nowit prays forstrength, not 
pity, for pride and courage. There isno woman 
here but would say with that mother: ‘“‘T 
would have my son back again that I might 
give him again for France.’ 


§ fumes of incense rise with heavy fra- 
grance from the silver censers swung by the 
altar boys in cassocks of scarlet and white lace. 
As the incense floats upward in the hoary old 
cathedral the candle shine turns it to a moving 
cloud of gold like that which rested upon the 
Temple of Jerusalem in the days when Solo- 
mon was king. To us it seems again as if the 
hand of the Most High rests upon the cloud 
that those who worship here in utter trust and 
love might know His Benediction on France. 

The world is torn between hope and fear. 

In this night is given a savior. 


The song carries on, its tremendous folk 
melody reverberates in every heart so sensi- 
tively tuned by sorrow, and as the tenor soars 
to the great command 


People, to your knees! Wait your deliverance! 
Noél! Noél! Behold the Redeemer! 


the crowd sways a little as if in dumb agony, 
for, of all the nations at war, France has given 
most utterly, though, forget not, most proudly. 

Now the mass is over and we are again in the 
keen air, though it is morning and the stars 
that set so brilliantly over Paris are dim in the 
pale-blue sky with its first flashes of crimson. 
Suddenly the crowd waves back, back to the 
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steps of the cathedral. A gasp of fear, of hor- 
ror catches us. ‘‘Look up, look up!”’ all cry, 
and point to a flock of aéroplanes that dash in 
flashes of gray toward us. . 

We who are comrades of danger know their 
meaning, for, though these'are planes of the 
Esquadrille, they mean a fight for defense; all 
make ready to rush to the cellars of the cathe- 
dral. But now the crowd divides as a boy 
dashes up to us with a slightly weighted red, 
white and blue paper. He is laughing and, as 
the men raise him to their shoulders, he reads 
the message from the sky: ‘‘ Heaven wishes a 
merry Christmas to France.” 

We all laugh again and again and run to 
catch the new messages which float from the 
aéroplanes to us. We all wish each other 
“Merry Christmas” with cheery comradeship. 
Men and women of every nation of the earth, 
save three nations, wish one another joy with 
a tenderness that is beautiful. There is an af- 
fection at such a time between fellow men who 
have suffered and rejoiced together that is 
beyond the need of words. They who have 
given so grandly and rejoiced in the sacrifice 
have a new right to wish one another “ Merry 
Christmas.” 


HIS year of 1917 another Christmas comes 

to France, and again the old houses of the 
Faubourg St. Honoré give each other the cheer 
of Noél. Again the cathedral of Notre Dame, 
as all of those great cathedrals that are left in 
unbattered France, will be filled with men and 
women clinging to their sanctuary. There will 
be more women in black and more men with 
crutches or being led about by little children. 
There will be more women leaning closely on 
one another. Old men and women who have 
forgotten the love of their youth will cling 
together as youth could not cling. There will 
be sweethearts who laugh at danger, and 
there will be many, many new mothers. 

But to every man, woman and child of 
France there will be a new triumph in this 
Merry Christmas, and not the greatest cathe- 
dral nor the fireplace of the poorest peasant 
but will have besides its tricolor that sister flag 
now shining in triumph—the Star-Spangled 
Banner. 

If you in our country, so far away and yet so 
blessedly near, if you but knew what that flag 
means to France! ‘Our America,” they say 
“Our America is now fighting with us. Now 
we know that the world will have its liberty.” 

If you could have seen Paris that seventh of 
April, with the flag which had been kept wait- 
ing so long suddenly unfurled, almost trembling 
in its eagerness to fly its glorious Stars and 
Stripes! Every house flew two flags that day, 
and in many places where the banners of all 
the Allies hang America’s was placed above in 
special triumph. To women stricken in sorrow, 
to the hospitals, wherever there was suffering 
the word flashed ‘‘ America has come in”’; and 
always the head raised and a smile of utter joy 
radiated the spirit of stricken France. 

At the front there was joy which needs a 
new word to express the relief, the tremendous 
gladness, the feeling that at last there was com- 
plete understanding between the brave poilus 
and our boys soon to join them. 

“America has come in,’ was the phrase 
that swept Europe. Out came our little flags, 
and all Paris nodded to us and we to them. 
“Amérique, vive ? Amérique!” was a greeting 
on every lip. 


% HEN at last our boys marched down the 

streets of Paris that glorious Fourth of 
July, surely the second most glorious in our 
history, a feeling held us that was happiness 
akin to tears. How brave Old Glory looked in 
her first triumphant march on European soil, 
with the best troops France could spare march- 
ing before her, their faces beaming as their 
helmets, and behind, very proud, very eager, 
with the clean manliness of prairie and planta- 
tion and decent city toil stamped upon them, 
marched the boys from America! 

If the sisters, the sweethearts, the mothers of 
America could have seen them they would 
have understood the tears that came to our 
eyes and to those of the crowd of all Allies who 
filled the air with cheers. 

As the parade marched to the statue of La- 
fayette, where it formed a square, stood at 
attention and laid a tribute of flowers at the 
feet of him who first brought the army of 
France to achieve the liberty of America, I no- 
ticed the Frenchman beside me. He was sit- 
ting in a wheeled chair, wearing the infantry 
uniform and cap. He was very pale, but a look 
of boyish enthusiasm swept his face, which was 
oddly without age, rather old and yet in fea- 
ture very young. The young girl beside him, 
her hand resting on his shoulder, wore an 
aluminum wedding ring (all gold rings have 
been given to France). 

As our flag}was placed at the statue, there to 
remain, every soldier saluted. A hush swept 
the crowd. The Frenchman beside me did not 
move, but tears came to his eyes and he 
glanced at his young wife. She raised her right 
hand to his cap and made the salute for him. .I 
then saw that both his sleeves were empty. 
No one had given America a more loyal salute. 

This, our fourth Christmas Eve in France at 
war, will almost be an American Christmas. 
Beside every tricolor will hang the Stars and 
Stripes, and not the oldest soldier nor the 
youngest poilu but will have a cheer because 
‘America has come in.’”’ In the poorest hut in 
are so many poor little huts 
this Noél—there will be the same toast as at 
the front, as in the hospital, as in the old homes 
of Paris: ‘‘ God save the United States! Merry 
Christmas to the Stars and Stripes!” 
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“Tm Going To Give Gleaming 
KLEVER KRAFT SILVERWARE 


For Christmas” 


‘““TYECAUSE Klever Kraft Silverware is a beautiful gift 

that g7ves service. It gets taken right into the family 

and is used day in and day out. I want my gifts to my 
friends to be like that, to fit into their daily life. 


“Other gifts may or may not please. Silverware ahways 
pleases. Everybody wants silver, everybody cherishes it.”’ 


WuHy EMPHASIZE KLEVER KRAFT? 


Because Klever Kraft Silverware has a beautiful, simple 
dignity that only a company with more than a hundred 
years of success behind it could evolve. 


Because the hard Kraft Finish keeps this silver-plated 
ware always gleaming, always new. You don’t spend 
hours polishing it. You don’t use polishes, soap or even 
hot water. When it becomes soiled in service, you just 
wipe it with a moistened cloth. 


And—here’s a big reason—because Klever Kraft Silver- 
ware is surprisingly zzexpensive. See the prices below. 


WRITE For THIS BOOK TODAY 


*“The Last Word in Casserole Cooking and Serving,’’ by Marion 
Harris Neil, famous among America’s cookery experts. ‘This book gives a 
host of mouth-watering recipes, and shows how Klever Kraft Silverware 
gives your table a perpetual holiday look. Send 6c for it now. 

Folder, showing many more examples of Klever Kraft Silverware, in- 
cluding the beautiful and useful Klever Kraft Casseroles, sent free on 
request. Write for it before making up your Christmas list. American 
Ring Company, 657 Bank Street, Waterbury, Conn. 


WHICH OF THE PIECES SHOWN HERE Do You LIKE? 


A. Klever Kraft Silver Vase, No. 9361, 7 in. high, $1.20. 
B. Tall Sherbet, No. 9323, 4% in. high, 90c. 
C. Ramekin, No. 9329, earthenware lining, 75c. With Pyrex lining, 
(No. 9407), 90c. 
D. Klever Kraft Silver Candlestick, No. 9375, 7 in. high, $2. 
E. Custard Cup, No. 9406, Pyrex lining, $1. With earthenware lining, 

(No. 9320), 75c. 

(These prices hold good east of the Rocky Mountains. ) 
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‘Why do you 
$2 Runkel's? 


$100 CASH-FIRST PRIZE 
53 Additional Cash Prizes 


and an unlimited number of others 


State 25 Good Reasons—‘old’ or ‘new’—why 
RUNKEL’S should be the Favorite Cocoa in 
every American Home, and you'll receive '/5-lb. 
Tin of Runkel’s Free. For example: ‘‘ Runkel’s is 
pure’’—that’s one reason; “it has no sediment”’ 
that’s another reason; “‘the children just love it”’ 
one more reason; and so forth. That’s so easy 
that every Housewife entering the Contest can win 
at least that '/s-lb. Tin without any trouble at all. 


But there is ONE Housewife who'll win the Grand 
Prize of $100 CASH for sending us the MOST 
and BEST Reasons for “Saying Runkel’s”—there 
are Three Others who'll win $50 in Cash each— 
and 50 other Housewives will win $5.00 in Cash 
each. A free Testing Sample will be mailed to 
any Contestant not yet acquainted with Runkel’s. 


Now—write for your free copy of the contest folder today 
Contest starts now—Closes March 30th, 1918 
RUNKEL BROTHERS, Inc., 410 West 30th St., New York 


®Runkel's 


THE COCOA with that“chocolaty"taste 
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HRISTMAS 
OF SONG 


a Karleton Hackett 






HE Christmas tree had been 
decked out until it sparkled 
like one great jewel, the last 
present had been dug out 
from its hiding place, the 
stockings had been stuffed to 
overflowing, the wife, withone 

f comprehensive glance about 
the room anda happy sigh, had sought her rest, 
and we, too, after another reading of Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol,” had tucked ourself safely 
in bed, when into our dreams there stole the 
sound of music. 

It seemed as though we had been slumbering 
for hours, lulled by the most exquisite tones, 
when gradually the consciousness began to 
dawn on us that we were awake and listening 
to human voices singing Christmas carols. 
Never did any tones reach our ears with the 
be ‘auty of those sounds that came floating up 
in the darkness of Christmas morning. 

All of us crept from our beds to gather at the 
head of the stairs. We dared not utter even 
a whisper for fear of breaking the spell, yet we 
could not let the choristers leave without a 
word of recognition; so when we felt sure that 
the last carol had been sung, we called out to 
them a “‘ Merry Christmas and God bless you,” 
that ought to have repaid them, in part. 


V HAT was it that we heard? One family 
/¥V in our neighborhood that loved music still 
kept up the good old habit of visiting the houses 
of near-by friends to sing carols on Christmas 
morning, to usher in the day. What a kindly 
thought lay back of it, and how easily done, 
yet with a charm to it, as the voices gently 
roused us from sleep, no words can tell 

These people used to select different homes 
each year that the music might come as a new 
thing to each, and that in course of time as 
many families as possible should be made par- 
takers of the fine old custom. They went about 
it in the most careful manner, making up a list 
of the number of houses they could visit be- 
tween five o’clock in the morning and day- 
light; then they would get the key of the back 
door, or of the basement, from one of the maids, 
to be sure of entrance yet keep all of the family 
in complete ignorance of what was to come. 

Afterward we found that they had planned 
a visit to us the previous year, making all ar- 
rangements, including the key to the back door, 
obtained from the maid; but it so happened 
that our maid was to spend Christmas Eve at 
some special celebration, not returning until 
breakfast-time, so our wife had locked the in 
side door; and when the choristers came they 
were still barred from the house. 

For afew minutes they debated as to whether 
they should try it from where they were, but 
finally decided that it could not be satisfac- 
tory, so they would postpone it all for another 
year. So careful were they to keep the secret 
that we knew nothing about it; and when the 
following Christmas came the singing of the 
Christmas carols was an absolute surprise. 

In some of our cities it is not altogether wise 
for people to be found entering other folks’ 
back doors before daylight, so the day before 
the serenaders used to inform the policeman 
on the block of what they intended to do, that 
there might be no unpleasant reception as they 
emerged. 

There were four of them—a brother, a sister, 
her husband, and a cousin—and it was not a 
difficult thing to do; thousands of others could 
be found all over the land fully qualified, but 
these had the energy actually to do it. 





|: ;OR the charm of these Christmas carols there 

is no need of grand-opera voices, all that 
is required being the power to carry a tune and 
a little activity of the Christmas spirit; so why 
should such a fine old custom be permitted to 
die out so completely that once to be awakened 
in this manner was a unique event? That 
carly morning singing colored all our day for us 
with a sense of Christmas good will that has 
made it stand out in our family recollection as 
a time of special beauty, as though Tiny Tim 
himself had been present, with his crutch, to 
say ‘‘God Bless Us Every One.” 

For those who did the singing the pleasure 
must have been the greater yet; since, if we 
know anything, it is that the doing of a kindly 
deed brings a greater warmth of satisfaction to 
the doer than to him who receives. 

Let the young people take thought about 
this matter for the coming Christmas, gather- 
ing together for the holiday a few simple carols, 
and do something which would give that day a 

richer meaning than any gifts which could h¢« 
bought with money. It is personal service that 
gives value, and anyone who can carry a tune 
has all the art needed for the singing of a 
Christmas carol if he also have the wish in his 
heart. Get up at half-past four on Christmas 
morning; you used to do as much to make the 
old-fashioned Fourth of July a day of terror, so 
why not use some of the same energy to give a 
deeper meaning to the most beautiful festival 
of all the year? 

People have the wish to do the helpful thing, 
only sometimes they lack direction, or overlook 
the obvious because it is so near at hand; and 
this singing of Christmas carols could be so 

easily done, while the pleasure it can give, as 
we know from experience, is incalculable. 

Then Christmas would mean something 
more than the straining of the pocketbook in 
what is often compulsory giving with no true 
Christmas spirit back of the gift; for the mean- 
ing of Christmas is something which should 
never come to us in terms of money value. 

Let it be in the personal service which en- 
riches both him who gives and him who re- 
ceives, which makes the spirit of Christmas 
live in our hearts with a vigor that would send 
the glow all through us and last even into the 
weeks after the holiday had vanished. 


| NOW READY 
Our New Catalogue of 


HOLIDAY 
HANDKERCHIEFS 


Nothing Like It In This Country 


Send For It 
There Is No Charge 

















No. 661—This box contains three ladies’ 
All Pure Linen Handkerchiefs and beau- 
tifully embroidered in one corner of each 
handkerchief with the Pearlsheen hand 
embroidery. Each box contains three dif- 
ferent designs. 14 inch hem. 

Price . . . . + $1.00 per box 

Dept. K 
NEWCOMB ENDICOTT COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich. 

















HE cream, sugar, ice, fruit, etc., 
in your ice cream—each costs 
more than the flavoring. Don’t risk 
them with inferior extracts—use 


Burnett's 


| { The Heart 
of the 
Dessert 








Get this book 
of 35 Recipes 
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“Tayler” OMe CANOY THERMOMETER 


Home Candy Makers 
THERMOMETER 


At your Dealer,or$125 Postpaid with Recipe Book 
aylor /nstrument Companies 
ROCHESTER NY + 
here's’ a Tycos or Taylor Thermometer tor Every Purpose 








Catalog FREE Upon Request 
N addition to our full line of Perfect Fitting 
Shoes for Women, Men and Children, in 
all sizes and widths, this catalog contains a 
M8 helpful article for foot suffere rs—Lg 

“Care of the Feet,’’ by Leon §. ng 
Dalsimer, M.D. The Dalsimer‘‘Nurses De yt 
Shoe is for tender feet. , Made of Duree Kid, flex- 
ible soles, rubber heels, no seams, for house or 
street. Lace or button, high or low. 

1% to 10, AA to F, Fone; 94.00 
: Button shoes 50c. extra. Weguarantee to fit 
mm and satisfy you perfectly or Refund your 
Money. 8. DALSIMER & SONS 
» 1201 Market St., 36th yr. Phila. 
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rr ree | Cook every meal on it. If 
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cent. Get my 

Special Low Facer Price 

direct to you. Cooker is alu- 
minum lined throughout. Full 
set of famous “‘ Wear Ever 

aluminum cooking utensils 
comes with it. Ask for free 
book of valuable recipes. 


= moNL William Campbell Co. 
' } Dept. 13, Detroit, Mich. 
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Home-Making, the New Profession 
Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid positions. 


Am. School of Home Economics, 515 W. 69th 8t., Chicago, Ll. 
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30x Games 


By Patten Beard 


peal to a child’s love 
of play than the 
simple homemade 
box game. There is 
the novel interest of 
constructing it, and 
there is also all the 
fun of playing withit. 

Box games furnish entertainment for indoor 
amusement when all other toys fail to exert 
their usual charm. It may be that the secret of 
enchantment of box games lies in their very 
simplicity, for, after all, the best toys are those 
which the child may learn to make for himself. 
And in the construction of these little games 
the eye and the hand are both trained, and the 
imagination finds its happiest activity in 
‘““making things.” 

Almost any kind of box may be used in the 
making of these games, though such as are 
indicated in the directions are perhaps best. 
Pencil and ruler are the only tools required 
besides scissors. The games themselves are 
played with flat buttons, spools and little round 
pill boxes. 


The Game of Mr. Box. An easy game for 
small children to play is that of Mr. Box. To 
make it you will need a large shoe box, and 
that is all. The game is played with spools 
which are tossed into the wide mouth. 

It may safely be said that no art is required 
of the person who undertakes to reproduce the 
portrait of Mr. Box shown here. Two eyes, a 
nose and a large 
hungry mouth 
are drawn on the 
outside of the bot- 
tom of the shoe 
box. 

The cardboard 
inside the mouth 
is cut out so that 
it makes an open- 
ing large enough 
to catch a spool 
that is thrown 
toward it. 

The cover of the 
box is left firmly 
fitted on, and the 
game is ready. 
Set the box up on 
end on the floor 
and give each small player a colored spool to 
play the game with. 

Players play in turn. Each must sit about 
four feet from Mr. Box and try in turn to throw 
a spool into his mouth. 

When all have played, the box cover is re- 
moved and the spools are restored to those to 
whom they belong. 

The first player to make a score of five wins. 





For the Game of Mr. Box 


Ringfling is Great Fun. Ringfling is sucha 
jolly game that almost any youngster will find 
it hilarious fun. Any number of players may 
play, and, as the good old adage puts it, ‘‘the 
more the merrier.” 

In order to make the game, a large square 
box and four lead pencils of good length are 
needed. Some cardboard is also required from 
which to cut rings to play with. 

Take the strong lower half of your square 
box and invert it, letting it stand upright upon 
the table where you work. 

Draw a dark line diagonally from corner to 
corner so that the line runs through the center 
of the box. Draw another line between the 
other corners. Thus four triangular sections 
are made on the top of the inverted box. 
Number one with the numeral 1, number an- 
other with the numeral 2, and number a third 
with the numeral 3. Leave the fourth division 
blank. It does not matter in what order these 
are numbered. 

Now run the point of one pencil through the 
central part of each division. Let each pencil 
stand at the same height. By pressing the 
points downward through the cardboard the 
pencils will be quite firmly placed. 

The game of Ringfling is played with rings 
of cardboard. Each player must have one ring, 
of the same size as those of the others. 

To make the rings, take a teacup or small 
saucer. Outline its circumference on a piece 
of heavy cardboard; a box cover will do. Cut 
on the line, making as many disks as there are 
players. Then take some smaller round object 
and mark its circumference on each cardboard 
disk. When this is done make a diagonal cut 
from the outside of the cardboard disk to the 
inside circle marked in 
pencil. Then cut out this 
inner circle and you will 
have a cardboard ring cut 
through diagonally at one 
point. Color each of these 
rings some bright distin- 
guishing color. 

The object of the game is 
to make a score of thirteen. 

Players play in turn 
Each must stand at least 
five feet from the game 
board. 

The game is played in 
rounds, and no player may 








Shoot the Chutes for Small Tots 





The Ringfling Board 


touch the ring he has 
tossed until the end 
of the round, when 
each picks up his own 
ring and the next 
round is played as 
before. Count out, 
as in hide-and-seek, 
for leadership. 

Each player is en- 
titled to the number 
upon the section holding the pencil around 
which his ring encircles. If he throws his ring 
over another player’s ring his score from that 
ring is doubled and the other player forfeits his. 

Any player who encircles the pencil upon the 
unnumbered section loses his turn for his fol- 
lowing play. That section retards progress and 
counts nothing. 


Shoot the Chutes for Small Children. Pos- 
sibly the best game for small tots is the one 
called Shoot the Chutes. By looking at the 
illustration you will see that the game is made 
out of the halves of one long box and half of 
another box. 

Cut two wide openings in the lower half of 
the long box. Have each opening two inches 
from the end and make each about three inches 
long. Remove the loosened cardboard, invert 
the box and place it upon the floor. 

The next step is to cut the corners of the top 
half of the long box. Cut each corner down as 
far as the top of the cover. Then press both 
the end pieces outward, and rest this portion of 
the long box upon some strong square box, as 
indicated in the picture. There should be about 
a foot of space between the halves of the game. 

The object of the game is for the player to 
get all his spools into one opening so that they 
will be actually inside the same side of the 
box. For this reason the game is best played 
by two children and each may have two spools 
to play with. The spools may be slightly 
colored with water-color paint to distinguish 
them. Where paint is not at hand a coat of ink 
will do quite as well for one player’s spools. 
The other two may be left the natural color. 

The game is played in turn, one player 
starting his spool down the incline of the 
chute. If the spool enters the opening it is 
left there and the player is allowed another 
turn. If, however, it rolls to the side the spool 
is removed after play has been made. 

The first to put his two spools into the same 
opening wins the game. 


How to Play Spin-the-Top. Spin-the-Top 
is a game that will appeal largely to the child’s 
sense of fun. At the same time it is a good ex- 
ercise in simple addition. 

Any square box cover will make the game 
board. The lower half of a small round pill 
box, with a whittled match-end pierced through 
it, makes the top for spinning. 

The box cover should, however, be larger 
than six inches square—the larger the better, 
if not more than eighteen inches. 

Draw a line from one corner of the box 
cover, inside the rim, to the corner opposite. 
Draw this so that 
the line will pass 
directly through 
the center of the 
inside of the 
square cover. 
Mark the center 
withashort cross. 

Next invert 
the lower half of 
the pill box and 
divide it into halves with a line which runs 
through the center of the box. Divide these 
halves into quarter sections and then number 
each section with the numerals 1, 2, 3, 4. 

Take a burned match and whittle the un 
burned end to a stubby point. Press this 
through the central point of the box cover, 
point down from the outside of the box. 

Two players may play the game. The board 
is placed between them so that each has half 
of it facing him at a front corner point. 

Each player plays in turn by spinning the 
little top, starting it upon the cross line at the 
center and giving it a vigorous twist between 
thumb and forefinger. After the top stops 
spinning it will rest upon one of the two players’ 
sections. The one to whom that corner belong 
must add to his score the number that is on 
the side of the top as it rests upon the box 
cover. The larger portion of the section upon 
which the top rests determines the score. 

Each player must try to keep his own score 
as small as possible. He must also try to add to 
his opponent’s score, for by keeping his own 
number down to the limit 
of thirteen, giving his an- 
tagonist as many large 
numbers as possible, he 
wins the game. 

For very small children 
the rules of this game may 
be simplified to trying to 
see how many times out of 
four chances they can make 
the top spin into their op- 
ponent’s corner. Given 
five turns each, the winner 
is the child who enters his 
antagonist’s corner the 
largest number of times. 





Ready to Spin-the-Top 
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“Jell-O Makes Me Dood!” 


““Now, Bobbie,” Betty says, “if you aren’t good, I can’t give you 
another bite of Jell-O.” 

And Bobbie, suspecting mamma is listening but looking in the 
wrong direction for her, declares that Jell-O makes him good. However 
that may be, Bobbie and Betty like Jell-O and as it is pure and whole- 
some, mamma gives it to them two or three times a week at least. One 
day when she asked Bobbie which Jell-O flavor he liked best he said, 
“Raspberry, I guess, or mebbe Orange, or Strawberry, or Peach, or 
Lemon, or Cherry, or Choc’lit—Oh, I guess I like all of ’em best.” 

Bobbie’s answer sums up the general experience, and that is why 
so many prudent housewives buy 


JELL 


by the dozen packages instead of one or two at a time. An assortment 
of the seven different flavors can be secured in this way. 

There used to be a prevailing impression among mothers that if the 
children were particularly fond of anything eatable it couldn’t be good 
for them. It isn’t so now. Mothers have learned that Jell-O and many 
other good things which they themselves like, are all the more whole- 
some and nourishing from being relished. They have learned, too, that 
desserts, especially for the little folks, should be light and digestible. 

The new Jell-O Book describes new things in Jell-O: Salads—beauty 
salads and plain ones—whips, knickknacks and dainties of almost un- 
limited variety. Recipes of every-day desserts and salads are given first 
place in it, of course, and particularly the new things in fruity Jell-O 
desserts. It is the finest of all Jell-O Books. A copy will be sent to you 
free if you will send us your name and address. 


Other Things Worth Knowing About Jell-O 


The plain Jell-O dessert—the one without trimmings or additions of 
any kind—continues to be the most popular of all. It is made, as every- 
body knows, by stirring a package of Jell-O of any one of the seven flavors 
in a pint of boiling water and letting it harden. 

This is the made-in-a-minute dessert that costs 10 cents and is as 
good and beautiful as if it cost a dollar and required an hour for making. 

Each of the seven flavors of Jell-O is made up in the same way. 
Any of them can be used for these plain desserts. 

The plain dessert can be transformed, before the jelly congeals, into 
one as elaborate as may be desired, either by whipping or by adding 
fruit, fruit juices, nut-meats, whipped cream, or any one or more of fifty 
different things that are ‘“‘lovely’’ with Jell-O. 


Desserts and Salads 


To make, without using moulds, ‘individual’ fruit salads that will 
serve either as desserts or salads, dissolve a package of Lemon or 
Cherry Jell-O in a pint of boiling water and pour to depth of about one 
inch into a square, shallow pan. Set it in a cold place and when it 
begins to thicken, put in grapes, cherries or such bits of fruit as may be 
at hand, and allow to harden. Dip a knife in hot water and cut the 
Jell-O in squares of the size desired. If it is to be a salad, serve on 
lettuce leaves with or without mayonnaise, at choice. Omit the lettuce 
if it is a dessert, and serve plain or with whipped cream. 

Of course, a big mould may be used for any dessert or salad, or 
individual moulds or teacups, whenever desired. 

These desserts and salads are all economical, for Jell-O still sells at 
the old price of 10 cents a package, notwithstanding 
everything else has advanced in cost. 

The seven pure fruit flavors in which Jell-O is made, 
are Strawberry, Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, 
Peach, Chocolate. Each 10 cents, at any grocer’s or 
general storekeeper’s. 


The Price of Jell-O has Never been Raised ! 


The pure fruit flavors are preserved in full strength 
by the air-tight waxed paper safety bags enclosing Jell-O 
inside the package. 

These safety bags are tightly sealed by the wonder- 
ful machines that make them, put the Jell-O in them 

and enclose them, filled and sealed, 


in cartons which bear the word Jell-O 
in big red letters. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD COMPANY 
a package Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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[alc Jonteel 


The New Talcum with the $100,000 Odor 
C/ =a" 


















Face Powder Jonteel — ad- 
heres to the skin— 50c.(Pack- 
ages shown Y actual diam- 
eter.) 

















“How diflerent 
this new odor, 
onteel, is / 5 

is exquisite / 





Combination Cream Jonteel 
soc. Also Cold Cream Jon- 
teel 50c. The creams that 
will not grow hair. 





ASMINE from sunny France. Patchouli from the delightful New Odor of Twenty-six Flowers. In 





dusky India. Demure lavender from old England. this long and painstaking search; in the subtle blending; 
Aromatic labdanum from the Bible Lands. Bois de in the beautiful and original packages (ideal for holiday 
Rose from Guiana. Geranium— giving), lies the secret of the new- 


sandal wood—vetivert. These | The advent of Jonteel marks the first ness, the individuality of Jonteel. 
and nearly a score of other | “me that a costly odor, incorporated in Learn how wondrous this new 
scents, gathered in the flower talc of highest quality, has been offered | scent is. Take Talc Jonteel home 
gardens of the wholé world, in- for sale at a popular price - - - 2? 45 C| with you today. Get it at your 


: : In Canada, L pri just a littl ’ 
terblen d their fragrance in Jonteel, n Canada, Jonteel prices are just a little more 


The $000 XO 


throughout the United States, Canada and Great Britain have the exclusive selling rights to Jonteel. They 
are the finest drug stores in their towns and the largest distributors of high-class toilet requisites. This is the 
largest and strongest chain of retail stores of any kind in the world. Among them are the 190 Liggett Stores 
reaching from New York to Winnipeg; Marshall’s of Cleveland; Buck and Raynor’sof Chicago; May’s of Pittsburg; 
The Owl Stores of the Pacific Coast; and the leading druggist in every other city and town. 





nearest Rexall Store. 
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Junior Auxiliary of the American 
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How the Red Cross Banner 
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Is to be Flown Over Our Public Schools and What it Will Mean 








r NHREE thousand New York 
schoolgirls made 25,000 Red 
Cross articles in six weeks. 

It needs only the aid of a pencil 

to show that all the schoolgirls 

in the Empire State could make a 

3,000,000 articles, and that the 

Red Cross would receive ten 

times as many, or 30 million 

articles, if every schoolgirl in 

America did as much as those 

schoolgirls in New York. 

These figures are based upon 
the actual performance of New 
York schoolgirls, working not 
more than one school hour a day, 
five days a week, in aid of the 
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specialist in vocational training 
for girls, University of the State 
of New York, and the woman 
who supplied the vision and the 
practical leadership for the work 
in New York, was drafted for 
national service by the Red 
Cross. Mrs. Talbot was made 
director of the junior member- 
ship division of the Atlantic di- 
vision of the Red Cross, which 
comprises the states of New 
York, Connecticut and New Jer- 
sey. Her first task was to install 
the new organization in these 
states in coéperation with the 
school authorities, and then to 





Red Cross. It was their achieve- 
ment that pointed the way to and 
hastened the organization of the 


Red Cross, recently proclaimed 





You Can Almost Hear the Click of the Needles at 


Work for the Red Cross 


promote its extension, as rapidly 
as possible, to the states in other 
Red Cross divisions. 





RS. TALBOT says the secret 





by President Wilson, who is also 
head of the Red Cross. The war 
has brought forth nothing of greater 
promise, not merely for the period of 
hostilities, but for future years in the 
life of America. 

The plan for allying the 22,000,000 
school children of America with the Red 
Cross is simple, yet so finely adjusted 
as to meet the requirements for delicate 
balancing between the rights and inter- 
ests of the Red Cross, the public-school 
authorities and the children themselves. 
It is a plan dictated not alone by the 
need of the Red Cross for more sup- 
plies, on the one hand, nor by a senti- 
mental exploiter of children on the 
other. It was, on the contrary, care- 
fully molded in close coéperation be- 
tween educators and officials of the Red 
Cross and based in considerable part 
upon the results of the notable experi- 
ments made in the public schools of 
New York and also of Chicago. 

The new organization will especially 
commend itself to both parents and 
teachers for its avoidance of the 
pitfalls which have made many 





COMMEND to ali school- 
teachers in the country the 
simple plan which the American 
Red Cross has worked out to pro- 
vide for your codperation, knowing 
as I do that school children will 
give their best service under the 
direct guidance and instruction of 
their teachers. Is not this perhaps 
the chance for which you have 
been looking to give your time and 
efforts in some measure to meet our 
national needs? 


of success in schools lies in 
three things — organization, in- 
struction and supervision. Placing the 
Red Cross work in the New York 
schools under the control and direction 
of the school authorities at once gave 
it proper organization; it became a 
part of the established school system. 
School memberships were created 
similar to those provided for in the 
National Junior Red Cross, and the 
interests of the Red Cross were pro- 
tected through coédperation with Red 
Cross Chapters. 

Proper instruction and supervision 
of the children were obtained by first 
instructing the teachers who volun- 
teered for Red Cross service and then 
leaving it to each teacher to teach and 
to direct her classes in Red Cross work 
just as she would in any other work. 
With constant classroom supervision 
there was no danger of Red Cross stand- 
ards not being adhered to. 

Thus the thing was done. Each 
class and each individual were given 
tasks within the limits of previ- 
ous experience and acquired 











view with suspicion proposals for 
utilizing the services of school 
children. First of all, it recog- 
nizes the justice of the feeling on 
the part of American mothers, 
and teachers as well, that pri- 
marily ‘‘children are in school to 
learn’’ and not to serve the pur- 
poses of any outside organization 
or cause, no matter how excel- 
lent; that children have a right 
to their playtime and should be 
protected in it from efforts of 
promoters, no matter how well- 
intentioned the latter may be. 





ability. The work was divided in 
much the same way as in many 
of our great industrial plants, 
where a_ single workman fre- 
quently performs but one opera 
tion. 

Thus the very youngest chil 
dren were employed in snipping 
scraps to fill pillows; beginners 
in sewing were assigned simple 
seams, while more advanced 
pupils did the more difficult por- 
tions of the work. 

This division of work not only 
made for efficiency in production, 





but also gave the largest possible 





eh: E present plan is primarily 
educational in both purpose 
and practice; mere factorylike 
production for the Red Cross is 
not its first aim. Red Cross in- 





Seventh-Grade Girls Cut Hospital Shirts ; Younger 


Girls Cut Snippings 


number of children opportunity 
to participate in Red Cross serv- 
ice. Furthermore, many who 
observed this work believe that 
it afforded more thorough and 











struction will be given within the 
school itself and will be grafted 
upon the existing class work in sewing, milli 

nery, cooking, health, hygiene, boys’ manual 
training, etc., and the material results of such 
instruction will be poured into the stream of 
Red Cross production and activities. 

Most calls for the coéperation of school chil- 
dren have been accompanied by the require- 
ment of the payment by each child of a fixed 
sum of money, or a contribution of materials to 
be brought from home. The real hardship and 
bitter resentment caused in countless homes by 
such appeals in the past are beyond estimate. 

There will be nothing of the kind in the Junior 
Auxiliary of the Red Cross. A child’s ability to 
participate in the new Red Cross work on equal 
terms with all the other pupils will depend upon 
the child’s spirit, imagination and capacity for 
work, and not one whit upon parents’ means. 
No child can be embarrassed at school for lack 
of membership in the Junior Red Cross, because 
the junior memberships will not be individual, 
but in units of whole schools or classes. 

It is true that annual dues will be required of 
a school auxiliary, to an amount equaling 
twenty-five cents for each pupil in the school; 
but this sum is not to be raised by. levying 
twenty-five-cent contributions upon each child. 
The money may be raised in a variety of ways, 
provided always it is understood that individual 
contributions do not make individual member- 
ships. 


RGANIZATION of school auxiliaries is to 

be effected by means of codperation between 
school authorities and Red Cross Chapters. The 
Chapter is to have charge of admissions to mem- 
bership, through a committee on school member- 
ships, while the school authorities are to have 
absolute control of the auxiliaries’ Red Cross 
activities within the classrooms. The principal 
or the teacher of the school, or the representa- 
tive of either, is to be chairman of the school 
auxiliary and will be assisted by a treasurer in 
charge of the school auxiliary fund. 

The chairman must report annually to the 
Chapter committee on school memberships, 
while the auxiliary treasurer is responsible to 
the treasurer of the Chapter school fund. The 
money in the school fund shall be used only for 
the purchase of materials for Red Cross work in 


the schools, or for other Red Cross purposes; not 
one cent shall be used to defray any of the local 
Chapter’s expenses. The only limitation upon 
the school authorities’ control of the auxiliary’s 
work is an obligation to maintain Red Cross 
standards, specifications and rules in all work 
done for the Red Cross. 


N HIS view of the value of the Junior Red 

Cross to American school children President 
Wilson is in accord with Dr. H. N. MacCracken, 
summoned from the presidency of Vassar Col- 
lege to formulate the terms of the alliance 
between the children and the Red Cross and 
to become director of junior membership and 
school activities at Red Cross headquarters. 

The plan upon which Doctor MacCracken is 
proceeding to make the Junior Red Cross a 
national reality was not plucked from thin air 
by him or by anyone else. Practical application 
of the principles upon which the new organiza 
tion is based was found in more or less complete 
form in experiments by the Chicago Chapter of 
the Red Cross, in Nashville, Tennessee, in Ohio, 
in New Jersey, and particularly in the impres- 
sive organized Red Cross work in public schools 
in the state of New York. 

Shortly before our declaration of war upon 
Germany, Commissioner of Education Finley 
authorized school authorities throughout the 
state of New York to permit sewing and other 
classes in vocational training to do Red Cross 
work as part of the regular school work. The 
result was that work records received subse- 
quently from one hundred and forty-five cities 
and towns showed a total of more than 40,000 
Red Cross articles made by school children. 
All the articles were as good as, and in many 
cases better than, those made by adult Red 
Cross workers. 

This demonstration of what could be done 
was followed by Doctor MacCracken’s call to 
Washington to prepare a plan for introducing 
the Red Cross into all the schools of America 
on a national basis. This winter will see the 
opportunity to receive Red Cross instruction 
and do Red Cross work placed within the reach 
of public schools in every state in the Union. 

The first step in this direction was taken late 
in the summer when Dr. Anna Hedges Talbot, 


lasting instruction to the chil- 
dren. 

Finally, the knowledge that all Red Cross 
articles made are intended for actual use, and 
must therefore be correct in every detail, is 
believed to tend toward a higher degree of 
accuracy and neatness than where the child 
knows that the practice article being made will 
be used by herself only, or perhaps not‘at all. 

In the city of Troy alone the results of the 
school experiments in Red Cross work were 
such that the Chapter voted an additional sum 
of $500 with which to purchase materials for the 
children to work on. 

Abundant opportunity for the boys to share 
in Red Cross service was found in the making of 
splints, wooden knitting needles, serving trays, 
and particularly in providing the stout wooden 
packing cases constantly needed in every active 
Red Cross Chapter. 


| UT the manufacture of Red Cross supplies 

is by no means the limit of the opportunity 
which affiliation with the Red Cross will offer 
to school children. For even the youngest 
pupils there is rich material in the story of the 
Red Cross, its beginning and spread to every 
civilized nation, and its teachings of the nobility 
of service to others. 

Accompanying this story material and its 
lessons will be instruction in personal hygiene; 
cleanliness and sanitation in the home; the pre- 
vention of accidents—“ safety first’”’; the rescue 
and care of the injured—“‘first aid’’; and, finally, 
practical relief work of all descriptions, not 
merely that of war but even more that of peace- 
time. The principles of Red Cross work are so 
broad as to include, for example, such service 
as lunches for the undernourished children to be 
prepared by the school cooking classes and the 
making of baby outfits for the local poor as well 
as for the children of the war zones. 

It is here that one finds the real significance 
of the move to place the Red Cross permanently 
in our public schools. It is the change in prin- 
ciple from working for themselves to working 
for others that makes the Red Cross work in the 
schools rich with promise of great good for the 
child and for the community. It will breathe 
into a part, at least, of the work in the public 
schools the spirit of giving, the spirit of sacrifice, 
the spirit of helping and serving others. 
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made first 
twenty-five years ago, and still manufactured only 
by them. It is The Kind that Keeps’’— the kind 
that comforts, the kind that cleanses, clears and 
revitalizes a neglected 













Care for your hands. Tuueir part in 


your life is prominent, as well as important. 


Smooth, white, dainty hands betoken 


refinement, grace, culture, charm. Your 
environment, your round of daily duties 
and home responsibilities, clerical or office 
employment may demand much from your 
hands—but they need not lack the pot 
that make the feminine hand beautiful and 
distinctive. 


DAGGETT*RAMSDELLS 


ities 


PERFECT COLD CREAM 
The Kind Thal Keeps” 


Hands that have intelligent care, that receive 


regularly each day a few minutes’ attention — a 


= cleansing rub with D & R Perfect Cold 


ream — reflect health, beauty, refinement. 
Be sure oy gc D & R Perfect Cold Cream, 
y Daggett & Ramsdell more. than 


or impoverished skin. 
Perfect” in name, perfect in action, perfect in 


result ; a perfect toilet cream for every day in the 
year — use it to free the pores of dust, to retard 
wrinkles, to make the skin soft, clear and natu- 
rally beautiful. The cream for every person —a 
size for every purse. 


POUDRE AMOURETTE — another D & R 
toilet triumph — a face 
You will like it. 
Looks natural, stays on. 


wder without a fault. 
Very fine, pleasantly perfumed. 
Flesh, white, brunette, 
. Of your dealer or by mail of us. 


TRY BOTH FREE 


Trial samples of Perfect Cold Cream and 
Poudre A mourette sent free on request. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 


DEPARTMENT 83 
D. & R. Building New York 
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Your Part to Plan Ahead 


The sensitive, yielding feet of children, if 
neglected, may easily become misformed. 
Properly shod their feet develop normally in 
health and gracefulness. Coward Shoes for 


children strengthen and guide the muscles © 


and bones of the feet toward usefulness in 
later life. They allow the natural growth of 
the toes, and correct bad walking habits. 


FOR CHILDREN, WOMEN AND MEN 


JAMES S. COWARD 
262-274 Greenwich St. (near Warren St.) New York 
Sold Nowhere Else 


Mail Orders Filled 


ACG U.S PAT OFF 
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STRAIGHTENED 









widows an 


low— Easy terms. 


payment plan--FREE. 


Established 1902 


UNDREDS now becom- 
ing Graduate Nurses— 
Big opportunity for girls, 
dependent 
wives. Any woman over 18 
can learn! Simple system 
— Social advantages — Ex- 
cellent income — Tuition 


Earn $15 to $25 Per Week 


Write today for sample 
lesson pages, handsomely 
illustrated catalogand easy 


Chicago School of Nursing 
,” 116-A South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il, 



























Greatest discevery since soap 

Magicallyremovescrust,sootand 
rease from pots, pans, dishes, etc. 
No washing compounds needed. 
Never injures anything. Saves 
If not at dealer's» 
send his name and 10c for one. 


the hands. 


The Mystic Mit Co., Inc. 
240 C Main St., Orange, N.J. 
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‘Lift Corns out 
with Fingers 


A few applications of Freezone 
loosen corns or calluses 
so they peel off 





“Being fair to yourself is the best way to 
stay fair in the eyes of your husband,” 


says the Fels-Naptha Home Maker. 
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THE GIRLS’ CLUB 


uc With One Idea: pr 
=—!1 To Make Money oalf 1 


F YOU haven’t yet started to make it for 
Christmas, the best thing you can do is to 
get into instant touch with the Club. There is 
still time and abundant opportunity before you. 
But if you started earlier in the month, the 
season, the year, what a contented Thanksgiv- 
ing you will celebrate—a real “harvest home”! () 
You may call this either my Thanksgiving 
Boiling water is not at all or my Christmas talk, as you please, for the 
two holidays always “telescope” into each 
necessary for Fels-Naptha. other at this date. Fewer than ten days will 
P elapse before we are eating our respec tive 
You get its remarkable re- Thanksgiving dinners; and yet it’s a proof of 
° oge what a wonderful Club this is to belong to, 
sults without boiling water, that within that short time every girl within 
’ 
but that doesn’t mean you 
must use cold water in Fall 


the Club (or any girl now without it, if she 
comes into it quickly enough) can earn the 

and Winter. Use water at 

any temperature that is 


NNECESSARY work is always 


unfair work. 


>) 


On wash-day, save yourself from unfair work. 
Let Fels-Naptha’s whitest of white suds search 
out the dirt and grime that otherwise you, 
yourself, would have to scrub out. 
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money with which to buy the turkey! Beside 
me, this very minute, lies a letter whose writer 
says of the $10 she has earned through the 
Club work: “I did it in my odd moments, and 
in less than a week—and it was house-cleaning 
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i 
week, too; so I’m proud of my success.” \ 
comfortable to your hands I, too, am proud of her success, of your suc- V4 
4 : cess, of all our success, of The Girls’ Club : 
. and Fels-Naptha will work itself—the largest Club in the world to-day, Apply a few drops of Freezone upon a 
° with a record of more than three-fourths of a i oye r Ss . 
i splendidly. million dollars earned by its members, many tender, aching — or a callus for two or 
| of whom had never earned a cent in their lives three nights. The soreness stops and 
f . until the Club showed them the way! I cannot : irec - : anc: 
- - - : : : shortly theentirecorn or callus loosensan 
A Fels Naptha wash day al sympathize with some persons whom I’ve y ; : a . ig _ d 
| ways means a comfort- heard express the bitter thought that, with so can be lifted off without a twinge of pain. 
much war, and so much trouble all over the Freezone removes hard corns, soft 
able wash-day. world, they don’t feel like celebrating Thanks- Rae ee : ; 
giving this year. If you’re manager of a Club corns, also corns between the toes and 
Cc like this you vag daily into contact, — hardened calluses. Freezone does not 
Fels & Co., Philadelphia in wartime, with unostentatious courage anc Se er a Ca , : 
, with quiet gratitude like this: irritate the surrounding skin. You feel 
Sear Mite : Ae the Thankesivine ece- no pain when applying it or afterward. 
son approaches I feel that I ought to express y an | y ne “ inv > 
oaait at wee on ted, ee ee Women! Keep a tiny bottle of 
member of your Club for eight months, and have Freezone on your dresser and never let 
earned money in every month. My achieve- a corn act eet 
ments look very small compared with what a corn ache twice. 
other members are doing, but you cannot know : OC 2 , , 
il a ae ae is Ee ee ee ae ke Small bottles can be had at any drug 
—— a doy year on — = every > ce oe store in the United States or Canada. 
ame only regret is that id not join t — : 
In the familiar red and aa years aan. J rsa The Edward Wesley Co., Cincinnati, O. 














A Married Member From Ohio. 


“Have We Married Members ?” —Yes! 
Vx , we have married members in the Club! 


That is another thing for which I am 
| thankful—and they even more so than I. Just 
because a girl has ‘‘ Mrs.” tacked on to her 
name, it does not mean that she has lost the 
girl heart and the 
appreciation of 
the sociable at- 
mosphere of this 
Club, nor does it 
necessarily mean 
that she has all 
the money she 
needs for her per- 
sonal uses. As I 
look over some of 
the thousands of 
interesting let- 
ters I received 
last year at 
Christmastime, 
telling me (what 
I knew before) 
that there is 
nothing in the 
world like The —— 
Girls’ Club when Do You Want One? 
one needs ready 

money for Christmas, I find plenty of them 
from the married girls, of which these two are 
typical: 

My dear Manager: I am so very proud of 
my Senior Certificate. I am now claiming the 
lovely clock. I hope I can have it for Christmas, 
and my salary. Just think of me—me/ earning 
$65.00! I would love to have it in time for some 
of my Christmas shopping. Am just too excited 
to write straight! 

A Member From Missouri. 


green wrapper 











“Fe shi 1ionette 
Invisible HAIR NETS 


} Invisible,strong,self-conforming,cap-shaped 
or all-over sizes. In sanitary envelopes, 2 for 
25c, white or gray, 25c each. Atall good shops 


Clonialas ality 
Sometags @ eco Yorks 
1 200 B B a 














t “Polly” enliven your home with her 
delightful chatter and mimicry. Our parrots 
imported direct from Panama—make wonder- 
) ful household pets. Theycan imitate the human 
voice to perfection. Young, hand-raised bird 
tested for talking ability and hardiness. Order 
today—we take all the risk. Healthful condition on arrival 
guaranteed. After 6 months, if bird does not talk, return 


You dear Club Manager: I received my 
beautiful little Swastika pin, and oh! so many 
thanks. I gave my husband a beautiful bath- 





robe for Christmas, bought with the money at our expense, money refunded. Price $12.50—cash, certified 
earned through The Girls’ Club. I want to earn check, express or money order, Send for valuable book 
my first box of Club stationery in January. “Talking and Singing Birds’’—it's free. 

If I have not thanked you for the little blue ROBISON BROTHERS Established since 1852 
book, I want to do it now. When I showed it to 1260 eon — Binney 
my husband he said, ‘I wouldn’t mind having > : ey WwOr 





one myself.” He is so interested, and thinks the 
Club a mighty generous one. 
An Illinois Member. 








T NIGHT, and in the morning, 


for the sake of your health, com- 


TOYS THAT TEACH 
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holiday souvenir to the members who work in 
December. Only these will receive it, so it is 


Write for fine illustrated free booklet. 


“\ HAT’S the little blue book?” is the Develop the latent talent, in 

: : / : : : m 

fort and appearance — brush your teeth natural inquiry of the 5000 or more aes eee 1 BLOCK: be a os 
new members who have joined us since Janu ; archi itectural construction toy. 1 
ary first. We have been issuing each year, since ocks are made of stone in three r 
one . ae . se ¥ v* aa ural colors. They enable child n to build castles, br s, tower! 
1909, the dainty blue and-gold Girls Club Shea, tartiinaeia ee. Muhta’s ANCHOR Ape. eS at 
Handybook, combining the uses of diary, ad- boys and girls 6 to 16 years of age. Sets from SOc to $5.00. Spe 
dress book and memorandum book in one, as a Fortress Sets— new this year—build realistic modern forts. 


F. Ad. Richter & Co., Dept. 110, 74 Washington St., New York City | 











~ 1 ' best to do the necessary work promptly and to ; 
NDOT beokro . , : claim your book as early in December as pos- Gin}) HIKEMETER +. Mi _ 
Cleans Whitens Preserves 


Hikemeter Dial in front. Compass in back 
‘c 4 
Your 32 teeth are 32 reasons’ for its use. 


Measures distance you walk. Adjustable to 
ae size, 50 cents, contains more than twice as much 


any step. Registers 100 miles or any frac- 
PAY io". No winding. Accurate, interest- OZ - 
. . r ing. Fully guaranteed. Just the ? 
as the Smaller size, 30 cents. enumerate them all here, but will send full infor- H}) thing for soldiers, sailors, golfers, 
Send for generous sam ple and authoritative book on mation about the Club to any girl who sends y, 


f i 6 Y a “ i s 
the “care of the teeth", as illustrated above, free. : her name. Address your letter or postal thus: <2 ia all sportsmen. Sold by alldcaler 


j er =——""_—orsent by mail. Scouts Compass Watch 
McKESSON & ROBBINS 91 Fulton Street <a | (Front) Co., 208 Jewelers Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. (Back) 
INCORPORATED New York . == D2 . “i Mfrs. of the Famous Scouts Compass Watch. Send for Folder 


Vaudeville Sketch- Entertainment 
: es, Monologs, Dia- Pantomime 
Tue LaApties’ Home JourNAL, PHILADELPHIA logs,Recitations, Tableaux, Drill 


Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Good 
| Large Catalog Free. T. 8. DENISON & CO., Dept. 37, Chicag 







sible. The new members, too, may receive this 
gift if they join soon enough. But they can re- 
ceive from the Club so many even better and 
bigger things besides, that I cannot possibly 
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‘The Girl in His House 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 18) 


was her father. There was no getting away 
from that. She could no more lie than she 
could stop breathing. Some cruel, gigantic 
swindle of which she was the innocent victim? 
And yet, swindle was not the word; she had 
plenty of money, and mankind swindles for 
nothing less than money. What was going on? 
Those letters, teeming with love and beauty 
and piety! 

“Lord help me,” he murmured aloud, “but 
I can’t make head nor tail to it!” 

“Head nor tail to what?” 

He wheeled, rather frightened. He had 
heard no sound, and here she was, close to his 
elbow, eying him gravely. 

“T was thinking out loud.” 

He held out his hand rather awkwardly, and 
as she put hers into it he bent and kissed the 
hand. Save in lighthearted mockery, he had 
never kissed a woman’s hand before. He kissed 
it because he was in mortal terror lest he 


throw his arms around her and smother her 


lips. When he raised his head the flurry of 
passion was gone. 

On her part she had taken a deep quick 
breath and closed her eyes that she might not 
see his head so close. 

Rather an embarrassing pause followed this 
demonstration. They both were strangely 
stirred, not so much by the meeting as by pre- 
occupation. 

“And so you have returned?” she said. 

“Had to’’—with a lame attempt at light- 
ness. How he loved her! 

“You went away in a hurry.” 

“T’m an odd duffer. I do a lot of strange 
things that nobody else would think of doing. 
I suppose I haven’t got all the way back into 
my civilization shell.” 

She took something from the mantel. She 
held out the object toward him. The expres- 
sion on her face was puzzling. 

““What’s this?” he asked. 

“It’s a glove. Your name is written inside 
in ink. You left it on the floor of the store- 
room.” 


“HUNDERSTRUCK, Armitage took the 

glove and sat down. 

‘““Why?” She covered her eyes for a mo- 
ment as if to shut out some dread picture. 
a ae I might have killed you! . . . It 
would have killed me! Why? Haven’t 
I tried to impress the fact upon you that any- 
thing you wanted was yours for the simple 
asking?” 

He sat there, dumb. 

“Whatever was in that safe was yours. All 
you had to do was to tell me. Why didn’t 
you?” 

He wet his lips, but he could not find the 
words he needed. 

“There is some dreadful mystery here. I have 
felt it all along. You would not have acted 
thus otherwise. Won’t you please tell me?” 

“1d rather not.” 

“Then there is a mystery?’’—quickly. 

He twisted and pulled at the glove. Fool! 
He saw now that he had blundered hopelessly. 
Had he come to her frankly about the wall safe 
she would never have known, and now he must 
tell, if only in self-defense. 

“Ves, there is a mystery, but it really doesn’t 
concern you. That is why I acted as I did. I 
said nothing, because I did not want you to 
worry. I was waiting against the time when 
your father came back.” 

Her father! Who was her father? 

“Does Betty know?” 
es.” 

“Tell me.” 

“Well, this is the story: My agent was a 
dishonest man. When I went away I left him 
with full powers of attorney. He stole all my 
ready cash, converted the stocks and bonds, 
and sold this house to your father. He took 
that money also. Legally, before any court 
in the land, this house and all that’s in it are 
yours.” 

“But morally?” 

“Why bother about that? It’s all due to 
my own carelessness. There were mortgages 
in that wall safe, together with my mother’s 
jewels. You’re such a strange, unusual girl, I 
wasn’t sure you wouldn’t run away if I told 
you. That’sallthereistothe mystery. Bord- 
man took only half of my fortune. I am still 
comfortably situated.” 

“That wizened little old man, who bobbed 
like a cork on water! And I am really—mor- 
ally if not legally—an interloper! All along I 
sensed something out of the way. Was it you 
behind those curtains that first night?” 

“Yes. But I didn’t know then what had 
happened. I couldn’t come back here to live 
now. I couldn’t.” 

“Why not?” 


“\ TELL, I’d always be seeing you in these 

rooms. In my mind you have become 
an integral part of all this. It is morally as well 
as legally yours now. Your father’s purchase 
was made in good faith. You cannot give it 
back to me if you wished.” 

“‘Everything is in my name. Youre like 
I am; we lie awkwardly and badly. But if I 
lied it was because I was terribly proud and 
unhappy. My father! Could you love 
a shadow man? . . I have never seen my 
father. All I have is the photograph and his 
letters. I have never seen him. Here is the 
reason.”’ She produced a letter which she held 
out to him. ‘All my life I’ve been living on 
promises. I have waited and waited, all in 
vain. He never comes, he never comes! He 
loves me. Oh, I could iiever doubt that. He 
loves me, but he never comes.’’ There was a 
break in her voice, her eyes brimmed and over- 
flowed. “ Read.” 

It seemed to Armitage that he had suddenly 
been dehumanized; he had become a thinking 


marionette. He took the letter and opened it. 
For a time there was no sense to the written 
words under his gaze. He had to summon all 
his forces to throw off the appalling numbness 
before the words adjusted themselves into 
meaning forms. 
CapPrE Town, March, 1909. 

My Darling: Your last letter was like a hand 
squeezing my heart. So you must know the truth! 
I have always known that this hour must come. 
A thousand times I have started toward you, only 
to be dragged back by cowardly—yes, your father, 
for all his preaching, is a coward!—fear. When I 
received that photograph of you I knew that it 
would be long years before I would have the cour- 
age to look upon you. The dread fear that has 
always been in my heart was realized. You were 
the reincarnation of your mother. If I looked 
upon your living face it would kill me. Your 
mother is ever with me. I am a strange man, a 
pariah, a wanderer on the face of the earth, home- 
less and unhappy. It has come to the pass where I 
dare not even look at fires. Iam always seeing you 
and your mother. Your mother died when you 
were born. But her soul always walks beside me. 
Am I cruel and selfish? God alone knows. I re- 
peat, a thousand times the father love has burned 
furiously in my heart, and I have hastened toward 
you, only to turn back. I wonder if in all this 
world there is another man so utterly miserable 
and accursed. But always God bless you and 
guard you and make you happy some day as you 
deserve. Your FATHER. 


Armitage heard Doris move and looked up. 
She was standing by the fire, gazing down into 
it. The photograph on the mantel was missing. 
From her attitude he judged that she was hold- 
ing it against her heart. 


EN rarely weep, at least rarely from ten- 
Ht derness. The tear ducts which lead down 
into the sentimentality in a man’s heart seem 
to dry up after childhood. But as Armitage 
stared at the letter again, the lines with their 
odd but familiar little curlicues and shaded 
capitals became grotesquely blurred. ‘‘ You 
were to me a cipher drawn on a blackboard, 
something visible through the agency of chalk, 
but representing —nothing.’”’ There was no 
longer any puzzle; there were some minor 
threads beyond his grasp, but he knew all that 
was necessary. From now on until the end of 
his days he must carry this staggering secret 
in his heart, guard it in his waking hours and 
in his sleep. A task, but he knew then and 
there that he was going to be equal to it. 

He stood up resolutely and masterfully. 

“Doris!” 

She turned, still clasping the photograph to 
her heart. There was a brief tableau. What 
she saw in his face was only a reflection of 
what he saw in hers. 

‘Doris, will you marry me?” 

“Ts it love?’”’—in a low wondering whisper. 

“Ay; all I am and all I have!” 

The photograph slipped to the floor and the 
letter fluttered down beside it. What followed 
was one of those indescribably beautiful mo- 
ments which God permits to fall to the lot of 
man and woman but once. They were in each 
other’s arms without comprehending how it 
happened. So they stood for a space, she 
grasping tensely the sleeve of his coat, he pat- 
ting her shoulder without consciousness of the 
act. 

“When?” she whispered presently. 

“The first time I saw you, beyond those 
curtains.”’ 

“Tt is like that. In my heart you were al- 
ways there, mistily, until I saw you that after- 
noon at Betty’s. I thought you loved that 
other woman—until I heard you laugh.” 


] [i TILTED her chin up and looked into her 

eyes. Then he kissed her; not as he had 
kissed any woman before. It was less the kiss of 
a lover than that of a devotee at a shrine. It was 
something holy, something that breathed of 
abnegation. And what was that kiss to her? 
The first in all her recollection that any man 
had given her. 

“T’m so happy, so crazily happy! If you 
hadn’t loved me I’d have died. Always I’ve 
hungered for love, and always I’ve been de- 
nied. Your house and mine, forever and ever! 
God is good. I’m somebody now. I belong!”’ 

Words! thought the man. What futile 
things words were sometimes! So he spoke 
with his arms and lips. And all through this 
love hour, great as his love was, he sensed the 
shadow of the astounding tragedy. 

“Oh!” she cried, suddenly breaking away 
from him. 

““What is it?”’ 

“Daddy!” She stooped for the photograph 
and the letter. Next she seized Armitage by 
the arm and led him over to the lounge. 
“Don’t you see? He’ll have to come now. I’m 
going to be married!” 

Bob was right, thought the lover. She was 
only a fairy, with fairy ideals, condemned to 
human existence. 

“Do you know where he is?” 

**Oh, yes. The last letter was from Progreso, 
Yucatan. I’ll write to-night. My daddy! He'll 
come now. Isn’t it all wonderful?”’ 

“Write him and tell him all about me. Say 
to him that the man you are going to marry 
loves you with every fiber of his being, that he 
reverences you as he used to reverence his 
mother, that he will guard you in good times 
and in bad, against all evil and the knowledge 
of evil. Say to him that God understands all 
human motives and forgives.” 

““How strangely you say that!” 

“Tt is because I want this father you idolize 
to understand.”’ 

Once more she caught him by the sleeve, 
tightly and possessively. He bent his head un- 
til it touched hers, and together they watched 
the bright flames dance in and out among the 
logs. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 92 . 
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xirl in His House 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 91) 


“Love,” he said, still filled with the warm 
wonder of it. 

“Forever and ever, like in story books.” 
And she pressed his hand against her cheek 
and held it there. “I belong!” 


IX 


N AN iron cot, from which the white paint 

had peeled in many places, lay a man. 
Seated near the head of the cot was a Sister of 
Charity, and she was swinging a palm fan to 
and fro. It was hot. A land breeze, coming in 
from the deserts, was like the breath of a fur- 
nace mouth. Outside the sunshine lay upon 
everything, brilliant and blinding; it deepened 
the blue on the sea, it lightened to lavender all 
shadows. The glare on the pavement—cobbles 
and coral dust—projected itself upon the ceil- 
ing through two windows that were screened 
with cotton netting. On the ceiling and the 
four walls were queer maplike patches of pink 
and robin’s-egg blue and yellow-white. 

The Sister studied the man curiously. She 
had seen many men die in this room—from 
yellow fever, intemperance and steel; big men 
with big frames and terrible oaths, wastrels 
from the States, fierce-living and fierce-dying. 
But yonder! He was so small and light that 
she could have carried him about in her 
woman’s arms. When he spoke it was always 
in a gentle level tone. A drab little man, with 
weak drab eyes, a ragged drab mustache, drab 
hair; his face was drab death’s sketched on a 
drumhead. The former tenants of this little 
antechamber to the unknown pits of the dead 
had at least lived. Had this one ever lived? 
Could a man like this have lived in turbulent 
scenes, swift-moving, furious with hot blood? 
What had brought him here to die? And of 
what was he dying? No one seemed to know. 
But he was fading as a breath on a mirror 
fades. He might last a week longer; he might 
go out that night. 


fhe door opened cautiously. A peon stuck 

his frowzy head inside. He held out a letter 
and a telegram. The Sister, her finger on her 
lips, indicated the little stand. Noiselessly the 
peon entered and laid the two missives on the 
stand and departed. 

Quarter of an hour later the man on the bed 
opened his eyes again. 

“Senor, that letter you were asking about 
has come; also a telegram. Shall I read them 
now?” 

““Yes. My glasses.” 

The Sister fitted them on the bridge of his 
nose. Then she drew up her chair closer and 
opened letter and telegram, the latter first. 

Hubert Athelstone, Progreso, Yucatan. Rest 
easy. I understand all. She shall never know. 

JAMES ARMITAGE. 

The sheet settled ever so slightly. The drab 
little man had been holding himself tense; now 
he relaxed. 

The Sister drew out the letter: 

Darling Daddy: 1 am going to marry! I’m so 
happy! I am going to marry the man whose 
house you bought. Isn't it just wonderful? I love 
him, daddy. He is good and kind and brave and 
handsome. And he bids me say to you that God 
understands all human motives and forgives. We 
are going to Italy in February. Won’t you please 
come to me now and God-bless me? 

Your loving Doris. 


The Sister saw a change take place in the 
drab countenance; it ceased to be drab and 
insignificant; something had glorified it. It 
was as if sunshine had risen up behind a fog. 

‘““The pillow,” he said. 

The Sister propped his head. 

“The letter!” His hands—mere claws 
came out from under the sheet. He dreW the 
letter close to his eyes, then kissed it. ‘‘The 
telegram.” He did not look at this; a claw 
simply closed over it. He lay that way for a 
while. ‘‘Sister, God is a wonderful God. He is 
not above a great and kindly jest.” 

“*Sefior!’’—shocked. 

“Does that sound like sacrilege?” 

“Shall I go for the father confessor?” 

““No, Sister. With God and me there is now 
perfect understanding. I wish to write a 
letter.” 

‘Slowly, then, sefior, for my English halts.” 

After a time—perhaps he was summoning 
all his strength for his purpose—he began: 

“James Armitage, Armitage Building, New 
York City.” 

The Sister wrote. 


HATED her from the day she was born. 
Her life cost me her mother’s. Few people 

knew that I was married; scarcely any that I 
had a child. Many an ugly shell contains a 
sweet nut. I am like that. I had a soul so big 
with love that when my wife died my sou! left 
my body and went with hers into the infinite. 
You will recall me, a shadow of a man, an in- 
significant automaton, who lived for twenty 
odd years in a groove—from my apartment to 
the office and back—and you will try with dif- 
fic ulty to conjure up the possibility of a woman 
loving me. What first callslove? A pleasure to 
the eye. A handsome woman and a handsome 
man are first drawn by those attractive quali- 
ties which are pleasing to the eye. But the 
woman who loved me did not see me—she saw 
the soul of me. I was loved, even I, the shadow 
man! And I went about my daily affairs, 
obsequious, hand-washing, a servant for hire, 
when I should have held my head like a king!” 

‘Slowly, sefior!”’ warned the Sister. 

There followed a short pause. 

““My curse was vanity. I was not vain, but 
I wanted to be strong and handsome. I wasn’t 
even ugly, only insignificant. Often I gazed 
upon you in cold fury because you were en- 
dowed with the physical attributes I craved. 
Every soul has some hidden twist in it. I 
wasn’t satisfied with a soul that had called 


forth the love of a beautiful woman. I practi- 
cally kept her in concealment because I lived in 
terror lest she begin to compare me outwardly 
with others. I wonder, was I insane all those 
years? 

“T left Doris with a farmer, telling him to 
give her the name of Athelstone—the first that 
came into my head. Four years after a mer- 
chant friend of mine agreed to take her to 
Florence, Italy, and put her into a school there. 
He believed her to be a ward of mine. I still 
hated her. I never wished to see her or hear 
of her again. I had a little money saved up. 
She was welcome to that. So with my own 
hands I calmly dug the pit of this earthly hell 
I have lived in. 

““Once every six months I sent a remittance 
under the name of Athelstone. I never wished 
her to find me. It was six years later that 
God turned his attention to me. One night I 
was reading in my study. A strange thing 
happened. I heard a voice calling. It was a 
child’s voice, troubled with tears. I did not un- 
derstand at first. I took up my book again, 
but that voice was insistent. Was it mental 
telegraphy? I don’t know. But I heard that 
child’s voice all through the night. It was 
God warning me that I wasa father. Next day, 
stirred by something, I knew not what, I sat 
down and wrote Doris my first letter. I have 
always called her Doris because that was her 
mother’s first name. That first letter was a lie; 
but I was not conscious of that at the time. 
I wanted to write her, but I didn’t want her. I 
told her that I was an explorer, an archzolo- 
gist, that I was too far away to come to her. 
In an old book of theatrical celebrities I found 
the portrait of a man who had been dead many 
years and many years forgotten. I sent it with 
the letter. In such a dreadful manner I smoth- 
ered the first call of conscience. Some months 
later I was stirred again to write. There was 
an imperative desire to learn what she was like, 
what her heart and mind were. I told her she 
might write me care the American Consulate 
at Alexandria, Egypt. I wrote to the consulate 
to forward her letter should it come. A month 
later I received it. It was a child’s letter, so 
full of unspoken yearning that my heart grew 
troubled; I vegretted that I had written at 
all. Remember, I did not know what was hap- 
pening to me.” 


“N Y HEART grew troubled. But with the 

old senseless furyI beat down the feeling. 
I didn’t want her, I didn’t want her. I was fight- 
ing God and didn’t knowit. Out of these tenta- 
tive impulses evolved what I believed to be a 
greatidea. I carried out the imposture at great 
lengths. I studied the globe in the office, delved 
into the encyclopedia. Without realizing it I 
had found an interest in life, a cruel one, but 
nevertheless engaging. I fell to explaining the 
world to her, the pitfalls, the false dawns. I 
believe I wrote very well. About the time you 
left home because a rattle-pated woman jilted 
you, Lawoke. Terror-stricken, I saw what I had 
done. God had been stronger than I. I wanted 
her now, and now’! couldn’t have her. The 
man love for the woman was obliterated by 
the father love for the child. I wanted my 
flesh and blood. I saw herin the apartment; I 
heard her songs and laughter. I saw her across 
the table at breakfast and at dinner. I wanted 
her and couldn’t have her. Why? I had told 
her a terrible lie. 

‘To that lie I had added another and another 
until I had built a barrier as high as the Alps. 
Too late I saw now that I never could cross 
it. I had instilled such faith in truth in her 
that, did I declare myself, 1 should have filled 
her heart with poison, disillusioned her, de 
stroyed her faith in everything. My child, my 
own, that loves not me but the shadow I was 
always dreaming of !—the child, had I not been 
blind, that would*have loved me in any con 
dition, in any circumstance, drab as I am, be- 
cause she was a child of love! No, no, no! I 
couldn’t go to her now and declare myself a 
liar. But God has forgotten his rancor and 
brought you two together, so that I may die 
in peace. I am dying because my heart does 
not want to beat any more. 

“Yes, ’ve been a madman. And the cap to 
all this madness was the day you left me with 
all those powers of attorney. It was a nebulous 
idea then, but it grew and grew. You remained 
away so long that I believed you would never 
return. To protect this child from poverty, 
from hardship, from menial work, I became 
obsessed. Legally I knew that you could not 
disturb her, for she was the daughter of one 
Hubert Athelstone; there were his letters from 
all over the world, his photograph. It was 
simple. I would inclose the proper letter, cor- 
rectly stamped with the stamp of the country 
[ wished it sent from, in a larger envelope and 
address it to such and such a consulate, with a 
superscription directing that if not called for 
within two weeks, to open and remail. She 
could not remain in that school forever. Soon 
she would be facing the world alone; and so I 
helped myself to half of your fortune. I saw 
her but once; and it was then I knew I must 
never see her again. And God brought you 
back to fall in love with her! She is mine, 
mine! What she is I made her. She would 
have grown up like a weed in the field; to-day 
her mind is as pure as crystal and her heart like 
a country rose. All this that you might reap. 
Keep her so, and God guard you both. I 
am tired, Sister. I will finish the letter later.” 
TS drab little man closed his eyes. The 

Sister relieved him of his glasses and read- 
justed his pillow. A little while later she stole 
out to summon the father confessor. When 
she returned with the father confessor they 
found Sefior Athelstone resting quietly— 
forever. 

THE END 
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Avoid Danger 


A nursing bottle with a neck costs less than does 
the wide,open-mouthed Hygeia, but it is far harder 
to keep sanitary-clean, therefore it is fraught with 
danger for your baby. 


Ask for the 


Hygeia 


Nursing Bottle 


The Hygeia is a physician’s invention, scientifically con- 
structed of the best quality glass and rubber. Broad, yield- 
ing breast, non-collapsible, yet turns inside out for cleaning. 
Rubber cover to protect food-contents while on ice. Rec- 
ommended by doctors, nurses, baby-experts for over 20 
years and used by hundreds of thousands of babies. Let 
your baby, too, have the best. 


Hygeia Breasts can be obtained in Red or Black Rubber. 


The Hygeia Nursing Bottle Company, Inc. 
1478 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 








At Druggists’ 
Everywhere 


Look for the name on 





box, breast and bottle. 


























HOLEPR Sor 


Ho/JIERY 


Famous First for Long Wear 
Famous Now for Fine Appearance Also 


War-time economy in hosiery need Give boxes of Holeproof Hosiery at 


not mean personal hardship. Christmas. 
It can bring you to better hose than wear them. 


Have all your family 


you have known—unless you already Any obliging store will 


wear Holeproofs. Millions of Hole- supply 


siery, two to one. Fine - spun 


Men’s 30c a Pair and upward Artificial Silk. 


Women’s 40c and up 
Children’s 35c and up 


London, Canada 


you—Pure 
proof Hose, yearly for over 16 years, Thread Japanese Silk. 
have proved to outwear average ho- — Lusterized Lisle — 
Cotton — and 


— ? 
Write for illustrated book eg. vu, S. 
of styles and prices. Pat. Off. 1906 


HOLEPROOF HOSIERY COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Liverpool, England 








WHAT 
HAS HAPPENED 


Refresh Your Memory of 
the Serials in This 
Month’s Home Journal 


The Girl in His House 


IMMY ARMITAGE, clubman and hunter 

of big game, comes back to New York after 
six years in the far corners of the earth, ex- 
pecting to occupy his old home on Seventy- 
second Street. To his amazement he finds 
that the house has been sold. Doris Athel- 
stone, the beautiful daughter of a wandering 
archeologist, is living there. Her father is 
said to be in Yucatan. 

Bordman, the trusted agent of the Armitage 
estate for thirty years, has coolly appropriated 
half of Jimmy’s fortune and disappeared. The 
house on Seventy-second Street, with all its 
furniture, books and bric-a-brac, has been 
bought in good faith by Athelstone. 

But Jimmy finds Doris the loveliest crea- 
ture he has ever seen. He refuses to let her 
know that the house was sold without his 
knowledge, and resumes the life of a business 
man, hoping some day to clear up the mystery. 
He and ‘‘the girl in his house’? become fast 
friends, and spend much time with the Bur- 
linghams, who live next door. Then one night, 
after a dinner at the Burlinghams’, Doris in- 
vites Jimmy into his old home to give him a 
meerschaum she has found. Seeing her in that 
familiar environment, he knows that he loves 
her. 

Still the mystery of the house is not cleared 
up. Jimmy discovers that the premises are 
being watched by private detectives. And 
then, one night, Doris is awakened by the 
sound of a burglar on the top floor. Fear- 
lessly she surprises him, and fires at him on 
the stairs, but he escapes. The story will be 
found on page 18 of this number. 


The Best People 
JTANCY GRAYDON~—a young widow with 


LN red hair and five thousand a year—thought. 


that if she were only in the social swim with 
‘The Best People”’ life would be delightfully 
amusing. She was tired of poky little Brinns- 
ville in the Middle West; she longed to visit 
foreign capitals and talk with brilliant people. 
She goes to Japan to visit a girlhood friend, 
and describes her experiences in her diary and 
in letters to “‘Bumble.” “Bumble” is Barry 
Brinton, her former suitor. 

In Tokio Nancy is taken up by the diplo 
matic set and plunged into a round of glitter 
ing receptions and social functions. But when 
she bids fair to outshine the other women in 
the official set she soon becomes aware of petty 
jealousies. She finds the same spiteful gossip 
and tittle-tattle that had bored her in Brinns 
ville. 

Noel Verrek, a charming Englishman con 
nected with the British Embassy, falls in love 
with her; but when she meets with financial 
troubles, he draws back. Embittered by this, 
and no longer..attached to the diplomatic set, 
Nancy sees the coronation of the new Mikado 
as an outsider only. Belthorpe, a distinguished 
traveler and lecturer, is very attentive to her, 
and she is tempted to soothe her wounded 
feelings by permitting his advances. The 
story will be found on page 20 of this number. 


The Painted Horses 


AN THE age of twenty-two, Anne Merry- 
weather Lewis suddenly was seized with 
a dreadful suspicion that her life till then had 
been only ‘“‘a little toy merry-go-round, with 
painted horses to ride on.’ Descended from 
many other A. M. L.’s, who had all led aristo- 
cratic and unexciting lives, she suddenly had 
a desire to be different. And she began by 
recording her inmost thoughts in a diary. 

Her opportunity to get away from the 
“painted horses”? soon came. She learns that 
i ‘‘hostess”’ is needed at Philanthropy Farm, 
where working girls are being given a holiday 
in the country. Someone with social tact and 
charm is needed to act as hostess and make the 
girls feel at home. She decides to take the 
position, under the name of Nan Smith, think- 
ing that in that way she will see life as it really 
is and not through the glamour of her social 
position. She is to receive twenty dollars a 
week. And she decides not to accept Jimmy 
Wentworth or any other admirer unless he 
should fall in love with Nan Smith as well as 
with Anne Merryweather Lewis. The story 
will be found on page 19 of this number. 





Home Journal Day 
First of Every Month 


Beginning with the next 
—the January —number 
each issue of THe Home 
JourNaAt will appear on 
the FIRST DAY OF THE 
MONTH it is dated, in- 
stead of, as heretofore, on 
the twentieth of the 
month preceding. 
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A Thousand 
Ways io Please 
a Husband 
An Ideal Gift for a Bride 


by Louise Bennett Weaver 
and Helen Cowles Le Cron 


N instantaneous hit be- 
cause, under the guise of 
romance—a little story about 
“Bettina”? and how she made 
a real home for her “‘ Bob’ — 
a most delightful, accurate 
and economical cook book 
comes into being. Thus it 
turns out to be 


The Romance of Cookery — 
and the Inspiration of 
Housekeeping 


Bettina knew how to get along—she tells you 
how —All you have to do is look at the table of 
contents and you'll find what can be done best 
in each of the twelve months of the year. 

And it’s all accurate — precise —and best of all 
it’s e c onomical-——and not full of scientific terms 
like “‘ proteids’’ and ‘‘ calories.”’ 


Designed for two people in particular and 
small families in general. 
Extra illustrated 

479 pages Beautifully bound $1.50 net 

All Bookstores Postage extra 12 cents 
BRITTON PUBLISHING COMPANY, N. Y. 
Annie Fellows Johnston’s ‘‘Georgina of the 

Rainbows’’ now selling in beautiful 
popular edition—60 cents 

























THOSE. WHO HAVE TASTED 


Gordon Smith’s White Fruit Cake - i "4 


must inevitably associate it with the joys * 
of the Christmas season. This most de- 
lectable of all delicacies is the most 
appropriate present for that one in 


the camp. It is from the recipe of ee 
an old Southern hostess. 5-lb. cake 4 
$4; 2-lb. cake $2. Express pre- yi 
paid, delivery guaranteed. $4 oh Analg 
Further information gladly ‘'! By 
furnished. MA iat 


GORDON SMITH 
4 Hallett 8t., Mobile, Alabama 





For whiter teeth and firm, rosy 
gums. Cleansing— gently 
and healthfully antiseptic. 


Highest Award 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 








Babies’ Hand Made CT 


French Convent embroidered. Im- 
ported quality at domestic prices. 
Designs exclusive and exquisite, ap- 
pealing to discriminating mothe rs. 
Infants to 3 years. Yokes from 50: 
up, on approval. Illustrated bgby 
booklet 6 on request. 


Vay Belle DaVis, Marine Bldg., Chicago 

















BERTHE MAY’S CORSET FOR 


.b MATERNITY 


omfort, abdominal support. Protection mother anc 
« hild. Dress as usual. Normal appearance. Write for 
Booklet No. 20, free in plain, sealed Juste pe. Mail 
orders, full satisfaction. Fine for stout women and in- 
valids. Berthe May, 10 East 46th St., New York 

















MOUNT YOUR PICTURES 
ENGEL’S QUICK WAY 
Without Paste Muss or Fuss. Mount quickly, 
artistically—your Kodak Pictures, Post Cards—into 
albums or on anything anywhere w ith ENGEL’S ART 
CORNERS. Samples on request, or 100 for a dime. 
Engel Mfg. Co., T-11, 1456 Leland Ave., Chicago 




















~ < everywhere have enjoye 
Thousands of little children ‘ “* The Taleof Peter Rabbit.” 
No story ever written hz as me ade the same appeal to thei! 
interest and sympathy. ‘“‘ How Peter Rabbit Went to Sea 
is an account of the furtHer adventures of this nurse ry her 
Every tiny tot is waiting for it. Price 50c each postpai 1. 
HENRY ALTEMUS CO., 1326 Vine St., Philadelphia. 
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Toys That Every 


Child Should Know 








ne a 


Toy Wheelbarrow 


ITH a few pasteboard boxes a new 
occupation for little shut-ins presents 


itself in the construction of simple toys. 
Scissors and paste are the only materials needed 
to transform the boxes into playthings. 


The Tunnel. The box chosen for its con- 
struction should be both deep and long. Re- 
move the box cover. Invert the box and cut 
a circular opening at each end. Paint or out- 
line a suggestion of masonry with pencil and 
cover the sides and the top with black or green 
paper. 


The Fort for Tin Soldiers. Any large square 
box will make a splendid fort. Its cover 
should be removed. In- 
vert the box, draw on its 


By Patten 


Doll’s Sleigh 


Beard 





Go-Cart 


one should be firmly glued to each end of the box 
at the top ofeachend. Join the two long rims 
of the box covers one within the other and glue 
them. Put some glue also on the top edge 
of the triangular pieces which hold the roof, 
then slip the box covers down over the two 
triangular pieces and the barn will be com- 
pleted. Small boxes may be used in making 
sheds, drinking troughs and the various im- 
pedimenta of the farm. 


The Gingham Dog’s Kennel. A shoe box 
and two shoe-box covers will make this toy. 
Invert the lower half of the shoe box. Glue to 
each end of the box an oblong piece, of card- 
board the exact width of the box and some 
three inches higher. Cut 
each toa point at the top. 





sides the small window 
openings and cut them 
out. Take the box cover 
and cut short sections 
out of its rim at equal 
intervals of an inch. 








The roof fits over these. 

Take the two box cov- 
ers and join them, one 
long side within the rim 
of the other, gluing them 
firmly. They make the 








When this is finished all 
the way around, paste 
the box cover to the 


Tunnel for Toy Train 


dog-house roof and 
should be slipped over 
the pointed card- 





top of the fort and 
the toy is finished, 
though spools and 
small round boxes 
will make excellent 
cannon, 


The Little Doll’s 
Houseboat. You will 
need two. similar 





board ends of the 
shoe box. When all 
is dry cut the open- 
ing in the front of 
the kennel. 


The Toy Wheel- 
barrow. Half of an 
ordinary candy box 
will make this. Re- 








shoe-box covers and 
one-half of a small 
deep box to con- 





move one end. This 
is to be the back of 
the barrow. Cut off 





struct this toy. Begin by 
gluing your two box covers 
fast together top to top. 
This makes the lower half 
of the houseboat. Draw 
on the two opposite sides 
of your small box three 
small squares equally dis 
tant one from another. 








half of the bottom of the 
box at the rear and, from 
the loose rims at the sides 
of the box, cut the handles 
at the top of the barrow. 

Two short strips of card- 
board are then glued below 
these handles so that they 
form legs. Two somewhat 








Cut these squares at the 
bottom and at the two 
Bend them all up- 
ward and outward and you will have made 
the windows with their awnings. At each end 
of the box cut an oblong opening for a doorway, 
or mark out your oblong so that its base comes 
on the rim of the box. Cut one side and cut 
across the top, bending the section cut on its 
other side. This will make the door. 

A pencil pressed point downward through 
the top of the box will make a flagstaff, to 
which a small bit of paper may be pasted for a 
flag. A string, of course, is tied to the forward 
part of the boat to draw it about. 


sides 


The Noah’s Ark Zoo. Noah’s Ark may be 
called upon to furnish animals, or they may 
be cut from pictures and mounted upon card 
hoard. Dens are made from the lower halves 
of boxes which are inverted. Square or round 
openings are cut in the box rims to make the 
openings for the dens. Box rims make the 
walled inclosures. If a small box is cut into 
halves and its bottom is cut out, fences of va- 
rious kinds may be made. The rims of the box 
covers may be used to make smaller inclosures. 

Cages are made by removing the four sides 
of the paper boxes, leaving only a narrow inner 
rim on each. Toothpicks are pressed through 
the top of the box to make the bars. 


The Toy Farm Building. A shoe box and 
two shoe-box covers of equal size may make a 
little barn like the one in the illustration. Box 
rims form the fencing about it. Begin by in- 
verting the lower half of the box. Draw a 
large square on one end of it, to make the barn 
doorway. Cut this square 
up its center and cut across 
its top to the right and the 
left of this. Fold both sec- 
tions cut outward and you 





Kennel for Toy Dog 


longer strips are, likewise, 
pasted to each front corner 
to hold the wheel. This 
may be a small round pill box, if you have one; 
otherwise, a circular disk of cardboard will 
answer quite as well. To fasten the wheel in 
place, run a pin through the end of one strip of 
the cardboard, through the center of the wheel 
and through the other end of the other card- 
bbdard strip. Bend the end of the pin slightly 
and the wheel will rotate and keep its place. 


The Go-Cart may be made out of a large 
box and, if carefully glued, it will stand almost 
any amount of knocking about. 

Take the lower half of a medium-size box, 
This is to be the body of the cart. 
Cut four circular disks of cardboard for wheels. 
These, of course, should be of the right pro- 
portion to the size of box used. ‘Two long pen- 
cils or two sticks make the cart’s axles. Run 
each through the long rims of the box sides so 
that they project about a quarter of an inch 
at each side. Upon these four ends which pro 
ject fit the four wheels, making a hole in each 
circular disk’s center. When these are fitted 
on so that they will revolve freely, place a 
drop of glue over each axle on the outside. 
This keeps all wheels from coming off. A strip 
of heavy cardboard forms the handle of the 
toy cart. [t should be glued under the forward 
part of the box in the center. 


to begin. 


The Doll’s Sleigh. The lower half of any 
small box may be used for making this little 
plaything. Remove from it both the front 
and the back ends of its rim. Next turn the 
box over and the rims of the long sides which 
remain will be the sled’s 
runners. These must be cut 
the right shape, and to do 
so the two lower corners are 
cut from the box rims in 





will have the door. 
To make the point at the 
front and the back of the 


to 


front and the two upper cor 
ners are cut from the rear. 











* a e A half of the upper part of 
barn upon which the roof , the box used will make the 
rests, cut two triangles the seat after rounding off the 
width of the box ends. They yal — corners. Invert it and glue 
should be equal sided .and The Toy Fort it into place. 
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Arm chair of Louis 
XVI design with 
Karpenesque loose 
spring cushion up- 
holstery, and panels 
of cane. It is con- 
structed of solid ma- 
hogany. 


here is solid comfort 

in Karpen Furniture— 
the comfort of luxurious 
lines that fit every curve 
of your body and of thick, soft cushioning 
into which you sink deep and restfully. 


Hundreds of tiny, wonderfully flexible springs, 
hidden in softest cotton or down, give you that 
velvety buoyancy of complete restfulness. 
This Karpenesque upholstery is a vital part of 


Karpen Furniture 


Ask your dealer to show you Karpen Furni- 
ture, that you may judge for yourself its com- 
fort, its beauty, and its permanency. If your 
dealer does not have it, send us 14¢ for illus- 
trated book No. 212 of Karpen Furniture in 
period and modern styles, obtainable singly or 
in suites. \ 


S. KARPEN & BROS. » 


900 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago pe! 
37th St. and Broadway New York ao 
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SGPRCOATS has stood 


for quality in cotton 
threads from genera- 


tion fo generation. 


O’L HER looked for ‘‘Coats” on her 
spool cotton; now Daughter is glad 
find it on her crochet cotton, too. 


J.&P. COATS 


Mercerized Crochet 


is so soft and brilliant it makes your patterns pret- 
tier than ever. 





AT LEADING 


STORES 


Gifts of dainty crochet work are always appreciated. 


Sold in White, Nos. 1 to 100; Ecru, 
Nos. 1 to 50; Colors, Nos. 20, 30and 50. 


EVERYWHERE 
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N OUR sincere efforts to serve, to the 
very best of our ability, the Army and 
Navy, the Hospitals, the Medical and ‘Dental Pro- 
fessions and the People of the United States, we are 
operating our factories day and night. In addition, we 
acquired new factories, built additional buildings, enlarged old Wa 

quarters, put in new machinery, tremendously increased the number of | : 
our employes, and in every way possible greatly expanded our facilities 
of production. All of this we have looked upon as our plain patriotic 
duty, in order to meet the demands of Our Country, and its Allies, at war. 
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Being the World’s Largest Makers of Surgical Dressings, entails on us a 
correspondingly great responsibility to do our full share in keeping the 
friendly world and our own country supplied with all these necessities. 
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The Army and Navy come first. We are meeting every wish of our 
Government in this respect. The fighting men shall not suffer from 
lack of Johnson & Johnson Red Cross Surgical Dressings. 
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American Hospitals and the First Aid Department of factories, stores 
and public service institutions must be, and are being well taken care 
of with the needed Johnson & Johnson Red Cross Surgical Dressings 
and Supplies. 
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Back of the Military Forces and the Hospitals of our country, are the millions of 
patriotic citizens—women as well as men—aroused to the new conditions of the 
war; intensely interested and active in First Aid, Home Care and Emergency 
Work; determined to do everything in their power to support and encourage 
those in training and at the front. This means double and treble the usual 
demands for Johnson & Johnson Red Cross Surgical Dressings. We are not 
neglecting any of these demands. 
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Meanwhile the World-At-Large has its rightful claims upon us, and looks to us 
for Johnson & Johnson Red Cross Surgical Dressings—and is not disappointed. 
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Briefly this gives an idea of the Service which we are rendering to America and 
the whole friendly world. 
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The druggist is serving his country with true patriotism, and his 
neighborhood faithfully, by placing Johnson & Johnson Service 
within the reach of all. Without his hearty co-operation we could 
not have served America as well as we have. May we suggest 
that you buy all Johnson & Johnson Red Cross Products of your 
druggist? He deserves your trade and your good-will. 
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NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J., U.S. A, 


World’s Largest Makers of Surgical Dressings 
Awarded only Gold Medal in their line at the Panama-Pacific 


International Exposition 












Service to 
HOSPITALS 
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| | What to Boys for Ch as | 
y 
What They Really Want, 
What They Can Use and What They Have Room For ashi 
| HE Editors of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL have taken pains to find out from officers and soldiers who have been “Somewhere 
‘ in France” and have come back, and from officers at the training camps of the drafted men in this country, exactly what our 
boys would most like for Christmas. There are hundreds of things that women would like to send but should not send, for the 
boys don’t want them and don’t know what to do with them when they get them. Their wants are necessarily few, for the life is 
rough, the room each man has for articles, whether in camp or in trench, is very limited, and all but necessary articles are in the e 6 
way and more a hindrance than of use. The lists here given represent what the boys would like, can use and have room for. 
4 
3 
Pl 
) HOW TO ADDRESS YOUR PACKAGES Its ol t 1 
To the Man in the Navy: To the Man in the Army: To the Man in the Army: go ack again 
John Smith, If Serving in France — If Serving in the United States — 
U.S.S. — (Name of Ship) John Smith, John Smith, each winter to 
tare of Postmaster, : Co. X, th Infantr 
; Co. X, _____th Infantr | SE ys yo 
New York, N.Y. | A 5 fe és | Camp , (Location). ur own vi a 
; | American Expeditionary Forces. or bun alow alon 
Use this form of address without regard | Always give, if possible, the name of the 
to whether the man addressed is on foreign | Do not attempt to give his exact location | branch of service, organization and unit of di d 
service or not. | in the address of letter or package. | the man addressed. eter ave 
Place your own name and address on letters and packages; in the upper left-hand corner whenever possible. Cali iro A oT'n 
alifornia- 
For Our Boys For Our Boys Your in y carfornin ene. 
ee : ” : Aniciu Uxe - ek 
Somewhere in France WARNING! Who are on the Ships ‘ais0 ates ayer 
' j . ane wi oe sts 
Letters Notebook, small; _pref- E CANNOT emphasize 
Snapshot Pictures of erably loose-leaf, for £ : ed Fore 
‘Delke Hack feme” diary, names and ad- too strongly the abso- If on Ships Abroad ‘Att tak 
Brush, shaving dresses, etc. ‘ ° tor erwat 
Brush, tooth Paper,writing pads pref- lute necessity of your acting Letters Pipes Fred tve Meals. ds 
Brush, small wooden erable, with paper cut at once if your packages are Snapshot Pictures of Pipe cleaners y 
scrub : so as to become an en- ° ‘*Folks Back Home’’ Playing cards Booklets of trip and trains 
Buttons, khaki and ' velope bse Sage to go to any of our boys or Candied fruits and Puzzles, mechanical wi. Blase ae equest . 
white, medium size encils, with clip anc ee nuts Puzzles, picture Traffic 
Candied fruits and nuts guard girls abroad. Further to fa- Candy, hard Reading matte or 1045 Railway Exchange 
Candy, hard Pipe cilitate Christmas delivery Chocolate, sweet, in tine Safety razor she 
Chewing gum Pipe cleaners ete ve foil Safety-razor blades 
Chocolate, sweet Playing cards 1G 3 equally necessary to Cigars Scissors, blunt-pointed 
Cigarettes Puzzles, mechanical : . aes “ Comb, small metal Scrub brush, small 
Cigarette papers Puzzles, picture write conspicuously on the Envelopes wooden 
Comb, small metal Reading matter package: “Christmas Mail.” Fountain pen, with clip Shaving soap, cream or 
Cup, collapsible drink- Safety razor Games powder 
ing | Safety-razor blades Handkerchiefs, white or Shoe laces, black 
Electric torch, pocket Scrapbooks, home- = — colored Sleeveless jacket, 
, come . made a ; ; Helmet, knitted knitted 
<nvelopes Scissors, blunt-pointec Hose supporters Soap 
Foot powder ; : Sleeveless jacket, For Our Boys Housewife Soap box, metal or cel- 
te one pen, with clip knitted h Ink in wooden bottles luloid 
Hairbrush Shaving soap, cream or ' . Ink tablets Socks, black 
Handkerchiefs, khaki powder In the Home Camps Mirror Tobacco, pipe and ciga- 
Hose supporters Shoe laces ; : Mittens, knitted rette 
Housewife Soap Letters Necktie, narrow black Mouth organ Toothbrush 
Ink in wooden bottles Soap box, metal or cel Snapshot Pictures of _four-in-hand Muffler, knitted Tooth paste or pow- 
Ink tablets luloid ‘Folks Back Home” Notebook, small, pref Notebook, small der 
Knife, combination,with Socks, woolen Buttons, khaki and me erably loose-leaf, for Paper, in pads Wash cloth 
can opener, corkscrew Sponge, rubber C i p ne names and ad- Pencils, clip and guard Wristlets, knitted 
and two blades Tea tablets andied and preserve dresses, etc. D it 
Loaf sugar Tooth paste or powder _ fruits and nuts Paper, in pads _ z ye an as 
Malted-milk tablets Towels, khaki coney wig with clip and 
Mirror, metal, rustproof Wash cloths -hewing gum _Buare : 
Mouth organ Wristlets, knitted hocolate, sweet and Pipe If on Ships at Home for 5c 
Necktie, narrow black Wrist watch, with guard Paco) aa cleaners Le ‘ P é 
four-in-hand and luminous dial igarettes reserves tters -ipes 
Cigarette papers Playing cards Snapshot Pictures of Pipe cleaners in Minutes 
Cigars Puzzles, mechanical ‘*Folks Back Home’’ Playing cards oe : 
Collapsible cup Puzzles, picture Candied fruits and Puzzles, mechanical That old gray-white Georgette waist that 
For a Nurse Comb, small metal Reading matter nuts Puzzles, picture you can’t boil white—dye it some delicate, 
oe Ss h + Electric torch, pocket Safety razor Candy, hard Reading matter lovely color and you have a waist like NEW! 
1 size Safety-razor blades Chocolate, sweet, intin- Safety razor You can do this in three minutes—in the 
omewnere 1n France Envelopes Scissors, blunt-pointed foil Safety-razor blades same operation with washing it Don’t be 
Foot powde r Scrub brushes, small Cigars Scissors, blunt-pointed discouraged about your husband's old silk 
Letters Paper Fountain pen, with clip wooden Comb, small metal Scrub brush, small shirts or your faded silk lingerie. You can 
Snapshot Pictures of Pencils Games Shaving brush Envelopes wooden make them like new with 
‘*Folks Back Home’’ Pinball Handkerchiefs, khaki Shaving soap Fountain pen, with clip Shaving soap, cream or 
Arctics, or snow boots Playing cards Home-cooked foods Shoe lace Games powder 
Bed socks, woolen Puzzles when nearness of Sleeveless jacket Handkerchiefs, white or Shoe laces, black 
Candy, hard Rubbers camp and postal reg- Soap colored Sleeveless jacket, 
Chocolate, sweet Scarf, woolen ulations permit Soap box, celluloid or Helmet, knitted knitted 
Fountain pen, with clip Sleeveless jackets Hose supporters metal Hose supporters Soap 
Gloves, warm Soap Housewife Socks, woolen Housewife Soap box, metal or cel- 
Handke rchiets Stockings, warm Jams Tobacco, pipe and ciga Ink in wooden bottles luloid . + 
Hot-water bag Toilet powders and Jellies rette Ink tablets Socks, black Washes and Dyes in One Operation 
Housewife creams Knife, with corkscrew, Toothbrush Mirror Tobacco, pipe and cig- 
Ink in wooden bottles Toothbrush can opener and two Tooth paste or powder Mittens, knitted arette WONDERFUL 
Ink tablets Tooth paste or powder blades Wash cloths Mouth organ Toothbrush 
Loaf sugar Towels Mirror, steel, rustproof Wristlets, knitted Muffler, knitted Tooth paste or pow- DISCOVERY 
Mittens Underwear Mouth organ Wrist watch, with guard Notebook, small der - tain the hands streak the 
Needles and needle- Wash cloths | Nail brush or indestructible crys- Paper, in pads Wash cloth hg not —— the ape nor eg ane = 
pas Wristlets Nail file tal Pencils, clip and guard Wristlets, knitted goods. No toiling—no soiling—no boiling! 
Wonderfully simple to use. A few minutes 
and some hot water are all that you need. 
In the bathroom at home, your hotel, board- 
ing school or even in a Pullman car, you can 
quickly and easily use RIT without any 
READ THIS BEFORE YOU SEND oe 
“ ” 
Never Say “Dye”—Say RIT 
MPLE provision for the welfare and which makes sending to our soldiers and sail- Be careful about packing, particularly Send RIT comes in a wide va- 
comfort of men in both the military ors a matter of the most vital importance. when sending to men abroad. Send nothing en riety of colors. If you 
and the naval services has been made The suggestions given here are based on abroad in glass jars. Food products, if sent 10c Today cannot get it from your 
by the Government. Under the conditions a wide range of experience and must neces- at all, should be packed in wooden boxes or grocer, druggist or de- 
waka ae she GRE ps . A ° partment store, send dime or five 2c stamps 
that naturally prevail in both services there — sarily be of a rather general character. The tin boxes. Articles not packed to withstand for each cake. Sent prepaid. You will be 
are but few.things that they require which wants of individual men will vary consider- rough handling may never reach their desti- more than delighted with the results. Send 
are not either furnished directly by the ably, not only in accordance with personal nation. today! 
Government or readily obtainable in post taste, but with the conditions of the situation Always place your own return address on SUNBEAM CHEMICAL CO.. Inc 
exchanges, ship canteens or commercial es- in which they may be placed. The surest letters and packages. h : yu i 
tablishments. way of sending what will be acceptable and If sending money abroad as a Christmas Dept. A, 2318 West 12th St., Chicago, Ill 
The majority of the articles named in the useful is to ask the man himself what he gift do not send currency; send postal DEALERS! | Write at once for prices 
lists given here are normally obtainable in would like. money orders. Your nearest post office can nd shade list! . 
post exchanges and ship canteens, which are Remember, too, that our new national inform you fully about this. However, re- 
conducted solely in the interests of the men army is undoubtedly the most democratic in member that the soldier or sailor who is not 
themselves, to furnish them with the articles the world. Do not embarrass a young man contributing to the support of some one at 
they want, and not for the profit of any out- by loading him down with unnecessary gifts home generally has all the money he needs. 
side interest. Consequently it must not be — or luxuries which will make him conspicuous. He has comparatively little need for money 
assumed with respect to all the articles listed In sending gifts, make allowance for war except when on leave of absence. 
here that, if not sent to the soldier or sailor conditions. Do not expect a package to Do not forget the fact that the man in the 
from home, he will have to do without. reach a soldier or a sailor abroad in five or army frequently moves on short notice, and 
4 At the top of each list are mentioned letters six days. Not infrequently it will take as when he moves nearly everything that he 
and pictures from home and friends. These many weeks, owing not only to the tremen- takes with him must go on his back. Do 
two items, with reading matter, are by all dous pressure for shipping space, but also not, therefore, load him up with articles IMPORTED 
means the most important of all on the lists; because of most severe congestion on the which are not of sufficient value to warrant 
i it might almost be said that they outweigh railways of France. It will be wellto restrict his being willing to add them to his load, Nut Set 
in importance all the rest of the list com- your sending to men abroad; a million peo- which seldom weighs less than forty pounds 
bined. It is the fact of being thought of by ple, sending without thinking, might easily and often weighs considerably more. Other- Mission brown wooden bowl, removable anvil and 
those at home, the personal touch, much fill shipping space needed more for carrying wise you will be contributing to the rubbish pron Mg ep! with ee i distinctive 
. . . é 8 4 
: more than the material value of the gift, food or coal to our Allies. barrels. and unique. Please order J 12316. 
sy Write for Free Catalo {—Illustrates thousands of 
. ; unique “things Oriental;” at surprisingly small prices; 
i many of them imported for Xmas. Address Dept. J. 
—_ A.A.VANTINE & CO. Inc., Sth Ave. & 39th St., New York 
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Baby Needs 
The Rubens 


There is less danger of illness if baby is safely warm. Re- 
member that little folks can’t resist cold as grown people do, and 
give him the protection of the Rubens—double thick in front 
where protection is most needed—coat shaped—perfect fitting 
—buttonless. 


Rubens Infant Shirt 


The favorite of all mothers—the safeguard 


of babyhood 


Comes in cotton, half wool, silk, silk and 
wool. Sizes from the first little shirt up. 


There are two-button Union Suits, too, 


No Buttons 
No Trouble 










































































made Rubens style—for children up to 10 
years. Materials, cotton, merino and all-wool. 


Write us for prices if your dealer can’t give 
you the RUBENS and we will supply you 
direct. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 North Market Street, Chicago 


Be Sure 


__ It’s a— 





Infant Shirt 








Plan No. 1421—8 rooms, bath, 
reakfast room, sun-porch, 
big hall, etc., complete, 


a. $2244 
200 Unusual Homes ~~ ==. 
9 : ‘i ames we 
Cost Guaranteed—No “Extras’ Se Saree 
War-time conditions prove economy and advantages of Gordon- oo a 
Van Tine Ready-Cut Houses. Choose from our 200 selected plans. All . 
material shipped in one car, cut and numbered to fit. Built with less i 
labor, in less time. Know before you start exactly what your house will cost. 2 ihe GN 
Costs and prompt, safe delivery guaranteed, no matter where you live. t 


Every home distinctive, comfortable, thoroughly buildable. 
work of America’s leading architects. Also sold not Ready-Cut. Highest grade 
material. 100,000 satisfied customers. Advisory building service free. 


Book of Plans Sent FREE—Use Coupon 


Modern homes and bungalows. 


Photos, plans, prices. 
ideas for women. Sent FREE by return mail. 


Adaptations from 





Convenience 
Use coupon or write. 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 


6477 Case Street DAVENPORT, IOWA 
Established Over Half a Century 














. Gordon-Van Tine Co., 6477 Case St., Davenport, Iowa. ; 
i Send FREE books checked below: 
Gordon-Van Tine Spee eR 
Home Plans Garages Name a i 
i Greenhouses and Hot Beds Summer é 
for the Home Grower Cottages Address 
@weEewewarne ee wear eeeeemeaeeoaoaeawasd 











LETTER 
TO HIS MOTHER 


I drove to —— last night and had a very 
interesting night. There were a great many 
wounded, so we made our last crossing be- 
tween the lines just as dawn was breaking. 
It was the most absorbing show I ever saw! 
For twenty miles I sat behind the wheel and 
looked at the most famous battlefields the 
world has ever known. It was just a fascinat- 
ing panorama of spots that will be famous as 
long as this old sphere keeps wabbling. 

There was that little hill, Le Mort Homme, 
less than a mile long and half as wide, on the 
face of which 300,000 men were killed in four 
months. Think of it! Then came Hill 304, on 
which was staged the most desperate charge 
that history has ever known. 

Then the barren little Pepper Hill, which I 
have seen made famous, and the Meuse wind- 
ing through them all. Sounds like enraptured 
raving, doesn’t it? But that’s how I felt. 

I drove all night and got to bed at 8 A. m. 
Awakened just in time for supper. Some sleep! 
But I wish you could see how I am thriving on 
this job; I have never in my life been so fat. 
I’d give a lot to have a weighing machine. 


CF; R food is severely simple and very good. 
I think that’s the only diet to do steady 
hard work on. And, although we must sleep 
when the opportunity presents itself, we cals 
sleep warm and comfortably. T hat i is because 
we can get sterilized wounded blankets at any 
of our postes, and we always have stretchers 
with us. A French army stretcher is more com- 
fortable than most beds. 

You never liked me to smoke too much. 
Well, [ don’t get much chance, believe me, 
mother! It is not possible to smoke on night 
driving, bec ‘“ause we cannot see the road over 
the glow of ay cigarette, and because, most of 
the time, the Germans could see it. ‘And one 
just ni iturally loses the desire to smoke when 
there’s so much excitement. I spend most of 
my waking hours behind the wheel, so you see 
the smokes are few. 


Day before yesterday I was on twenty-four- 
hour duty at - and, as there was very little 
work, I managed to slip in a very interesting 
walk. is about four miles behind the lines 
and just in the battery belt. I got up just at 
daybreak and was on the top of the ridge when 
the sun came up. It was a very clear morning, 
and from there I could see the Meuse winding 
down through No Man’s Land, as pe — as 
the sunrise. I walked along the ridge for a 
couple of miles and was about to ture back 
when, all of a sudden, a soldier appeared out of 
a hole in the ground and presented a bayonet 
at my belt. He challenged me and asked me 
my destination. I gave my ranking and ex 
plained that I was only on an early morning 
jaunt. He did not seem satisfied and so shouted 
for his sergeant. But he kept that two-and-a 
half-foot bayonet picking threads from my 
lapel just the same. 

In a second the sergeant appeared and im 
mediately recognized my uniform, ordered the 
sentry back and was very apologetic because 
the private had not recognized the American 
Ambulance. Then he invited me into the fort, 
which was all subterranean and practically in 
visible from the surface, and took me through 
every foot of it. He then led me through a 
bayou (communicating trench) to a battery of 
six big guns, which were in action down the 
hillside from the fort. We stayed and watched 
them fire about twenty rounds, and then we 
politely retired to a very deep abri while the 
Germans replied with a dozen big ones. 

Then we left the battery and walked about 
a mile through another bayou to the second of 
the forts that guard the road. He led me 
through the fort into a tiny steel room and 
threw open a heavily armored window shutter. 
I looked out, and there, right below me, was 
stretched the whole town of Verdun. Histor- 
ically, | think that little village will soon be one 
of the most famous in the world, but I’m afraid 
it will take more than that to console the ones 
who come back to it after this is over. And, 
with one of the characteristics which make 
them a great race, the French are already try- 
ing to supply the necessary consolation. 


N PARIS, once a month, twelve old men meet 

and sit around a table, saying very little. 
They are the town board of the city of Verdun, 
of which the Germans boast there is not a wall 
still standing, and to these men has come, in 
the last few months, more than a million 
francs, subscribed by the women of France 
toward the restoration of Verdun, the closed 
gate tola patrie! Rather bully, isn’t it? 

And now, after all, dear mother, this is really 
not a Merry Christmas letter so much asitisa 
begging letter. I want something, and want it 
very badly! I want some candy! We can get 
almost anything to eat out here except candy, 
and, heavens! what an aching hunger we get 
for something sweet. We can’t even get plain 
sugar over our army allowance, because that is 
one of the few things France is short of. 

Here is a list of the candies that would be 
most acceptable: Gum drops, milk chocolate, 
glacé nuts and fruits, raisins, and stuffed dates 
and mixed hard chocolates. There’s a choice 
for you. When my mind starts running on 
candy it gets stuck on high speed and I can’t 
stopit. And please, ma’am, get good stuff. And 
here’s a plan I thought of: Every week or so, or 
oftener, couldn’t yousend me some of the above 
mentioned? If we fellows could have some 
coming every few days it would be much better 
than a lot at once. We are thirty of us and you 
don’t know the appetite for candy we have. 
If any of my friends ask what to send me, tell 
?em candy—and then some more! 


Mallet & Davis 
‘ lano 


HEN you buy your piano, 

can you afford to pass by 
the old names which uphold the 
high ideals of America’s first 
piano makers? 

One of the very oldest pianos 
is the Hallet & Davis—a leader 
over 78 years—today a better in- 
strument than ever. Catalog and 
terms on request. 

HALLET & DAVIS PIANO Co. 


Est. 1839 


‘4 46 Boylston Street Boston 


“i 
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High School Course 


Learn at Home jiere is a thorough, 
InTwo Years complete simplified 


In wage? Time gh School Course 





that you can complete in two years 
ments. Prepared by leading professors in universities and academies. 


Send your name and address on a letter or 
post-card and get our new 24-page Illus- 
trated Book. 
lutely free. 


Dept. P-2019 


Meets cc le ge entrance require 


c<ecp on going! Train your 


Don’ t Stop Growing! { brain! Broaden your mental 
sion! A high- 
your chances for success 
social life. 

Study this intensely interesting course in 
idle hours at home without interfering with 
your regular work. 
natural ability. 


chool education multiplies 
in business or 





Make up for 
Lost Time! 


Men and women who 
were denied a high 
school training can 
“catch up” by tak 
ing this simplified 
* course at home 

Write today. Hundreds have prot 
American School of Correspondence ited by this remark 
Chicago, Illinois able opportunity. 


High School Book Free 


No obligation. It is abso- 
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$2 per loaf. 
or profit, write me for particulars. 


Mrs. Grace Osborn, Box 30, Bay City, Mich. 








in actual colors, easy to follow. 
Raab er 200 latest suggestions forinexpensive and 
- dda phe he so gifts. Money backif not pleased. 
.(1) VIRGINIA SNOW, Studio 2214, Elgin, Dl. — 





ANGEL FOOD CAKE #2" 


Also other cakes. They bring 


I teach you to make them. 
either for pleasur 


If you are interested, 
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f A Garment Bags for Christmas NS v 
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“47 handy the year round; with hooks and 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 11) 


So far so good; but that was not why Re- 
becca had tied pink tape on one of her pig- 
tails—not at all! The mere notion of the quilt, 
a secret from all the village save the families 
involved—this had enchanted the five girls 
from the beginning; but something else was 
unfolded in the pine grove meeting. 

““Vou see,”’ said Rebecca, ‘“‘I was up to Miss 
Roxy’s last night and she’d been crying. She 
cries ’most every day.” 

“What for, I wonder? She lives alone, so 
there’s nobody to be cross to her,” said Alice 
Robinson, who had troubles of her own. 

‘“‘T guess it’s the things that have happened 
in bygone days.” (Rebecca had an incurably 
literary style in conducting meetings, and in- 
dulged unconsciously in flights of sentimentand 
rhetoric.) ‘‘Her mother and father died and 
her brother embezzled and Aunt Jane thinks 
that a gentleman played with her feelings and 
she’s never been the same since.”’ 

‘“** Played with her feelings!’ What’s that?” 
inquired the unsentimental Emma Jane Per- 
kins. 

‘“Gave her hopes and then married another 
without saying so much as ‘ Boo,’”’ explained 
Rebecca. 

“And there was a sister that did something 
dreadful, I don’t exactly know what,” hinted 
Candace darkly; ‘‘but she lives out West and 
Miss Roxy writes and writes to her, but she 
never answers.” 

‘And she was the one Miss Roxy loved best 
of all,”’ added Rebecca with a tear in her voice. 
‘‘T asked her yesterday why she didn’t sit in 
the kitchen with a window open and not in the 
little front entry that’ll hardly hold her rock- 
ing chair. She said if anybody should come 
any time suddenly she could get down the 
steps quicker to meet them. She never comes 
down to any of us, and I know it’s the sister 
she means. Oh, dear!”’ 

‘Mother’s awful sorry for her,’’ was Persis’ 
comment. ‘‘ But everybody’s kind of lost sym- 
pathy for her because she lives so out of crea- 
tion, and it’s so much work to get there.”’ 

‘““Well”—and Rebecca leaned toward the 
group confidentially—“‘I was thinking about 
it night before last as I was leaning over the 
gate. Now look the other way, girls, and don’t 
laugh while I explain: All of asudden I thought 
the pieces of our quilt will be scraps of dresses; 
why not take those that we, and all the other 
people, have had the loveliest times in? We 
could put them everywhere but round the 
edges, everywhere they’d touch Miss Roxy, | 
mean—on her neck and shoulders and arms 
and waist and knees. It’d be a quilt of happi 
ness then; that’s my idea!’’? And Rebecca 
waited with flushing cheeks and downcast eyes 


for the verdict. 
Df sar was a breathless pause of half a 
minute. Emma Jane seldom moved her 
mind in the presence of Rebecca, feeling that 
competition was impossible; still she was the 
first to break the silence with her customary 
ejaculation: ‘‘I think that would be perfectly 
elegant!” 

Alice Robinson nodded her curly head re 
sponsively and said: ‘‘‘Quilt of Happiness!’ 
It sounds lovely if we don’t have to tell any- 
body grown up who would say it’s silly.” 

‘“But can happiness strike into anybody?” 
inquired Candace, who as the daughter of an 
Orthodox deacon, went to the foundation of 
things. 

Rebecca was inclined to evade the direct 
question, inasmuch as her cherished idea had 
no real basis save one of pure sentiment. “I 
can’t help feeling that if we just collect scraps 
of happiness,’”’ she said shyly, ‘ ‘and cut and 
stitch and tack happiness into the quilt, all in 
secret, that Miss Roxy’d feel warmer in it, 
though, of course, she’d never guess why.’ 

“Well,” answered Candace, a little uncon- 
vinced but generously approving, ““T think it 
couldn’t do any harm to try. 

“And there’s just one person we might tell, 
for she’d understand and help us get the right 
pieces without telling our secret, and that’s 
teacher.”’ This suggestion from Persis Watson. 

Rebecca clapped her hands delightedly 
““Now here comes the greatest piece of news, 
and I’ve been saving it up till the end! I did 
tell Miss Dearborn, last evening. I couldn’t 
help it, because I couldn’t be sure my idea 
wasn’t foolish till one other person had heard 
it—and what do you think she told me? She’s 
engaged to be married ! Miss Dearborn’s en- 
gaged to be married! This was chanted 
joyously while Rebecca dace over the pine 
needle carpet in circles and waved her arms 
triumphantly. 

A chorus of 
to?”’ woke the 


Ohh? 


echoes. 


and “Ah!” and “Who 


| EBECCA sat down again cross-legged and 

proceeded to the telling of a tale which 
from the beginning of the world has evoked the 
keenest joy in the narrator and the most rapt 
attention from the audience. 

““How did she happen to tell you first?” 
asked Persis with a spice of envy in her tone. 

““Just because I was there almost at the 
very identical minute when He went away.” 

“Who? Her beau?” inquired Alice, blush 
ing to the roots of her hair. 

“Yes; and she’d never tell Mrs. Bangs a 
thing like ¢that/”’ (Mrs. Bangs was a lady of 
difficult temper with whom Miss Dearborn 
boarded as painlessly as possible.) “Don’t you 
know how you feel when you're full to bursting 
with splendid news? That’s how Miss Dear- 
born was. Do you remember the tall gentle 
man that came from Hartford two Saturday 
nights and went to mee eting with her next day? 

““Yes!”’ in chorus. ‘‘Was that him?” (Miss 
Dearborn spoke and taught good English; but 
there are some things that human beings are 
powerless to teach—or learn!) 


; 


“Yes. His name is Robert Hunt, and teacher 
says he’s an ab-so-lute-ly glorious man!”’ 

“*T didn’t know there was any glorious men,” 
said Persis. ‘‘I wisht I’d looked at him harder 
in meetin’. When they goin’ to be married?” 

“Not till next summer, though he’s pleaded 
for an early date (that’s what she said). She 
wants to teach here till the spring term’s over 
so’s to buy her wedding clothes, and aren’t you 
glad we'll have her one more winter? Now, why 
doesn’ t somebody ask me what id news is?”’ 

“Gracious! Is there any more?”’ they cried. 

“Of course! Or what has all this to do with 
our quilt? Miss Dearborn just loved the idea 
of its being a quilt of happiness. She kissed me 
lots of times, and then she got up and looked 
in the glass and twirled herself round and held 
up her skirt and danced, and she had on the 
dress we like best—the pink delaine with the 
moss rosebuds on it—and she said, thinking it 
out as she went along: ‘Rebecca, I’ve had so 
much happiness to-day I must give part of it 
away! When Mr. Hunt asked me to marry 
him this afternoon I had on this dress. The 
waist is nearly worn out but the skirt is as good 
as new. It’s got six breadths in it, and it’ll 
make a beautiful lining for Miss Roxy’s quilt!’ 
Then I said: ‘Oh, that'll be lovely if you can 
spare it; but, darling Miss Dearborn—cxcuse 
me for speaking of i that long ago 
a gentleman from Boston played with Miss 
Roxy’s feelings and that’s partly the reason 
she’s so unhappy, and oughtn’t you to be per- 
fectly sure that Mr. Hunt isn’t playing with 
yours before you give away any clothes?’”’ 

“That was very thoughtful of you, Re- 
becca,’? commented Persis approvingly. ‘‘ And 
what did she say?’” 

“Oh! She fell into her rocking-chair and 
laughed and laughed till the tears rolled down 
her checks. Then she stood up and took the 
dress right off her back and kissed the waist of 
it and ——” 





{MMA JANE’S china-blue eyes were pop 

4 ping out of her head. Her mind was hurry- 
ing to keep up with Rebecca’s tale, but it 
seemed half a league behind as she ejaculated: 
“Kissed her waist? Wha’ for?” 

Rebecca looked embarrassed, both at the in- 
terruption at the high-water mark of her story 
and at the lack of comprehension. Also, it was 
a difficult action to explain in words; one whose 
meaning was to be felt with a blush and a 
heart-beat, but not dragged into the open and 
enlarged upon in bald speech. 


“Just think it over, Emma Jane, for I can’t 


talk about it,” she said. ‘“‘If you’d only read 
‘Ivanhoe,’ as I wanted you to, or even ‘Cora, 
the Doctor’s Wife’ or ‘The Pearl of Orr’s 


Island,’ you’d know lots more about things.” 

“T know!” cried Candace triumphantly. 
“She’d had on the dress when he asked her to 
marry him, and she loved it.” 

“*T can see how she’d kiss him, but I’d never 
a’ thought of her kissin’ a waist!’ murmured 
Emma Jane obstinately. 

“Well, she did!” Rebecca went on with 
heightened color. “She kissed it more’n twenty 
times as quick as lightning and hung it up in 
the closet, and then she laughed and cried some 
more and said: ‘Oh, Rebecca, if you only knew 
how sure I am that Mr. Hunt isn’t playing 
with my feelings; but [ must tell him about 
your warning! Here, dear,’ she said, rolling 
the skirt into a bundle, ‘you’ll have to piece 
the breadths to make them long enough, but 
featherstitching will cover the seams and, oh! 
I want to give it away right now when it’s just 
warm with gladness and let it go to poor Miss 
Roxy, who hasn’t got a splendid man to love 
her and take care of her like my Robert!’ 
that’s what she called him.” Rebecca’s voice 
broke; her eyes glistened; her cheeks glowed. 


NDEED, the little group of budding woman- 

hood all felt vague thumpings and stirrings 
of something on the left side that had heretofore 
been silent. ‘‘ Well, I declare!” ‘‘ How perfectly 
elegant!’’ ‘“Isn’t it sweet of her!” “And now 
we’ ve got our lining that’s worried us the most.” 
“And it’s just fallen from heaven like the 
manna in the Bible!” 

‘*And how wonderful to have a happiness 
lining all ready to put in our happiness quilt, 
the first happiness quilt that ever was! It 
simply must make a little difference in Miss 
Roxy’s feelings!” 

“And to think that we’re the only ones in 
Riverboro to know that teacher’s engaged to be 
married! It’ll be all over the village to-morrow, 
and we knew it first! Oh, Rebecca, it’s been 
the most wonderful meeting we’ve ever had, 
and when we see a pink tape on your pig tz iil 
again we'll run harder than ever! 

These and a dozen other excited comments 
fell from the girls’ lips as they made their way 
home from the pine-grove meeting. 

The collecting of the happiness pieces did 
not turn out to be a task of insuperable difh 
culty. The children themselves furnished a 
goodly number. There were some scraps of 
Rebecca’s pink gingham, her first dress of the 
color she adored but had never hitherto pos 
sessed, having worn out her sister Hannah’s 
clothes ever since she was born. Emma Jane 
gave bits of her Scotch plaid poplin, called the 
handsomest dress ever worn in Riverboro’s 
younger set. There were squares from frocks 
in which Persis and Candace had received 
school prizes and Alice Robinson had worn 
in tableaux. Alice was always in tableaux on 
account of her pink-and-white skin and golden 
hair, and was always cast for “the angel,” 
although she had a most uncertain disposition. 

The minister’s wife, confidentially consulted, 
had contributed the full sleeves and shoulder 
cape of the dress she ‘‘appeared bride in” the 
Sunday after her wedding. ‘‘I had to walk up 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 100 
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Crib Blankets 


CORTEX FINISH 


Bunnies, Teddy Bears, Kitties 


Children love these cosy blankets. 


How deeply they become attached 


to the little, whiinsical figures of Burtnies, Teddy Bears and Kitties that 


are woven into the bright colors. They 
go-cart and other uses, both in and cebdicrs. 

Esmond are the only blankets that have 
means that they are much softer, 
strong. They are washable and sanitary, to 


Be sure andlook YCars! ? It is 


for the Bunny 
Trademark on all 


Esmond Goods. Variety—that have largely cre 


very reasonable. 


Send 10c and the name of your little boy 
doll size blanket in light blue and white, 
Gives the children lots of fun. 


warmer, 


these blankets over at any dry goods store. 


THE ESMOND MILLS, Dept. A, 


make ideal coverings for crib, 


the Cortex Finish, which 
fleecier and remarkably 
o. Have you noticed the 


great and increasing demand for fancy blankets during the past few 
Esmond blankets—their wonderful 
value and their still more wonderful designs and color 


fabric 


Look 


Prices are 


ated this demand. 


Send for Sample Bunny Blanket 


or girl and we will mail you a large, 
decorated with the famous Bunny. 


Esmond, R. I. 
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LEA & PERRINS 


The Original Worcestershire Sauce 


is the secret of a delicious turkey-dressing—one 
that will remind you of your childhood, when 
‘“‘stuffin’s’”’ was the best part of the Christmas 
Dinner. It is a dressing everybody will like. 
This is the recipe for making it: Blanch 50 
chestnuts, boil 30 minutes, drain and mash. Add 2 
cups chopped cooked veal or poultry, 1 tablespoon 
salt, 2 teaspoon pepper, 1 teaspoon chcpped parsley, 

2 tablespoons Lea & Perrins Sauce, 4 tablespoons 

melted butter, /2 teaspoon poultry seasoning. 

This famous relish helps also in many other 
ways toward the enjoyment of the Yuletide Feast. 
In the oyster-cocktail sauce, the soup, the entrée; 
in the turkey gravy and the salad dressing it lends 
an appetizing zest and smack that makes of each 
and every course a feature of the Feast. 


Send postal for compiete 
directions for roasting tur- 
key stuffed with chestnut 
dressing described oppo- 


site. This and 100 other 
recipes by Marion H. Neil, 
in handy Kitchen Hanger, 
free. from 
LEA & PERRINS 
241 West St., New York 
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The Pink 


’ 


JO-VE-NAY 


Sempre Giovine 


Entirely Different From Every 
Other Complexion Requisite 


EM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY (Sempre Giovine) is not a rouge. 

Neither is it a soap nor a cold cream. SEM-PRAY JO- 
VE-NAY does not grow hair! 

SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY is a harmonious blend of oils— 
second only to those necessary oils that the skin secretes itself, 
solidified in our own laboratories by a six months’ process. . 

SEM-PRAY JO-VE-NAY is really fine for chapped hands 
and face—for blackheads and pimples—for harsh little wrinkles— 
for a dry skin—for the wind-swept roughness that comes after 
the motor trip or from other outdoor exposure. 
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Get “The Pink Complexion Cake” the next time you go 
to your favorite store—or telephone for it 
it is to have and to keep a really good complexion. 


and know what 


If your dealer cannot supply you, send 
us his name and four cents, and we 
shall send you a generous sample. 


MARIETTA STANLEY COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





















Reinforced 


Silk Hosiery 
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Gift Unequalled 


HE cannot have too many pairs of 

hose. You can give nothing that 
would be more acceptable, more wel- 
come, more appreciated. 


But women are shrewd judges of hosiery and 
particular as to quality. Be sure you get the 
snug fitting, even textured, fine knit pure 
silk of Black Cat. 

If the Black Cat trade-mark is on the toe, 
your gift will long outlast the average. For 
Black Cat is reinforced where the wear comes 
—made doubly strong at strain points—heels, 
toes, soles. Extra extended toes, high spliced 
heels and strengthened silk lisle garter tops 
add long life to sheer beauty. 


Black Cat Hosiery comes in an endless vari- 
ety of colors—gown and boot matching 
shades and tints. Dealers who believe in 
value merchandise will be glad to show you 
the Black Cat line for men, women and 


children. 


Black Cat Textiles Company 


Kenosha, Wis. 


Makers Also of Cooper’s- Bennington Underwear for Men 






































Juilt of Happiness 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 99) 


the aisle and sit in my pew all alone that 
summer, Rebecca, and I was only seventeen,” 
she said. ‘‘Sometimes I thought it would be 
nice to be married to just a man that belonged 
to me only, and have him sit beside me in 
meeting; but then I remembered how grateful 
lought to bethat my husband belonged to God.” 

Aunt Jane gave two squares of the cherry- 
colored glacé silk that she wore when she 
danced with the governor of Maine at an 
inauguration ball at Augusta. 

Aunt Miranda never knew that the quilt 
had any sentimental notions worked into it, 
or she would have thrown cold water on the 
entire proposition; but in her ignorance she 
looked over her piece-bag one rainy afternoon 
with Rebecca. Suddenly she chanced upon a 
bit of dun-colored stuff that resembled hair- 
cloth in texture. 

“There!” she exclaimed. ‘‘That was the 
best dress I ever had! It wore me like iron! 
I put two braids on the bottom of it the 
fourth year and new under-arm pieces the 
next spring, and I believe it lasted me nine 
seasons. I never had so much comfort out of 
anything as that dress! It’s a pleasure to look 
back upon!” 

“Did you look nice in it, Aunt Miranda?” 
Rebecca inquired with interest. 

**T don’ know’s I ever noticed,” her aunt re- 
plied absent-mindedly. “I know it covered me 
up, an’ that’s what dresses are for, I guess.” 

“‘Can I have a piece of it as well as of your 
gray cashmere?” asked Rebecca; and as she 
put it in her sewing basket she thought: “I 
wonder if Aunt Miranda never came any closer 
to happiness than that!” 


Vv 


AM afraid that from an artistic standpoint 

the quilt of happiness was not a very hand- 
some one. The idea having been the most 
important thing in the working out of the 
design, every conceivable manner of stuff had 
been employed—calico, gingham, silk, poplin, 
percale, organdie, Henrietta cloth, delaine, 
velveteen, challie and cashmere; but the 
squares had been combined with such loving 
care that the effect was gay and attractive, if 
a little bizarre. 

Atany rate, the very angels themselves might 
have been pleased to look down on the five 
bright heads—yellow, chestnut, auburn and 
brown—that bent every day over their self- 
imposed task! 

There were five lame middle fingers aching 
from the pressure of brass thimbles, and five 
forefingers pricked with needle marks, but there 
were no complaints. 

Rebecca’s energy flagged now and thef, for 
long and monotonous tasks were not her 
strong point; and, if it had not been a quilt 
of happiness, her share in it might never have 
been accomplished. It was just a little girl’s 
dream—rainbow-tinted, fanciful, baseless; but 
it danced in and out of the patchwork squares 
like a vagrant summer breeze, and somehow it 
danced through the heart, too, ripening and 
sweetening it. 

And at last, in-kate November, there came 
a day of days when, in an empty chamber at 
Emma Jane’s house (Miranda Sawyer had 
refused to h.ve the girls bringing in dirt and 
carrying it up and down the stairs of the 
brick house), Mrs. Perkins and Aunt Jane 
stretched the quilt into its frame, suspended 
on the backs of four wooden chairs. Miss Dear- 
born, who grew prettier every day and came 
from the post office in the afternoons all smiles 
and beams and dimples, had made the happi- 
ness lining herself and featherstitched the 
seams. 

Mrs. Perkins, whose father had been a store- 
keeper, leaving her enormous riches in the 
shape of new goods, brought from her attic her 
contribution of rolls of sheet wadding. 


Mee the outside, the wadding and the lining 
were held carefully in place by hands that 
were moist with excitement and responsibility, 
and the tacking of the three smoothly together 
with bright colored worsteds proved to be the 
most difficult task that the girls had yet con- 
fronted. 

There was a week’s work in all this, and 
two or three afternoons when the binding of 
the four long sides was done; but, by dint of 
perseverance, the last stitch was put into the 
quilt on the day before Christmas, when Aunt 
Jane had prophesied New Year’s as the nearest 
possible date of completion. The girls gazed 
at their work with uncontrollable admiration 
and reverence. 

““T’m sick to death of it!’’ exclaimed Rebecca. 
“T love it to distraction, and I never want to 
see another as long as I live! How can any- 
body make ’em for fun? I could hug it, I’m so 
fond of it, and slap it, I’m so tired of it!” 
And the girls echoed her sentiments, though in 
less picturesque and vigorous language. 

“Tf we give it to her to-day, she’ll have 
something to be thankful for on Christmas 
Day,” the girls decided. ‘‘We’ll have to lug 
it up together, and let Rebecca go in with it 
while we stay out in the road and wait.” 

“Don’t say ‘lug,’ and let’s go after dark,” 
Rebecca suggested. ‘‘I believe I can open the 
door and put it down softly in the entry with 
our letter; then I won’t get thanked all by 
myself, which wouldn’t be fair; and we can 
take turns going up to-morrow to hear what 
she says.” 

““Mother’s going to send her a big plate of 
dinner,” said Alice. 


“Oh, joy!”” And Rebecca took out the pink 
tape from her apron pocket and tied it on a 
pigtail. 

“‘What is it?” the girls asked breathlessly 
in chorus. 

““Why, once tnere was a very important 
paper that had to be sent to a certain king by 
one of his generals, and he stationed mes- 
sengers ten miles apart all along the road 
from his camp to the king’s palace. One 
man galloped for ten miles, got off his hot, 
steaming charger and handed the message to 
another man, who was all ready and waiting 
on a fresh horse. He galloped on to the next 
man, and so on. We’ll do the same with Miss 
Roxy’s dinner, each of us making believe it’s 
horseback, and running like mad to give the 
basket to the next one. Then it’ll get there 
piping hot!” 


HRISTMAS EVE fell cold and bleak, with 

a north wind and an uncertain moon. The 
girls put on mittens and hoods and, starting at 
six o’clock, when it was quite dark, they carried 
the quilt as they walked, Indian file, along the 
frozen road. They met no one, just as they 
had planned, for as the affair had begun in 
secrecy, so it was hoped to end it. That was 
half the fun. 

The Simpson cottage, with its yard com- 
pletely filled with ramshackle vehicles and 
cast-off implements of every sort, was lighted 
by the effulgence of the tall banquet lamp that 
Rebecca and Emma Jane had earned as a 
premium for selling soap. It was the joy and 
pride of the Simpsons, although as drawing- 
room furniture it was accompanied only by a 
battered pine table and three rickety wooden 
chairs. 

The girls admired its glow in passing, but 
kept on the dark side of the road and went 
stealthily by to avoid being hailed by Clara 
Belle Simpson. Midway up the lane four of 
them stayed behind a clump of young pines 
while Rebecca went on alone, staggering under 
the weight of the precious quilt. 

It was cold and the teeth of the “‘ waiters 
chattered, but by dint of walking ’round and 
’round the trees they succeeded in keeping 
fairly comfortable, as their blood was circu- 
lating with incredible rapidity and they were 
palpifating with excitement. 

Soon Rebecca came running lightly down 
the lane. ‘Wait till we get into the road,” 
she whispered, ‘‘and I’ll tell you all, though 
everything went just right. Now come close 
and keep walking. I looked through the kitchen 
window and saw a lamp burning on the table, 
but nobody there. Then I opened the front 
door softly and went in on tiptoe, thinking 
Miss Roxy was upstairs or down cellar, and that 
I'd put the quilt on a chair with our letter. 
But the door was open into the kitchen 
chamber and I could see her there asleep. 
She hadn’t gone to bed for good, I guess, 
because she wasn’t undressed. She was lying 
there with her gray shawl and a black jacket 
over her shoulders, and her father’s soldier 
coat over her feet. Then I had an idea!” 

“‘Of course!”’ they laughed in chorus. 

“So I crept in like a mouse, lifted off the 
coat and jacket ver-y softly, and spread the 
quilt over her!” 


‘ ” 


ERE Rebecca’s emotion quite overcame 

her. She stopped still in the road and 
clasped her hands dramatically, while the girls 
listened with devouring eagerness. 

“Oh!” she said under her breath. “If only 
you had all been there! The quilt was beautiful 
beyond compare! Miss Roxy looked like a 
queen in it, spread all over everything—so 
big, so thick, so rich and bright! Her face was 
as white as her hair, and her eyes were shut 
tight. I tiptoed out, so afraid she’d wake up 
and have to thank me. But it seemed to me 
I must go back once, to see if she had moved, 
and take one last look; so I crept round to the 
back and peeped in the window. Just then 
she put out her hand and I thought she’d feel 
something strange and open her eyes, but she 
didn’t. She just pulled it up round her neck; 
then she snuggled down into it the way you 
do when you know you’re going to sleep that 
instant minute and have a lovely dream. And 
then the moon came out and shone on her 
face, so I can’t be perfectly certain, though I 
was looking hard, but I think, I really do think, 
that she smiled.” 

Here Rebecca stopped suddenly, turned her 
head away and swallowed a lump that appeared 
unexpectedly in her throat. 

Emma Jane, who adored her, pressed her 
arm fondly but uncomprehendingly. ‘‘ You 
are the queerest!”’ she exclaimed. ‘‘I never 
saw anybody before who cried when she was 
pleased!” 

Rebecca, all smiles again, dashed away the 
coming tear. “I’ve told you before, Emma 
Jane,” she said, “that you’d know lots of 
things if only you’d read books. ‘Cora, the 
Doctor’s Wife’ and ‘The Pearl of Orr’s 
Island’ always cried when they were happy. 
I feel as if laughs and cries came out of the 
same spot inside of me!”’ 

Rebecca was right and the moon told the 
truth. Miss Roxy had smiled, and she had 
dreamed. Dreams were rare occurrences in 
her experience, for her nights were as drab and 
colorless as her days. The dream carried her 
so far into the past that she was a child again; 
and the something warm that she felt about 
her neck was her sister’s arm—the sister she 
loved best of all. 





The Book of Announcements and Showers. 


From the time a girl announces her engagement ‘up to the 


day of the wedding this book will be helpful to her and to her friends who will entertain for her. Price, 15 cents. 


Her Wedding Day. Every bride needs the helpfulness of this illustrated book that shows and tells her how to 
decorate her home and arrange her floral bower for the ceremony; how to decorate the wedding cake and arrange 
it and the flowers on her table; what to serve for the wedding breakfast or buffet supper, etc. Price, 15 cents. 

Address all orders to the Entertainment Bureau, THE LapiEs’ HoME JourRNAL, Philadelphia. 
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The New Spot Remover 
It Leaves No Ring 


Whatever the spot, wherever it is— 
remove it yourself with O-Spot-O. It is 
swift, safe, sure, and easy. No spot or 
stain need worry you with a bottle of 
O-Spot-O ready to make it vanish. 


Use it on the most de/icate material to 
remove a// marks or blotches from grease, 
paint, oil, mud, 
fresh ink, iodine, 
tar, grass, wine, 
fruit, coffee, tea, 
perspiration, etc. 


25c 


Dealer 


O-Spot-O simply 
‘doesn’t know how to 
leave aring. Compare 
it with any other 
cleaning fluid you 
have ever used, and 
be critical, Of course | 
it’s not inflammable | in Oe 
and contains no acid. | Woot 


H, Brame, wine, fruit, 
on. ete, end will 
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SPECIALLY PRICED 
TO INTRODUCE OUR XMAS GIFT CATALOG 

Fortunate purchase before leather advanced enables us to 
offer 28,000 Practical Billfolds at what the leather alone is 
worth today. This Invaluable combination currency-card- 
case, a distinctive Xmas Gift, in genuine Sealgrain Leather, 
yours at low price of 50c ($5. 40 Doz.) prepaid while they last. 
Thin model design with photo frame, transparent identifi- 
cation card, 1918 calendar and loose leaf Memo Pad. 

Size closed 3 x 3 1-2; open 8 x 3 1-2 inches. Packed in 
handsome gift box. Samein fine Morocco Leather, only $1.00 
($10 Doz.) prepaid. Order shipped day received. Illustrated 
catalog FREE. Send draft, M. O. or stamps TODAY. 
A. Landa & Sons Co., Mfrs., Dept. 0-62, 
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Chicago ‘" 23 Wr co. — coin vocker TWO CARD POCKETS 


50c 


Postpaid 


Name Engraved 
FREE in 


23-kt. Gold 


For Ladies and 
Gentlemen 
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There is a better way to reach them, for 
your own sake and your children’s. 


THE CHILD’S 


A silent miracle worker that trains children. 
simple, practical meth 


habits. 


weekly allowances. 


A Mother’s Invention 


Some- 
thing 
New for 
Xmas 
Read What a Mother says: 


“From the very first, the children 
hailed the plan with joy. They looked 
upon it as a delightful game, never real- 
izing that they were doing gladly on their 
own free will, the very things I had coaxed 
them for months to do. ‘They were proud of 
their records and felt they were earning real. 
salaries. For the first time they began to realize 
the meaning of ‘Money.”’ 


Every Little 
Duty Made a Pleasure 


Every Mother needs the ‘Child's Allowance Chart” to do her 
full duty and help her children develop into the best type of men 
and women Send for your chart today.—$1 postpaid. 


on bond paper. Eac 


in the year. 
thousands of homes. 


The best investment of One Dollar you ever made. 


ROWLAND & IVES, Publishers, 225 Fifth Ave. New York City 








ay Stop Saying “DON’T” 
_/5 pe | To Your Children! 


ALLOWANCE CHART 


to correct daily 
Puts them on their honor to earn 


for Mothers. The chart is 8x11 in. printed 
book contains 52 

perforated sheets — one for each wee 
great success in 
Send for it 
TODAY. If not satisfied, re- 
turn at our expense and your 
money will be refunded. 


Price $1 
Postpaid 
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THE BEST PEOPLE 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


sort of life—intreduced me, as I told you, to 
many “‘high-up”’ Chinese (he himself even 
went to dine with President Yuan) and all the 
Legation set, and John Larue and several other 
distinguished writer people who are spending 
the winter here. 

But what’s the use? One daren’t let oneself 
go and enjoy it all naturally for fear of sud- 
denly finding oneself the center of attraction 
for a moment—and so offending Belthorpe. 
At the Griers’ dinner at our Legation the other 
night he quite sulked when good old Grier per- 
sisted in telling about “‘ Mrs. Graydon’s whole- 
sale subjugation of Tokio” and ‘la reine 
chétaine”’ and all that nonsense. 


NM IND you, he’d be furious if they didn’t 
make a fuss over me, but it must be as 
“your charming guest,” “your lovely young 
friend,” ‘‘your talented Mrs. Graydon’’—al- 
ways an appurtenance of his! Little episodes 
in both Korea and here have made me wonder 
whether I’d really have the freedom and power 
I’ve imagined as the future Mrs. Hamilton 
Belthorpe; whether I wouldn’t be, rather, a 
sort of decorative dummy—‘“the woman I 
want to point to as my wife.” 

Meanwhile his friends are certainly giving 
us a royal time. It’s a succession of riding and 
sight-seeing parties, with dinners and dances 
(and receptions by the Chinese dignitaries) in 
between. Belthorpe is in his element explain- 
ing the sights. And he’s really interesting, 
although a bit long drawn out and “‘ladies-and- 
gentlemen” always. Yesterday at the Yellow 
Temple he discoursed for over an hour in the 
freezing cold, while my nose grew redder and 
redder (I could see it when I shut one eye) and 
I had that horrid feeling of being uglier every 
minute and unable to do anything about it. 

A great relief to descend to a ‘ movie’’ show 
with one of the young secretaries, while Bel- 
thorpe went to the Parliament in the afternoon. 
I used to scorn the ‘‘movies” in Brinnsville, 
but they’re a godsend after days of high art 
and injured loftiness in Peking. 

You know, Deborah, I’m not so sure about 
the unalloyed charm of this artistic set over 
every other. John Larue, the novelist, has 
a house here for the winter (getting ‘local 
color’’), and he invited us, with several writ- 
ers and artists and a couple of Russian musi- 
cians, to tea on Thursday. Well, and if his 
studio is typical! Fur rugs, samovars, Bud- 
dhas, Sphinxes, incense, tuberoses everything 
mixed up and messy; "and the different ones 
self-consciously ‘fread from their works,” and 
there was much talk about stealing plots, 
and the prices Gerty Chose says she gets, and 
“color” and ‘genre’ and ‘temperament”’ 
and “the high key’’—you know, the usual 
“‘Bohemian”’ lingo. 


SN’T it funny how the y allie ach diffe rent sort 

of society —official, ‘‘smart,”’ artistic, and so 
on—have their separate jargon, which you 
must learn before you’re really one of them; 
and their separate foibles and attractions—no 
one set superior to any other, but all balancing 
up about the same. Of course the life Bel- 
thorpe could give one seems more desirable, 
because it includ¢. all sets and is romantically 
on the grand scale. But—oh, I don’t know! 
I suppose, in spite of me, I am still looking for 
the ideal. Anyhow, I feel uncertain, dubious 
about everything. 

And it isn’t fair to keep Belthorpe waiting 
much longer. He’s been distinctly restive the 
last day «or two—spoke last night of having 
heard from Prince Ishimi about the dates for 
his lectures in Tokio, and of wanting to make 
definite plans about taking a house there. 

I thought I’d give him an answer to-night 
before the dinner he’s giving in the gorgeous 
Dragon Hall of our palace. But, for the life of 
me, I can’t bring myself to say ‘‘ Yes,” and on 
the other hand it would seem almost criminally 
foolish to say “‘No.” T’ll never have such a 
chance again to go back and queen it over 
Tokio, with Ishimi and other royalty spon- 
soring my triumph, to say nothing of ease 
and security from this worry about money! 

As you say, I’d better follow Noel’s sound 
worldly example. Just heard a moment ago 
(the post from Japan) that he and Diana are 
engaged! Very well; I’ll follow suit and be 
practical. No good, at this late date, regret- 
ting B——— (excuse scratch) I mean regretting 
things that can’t happen. One must just shut 
one’s eyes and plunge blindly. 

So I’ve dressed—yellow brocade, hair piled 
high, orchids, a cloud of mauve tulle. And 
now I’m going down—to what will probably 
be my announcement dinner. I shall see Bel- 
thorpe at once, and accept him. 

Yours with determination, NANCY. 


CONTINUED IN THE JANUARY 
HOME JOURNAL 


TANCY seems so determined about accept- 
1 N ing Belthorpe (a tedious person, we should 
think) that we can’t help wondering. a 
And Bumble is still in the background, you 
know! Well, we shall hear more about it in the 
January number! 
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Whom you love the best 


No other gift to her would be 
such a constant reminder of 
your thoughtfulness as a 


BISSELL’S 


Carpet Vacuum 
Sweeper Sweeper 


If you have ever watched her 
sweep or have swept yourself 
you know what hard work it is. 
How tiring. How dirty. 

Don’t let her toil extra hours. 
Don't let her tire herself out. 
Don't let her bring on old age 
before its time. 

Get her a Bissell’s Carpet or 
Vacuum Sweeper. Each day she 
will thank you for this wonder- 
ful time and labor saver. 

Bissell’s offer you features and con- 
veniences that you can find in no 
other make. Ask any housewife who 
has one. For sale everywhere. 

Bissell “‘Cyco”’ Ball-Bearing Car- 
pet Sweepers are $3.25 to $6.25; 
Vacuum Sweepers, $6.00 to $12.50 
depending on style and locality. 


or 








Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 
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$50.00 For Christmas Money 


May easily and quickly be yours if you will devote 
your spare time to securing the many Curtis subscrip- 
tion orders in your neighborhood. For details, write 
to Agency Division, The Curtis Publishing Company, 
926 ees Square, Philadelphia. 


“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to Say } 


neutralizes all 
body odors 


—and does this.quickly, safely and eco- 
nomically. Doesn’t smother one odor 
with another, nor check normal excre- 
tions. Applied ina minute—use very little. 
25c at drug- and department-stores 
“Mum” is aT rade Mark registered in U.S. Patent Office 
“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 


Dainty Christmas Gifts of Your 
Own Handiwork 


Are more in favor than ever this year. They have 
an added attractiveness and 
a rare sparkling charm if 
crocheted with beautiful 


KLOSTER 


Crochet and Embroidery Cottons 
Kloster Book No. 181—10c 


Contains directions for this beauti- 
ful Flower Basket Wrist Bag and Vv 
27 original KLOSTER designs by 
Anna Wuerfel Floste 
you are unable to 

Special Offer‘; obtain KLOSTER 
from your dealer, write to us enclos- 
ing 30c for 3 full sized trial balls 
of KLOSTER Cordonnet—add 10c 
and receive book No. 181. 
THE THREAD MILLS COMPANY 

219 N. Adams St., Chicago, Iil. 



























Help to Save 
Nation’s Food Supply 





ane 














In this time of high cost of living, everybody 
should use all possible means to prevent waste and 
to help save food. No one means can be more 
effective than a vigorous campaign to extermi 
nate rats, which destroy over two hundred million 
dollars’ worth of foodstuffs annually. Keep gar- 
bage in rat-proof cans, stop up their holes, and 
above all exterminate them with Stearns’ Paste, 
which can be bought for a few cents at any store. 
A two ounce box will usually rid a house or barn of 
every rat. It destroys mice, cockroaches and 
waterbugs as well. 


FRESH BEEF. GREEN PEAS, 
RICE — SEASONING — ALL FOOD NO WASTE — 





FOR SANDWICHES. BAKED MEAT PIE BEEF 
& VEGETABLE STEW AND THICK SOUP. 


FULL SIZED CAN PARCEL POST PREPAID 25¢ 


THE HASEROT CANNERIES CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. 





Invitations, Announcements, Etc. 
100 in script lettering, including two 
sets of envelopes, $2.75. 100 Visit 


, edding ing Cards, 75c. Write for sample 


L. OTT ENGRAVING 8 1027 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wanted Old False Teeth. Does not matter if broken. 


We pay up to $15 per set. 
Cash sent by return mail. Goods held 10 days subject tv 
sender’s approval of our offer. Mazer’s Tooth Specialty, 
2007 S. Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa 





LIMA BEANS, 
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~SheWanted a Christmas Dress 


And Her Sister Showed Her How She 
Could Have Five Dresses and Yet Have Only One 






- Hamilton -Beach-Racine 


“Vou can’t guess how much tt 
helps in sewing. And to think 
I can use it for all these other 
things — mixing and sharpening 
and polishing—and to run the 
electric fan! It’s wonderful.” 


By Laura H. Crowninshield 


my help about your Christmas dress-up dress is here. 
‘ I realize fully what this clothes crisis means to you, 
4 so of course I will help you out! What is a sister for if she 
cannot be of service? : 

No, dear, you are not overestimating your anxiety to 
appear well dressed and prosperous on a comparatively small 
salary—for your husband’s sake. The world surely does 
judge, in no small degree, a man’s ability and character by 
the appearance of his family; and I am glad you realize it, 
Eve—so many women do not. 

As you say, as a designer of gowns in an exclusive dress- 
making shop in New York I must be right beside the 
throne of the goddess of fashion. My dear, I have to be! 


| Fy EVE: Your rather disheartened letter imploring 





A Christmas Gift 











’ And it is because I know, first-hand, all the inside of the 
outside of things that are going on in the fashion world that \ ," ] \ ," ] - 
I am going to make a suggestion to you that will surprise you. orth hile 
Why don’t you do what we recently did for a young 
woman who was exactly in the fix that you are? She wanted s ee A 
a pretty dress, and yet she had to count the pennies. So, my SEW-E-Z Sa compact handful of energy—a 
= we made a ae for her that was really five dresses. home labor saver—a powerful little electric 
INO, Le t <Ing. Zot artis ake 2se sketches ; . b4 . 
Sh a oe engeite got our artist to make these sketches motor designed primarily to operate a sewing 
Now 7 pet of this “stunt” is, that these different machine, without foot pumping. It will sew 
} versions of the same gown are so changed in style, cut and —— } 
even color scheme that the most penetrating and unsym- for ita. fast or slow, aes eae wish—800 stitches 
pathetic person on your list will not think it the same dress a minute or a stitch at a time. 
at all, but will be reduced to wonder at your “infinite variety.” Y it f hipvi d 
Of course, there is where our skill came in. ou can use it or Ml upping cream an 
ii ionle Saas scilans «tela ies ie beating eggs, for polishing silver, for sharpen- 
ook at these sketches. ave had the designs - 3 ‘ : 
1 tried out with cheap materials, to get the effect. They ing knives ? and the fan attachment will keep 
RB are ingen a ye nye ets ve cag img No. 1 \| iM you cool on those hot, sultry days. It’s 
i is the foundation for the other four dresses that you see, \} NJ > i 
and, with assistance from the scarf and flowers, it is a very 71 The Peuntition Sox die the handiest little home helper you ever Saw. 
_ engaging evening gown all by itself. Gite: Phen [his wonderful little Sew-E-Z .costs only 
mie No. 2 is the same gown with a sleeveless jacket, sleeves ee poe : } 
fa tig and detachable pockets. The sleeves are made separately on $1 5.00; the Cream Whipper attac iment, 
TE a guimpe so they may be worn with Nos. 3 and 4 as well. $3. 50; the Combination Grinderand Polisher, 
The detachable pockets snap | 25: tl FE d G | t h $2 S() 
oney to the dress at the bottom of $ 4), The Panan suard attachment, “ : 
1 devote the waist underneath the fold. - 
“agent No. 3 is another daytime A Week’s Free Trial 
ils, write | 


frock, and see how this slip- 
over, which goes on over the 
head and fastens on the 
shoulder, changes the contour 

9 of the gown. By snapping a 
narrow band of the slip-over 
material on the sleeves at the 
wrists another different touch 
is given. Be sure the band is 
snug, so it won’t slip around. 
No. 4 shows the faithful 
foundation with still another 
slip-uvet uf fancy silk. The 


DMIpany; Telephone your electric, hardware or sewing 
machine dealer and have SEW-E-Z delivered 
for a week’s free test without cost. Or write 
us and we-will arrange for the free trial. 


Hamilton-Beach Mfg. Co. 
1217 Mate Street, Racine, Wis. 


” nd the Silver 
Polished Bright 











a WY PTE DOE 
Jd eco- sleeves boast another different Y 
touch in the form of an in- 

e odor verted ripple attached to a g 
excre- band and snapped on at the Y AE : ope 

. wrists in the same manner as len eT les | nf aes 4 ; 
ry little. No. 3. on Vf U. Z 1. ] is ace ee OT I a sy 
3 When worn with the sleeves - ’ nce A oe vis - 
tent Office this slip-over makes an attrac- e pe a ae 
adelphia tive dressy afternoon frock; i 
Sees without the sleeves it would \ 7 Yr me 
Your be a stunning evening gown. 1e OU O 


AST, but not least—by no 
manner of means, sis—is 
No. 5. I especially recom- 
mend it for keeping your hus- 
band in love with you. It has 
a little bolero of net or chiffon 
that is brought up to nothing 
at the corsage and caught with 


py have 


from Disease 


Disease breeding places are in your home, as they are in 
every home. 








a rose. 2. Same Gown With 3. Another Different aa : 
ave : ‘ ad « or. z oat 1 i } Se aces ‘ > ke Ss MOC? lac as 1@ as eve- 
I have also added a butter Jacket and Pockets Rat 4 te i These pl aces Must be kept surgically clean as well as ey 
fly bow, which you can use is clean, or disease germs will breed in countless millions and 
shouia i Ragies vo capevee DX o¥ Med menace the health of your family and your community. 
your fancy. The overskirt, ; 


also net or chiffon, is gathered 
on a band and snapped to- 
gether around the waistline. 
Isn’t it just sweet? More than 
you can imagine, you will be 
thankful for its filmy fluffiness. 


Germ life is impossible where Lysol is used regularly. It 
kills all germs immediately no matter what their nature. 








Lysol is also invaluable for Personal Hygiene. 


ND now, dear, a word 
pply 


about coloring: Either 
































——s midnight blue or black is an 
verybody excellent color for this compos- 
waste and ite idea. As nearly all shades 
be more of midnight blue look black in 
exterml the evening, perhaps you Di ° f t t 
ed million would prefer that. 1sIn ec an 
Keep gar- If you keep No. 1 and No. 2 
1oles, and ; midnight blue satin through- 
ns’ Paste, ‘ No. 3 would look well ; . . . 
a ‘ aes, Sy ae y ; Use it systematically in garbage cans, sinks, 
any store. having the slip-over of black ; } ll al st Mae eater 
b: f alo : +115 drains, toilets, etc., and wherever flies gather 
or barn 0 velvet, using brilliant-colored i age ia ee at tiger Gag pe ges 
Gs * . H reed. > 1t religious e sic 10 
iches and handmade embroidery for the \ tc I cc a k is car ie 
strap and collar. and whenever sickness 1s around. Toilet Soap 
4 > cli re eN . . c Contains Lysol and 
Che slip-over of No. 4 could y A little goes a long way: a 25c hocaiaas aeaiaane aie 
be of fancy silk, and No. 5 / 





skin from germ infec- 
tion. It is refreshingly 
soothing and healing 
and helpful for improving 
the skin. The free sample 
- OUR SIGN IS OUR BOAD- : will show you how pleasant 
it is to use. 


Lysol Shaving Cream 
Also containing Lysol, kills 
germs on razor and shaving 
brush and guards the tiny cuts 
from infection. Tell your men 
folks about it. 


bottle makes two gallons of re- 
liable disinfectant, a 50c bottle, 
five gallons. 


either of all black net or of 
some delicate color, say light 
green net or white chif- 

fon, using a pink rose at 

the corsage. 














NE final word: Use 

snaps freely where 
they will remain undis 
covered. 








—————— 
ements, Etc. 
ncluding two 
5. 100 Visit Dearest love to you 





Samples FREE-—Send your 
name and address and we will 
gladly send you Lyscl Soap and 
Lysol Shaving Cream, with 


PT HER Eis but One True 1 
Lysol Disinfectant: the 
product made, bottled 
signed and sealed by Lehn 


e for sample 


; both and a bushel of 
ladelphia, Pa. 
vac orcs ea oe 


kisses to their August 








if broker High f | & Fink. Accept only when [ literature on home hygiene. 
FH, OFOKEN. ighnesses rom your ; : ss offered in original pack 

$15 per set tired but affectionate 4. Still Another Slip- 5. Bolero and Overskirt ages. Three sizes: 25c,5c, 

ys subject to z * a hiff $1.00. Sold everywhere | 

+h Specialty, sister, LAURA. Over of Fancy Silk of Net or Chiffon 
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Kodak knows no dark days ! 


With its allies, the Kodak flash sheets and a 
Kodak flash sheet holder, your Kodak camera is ready 
for every Christmas opportunity. 


The guests at the house-party, the Christmas tree itself, a 
chronicle of all the good times are all easily within its scope. 


Snap-shots out-of-doors, time exposures in-doors and flashlights 
at night are all the same to the Kodak. ; 





And such pictures are easy to take by the simple Kodak 
method. 


Ask your dealer or write us for a Kodak catalogue and a copy 
of our little booklet ‘‘By Flashlight.’’ There’s no charge. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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What are ee as a Matter of Actual Fact? 





An Authoritative Statement of How Our Boys in France Will Fight and 
What the Actual Chances are of Being Wounded or Killed 


IN EXPLANATION —The Editors of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL have for weeks persistently sought to present to HOME JOURNAL 
readers something of the truth about the actual battle losses in France, knowing, as they did, that the women of America were 
threatened with becoming victims of the many gross exaggerations and the mass of current misinformation. While it is not 
possible, for obvious reasons, to present here in full detail all the facts in the possession of the governments of our Allies with 
respect to battle losses, a great deal of information which will be new to many readers is contained in the following article. 
The Editors are not permitted to disclose the source or authorship of the article, but it may be stated that the facts set forth 
are from an unimpeachable source and were prepared by a high authority. 








T WOULD be childish to at- 
tempt to picture as an inno- 
cent picnic the great fight 
which, without interruption 
or respite, has raged for more 
than three years among mil- 
lions of people of this earth 
aX: § On the other hand, it is no 
less than criminal to exaggerate the losses 
The eve of participation of American troops 
in the actual fighting has found many Americans 
victims of a more serious apprehension than is 
actually warranted by the facts. There have 
been great losses of life, and there will be until 
the end of the war; but the chances of the indi- 
vidual soldier, particularly those of the American 
coming late into the conflict, are greater than is 
commonly believed. 








Facts Regarding French-Front Losses 


iS ERE are the facts: Briefly, the propor- 
tionate losses on the French Front have 
shown a decrease continually since the outbreak 
of the war. By so much are the favorable 
chances of the soldier going to the Front now 
increased over the chances of those who pre- 
ceded him there. The American troops, when 
they move into the line, will have the best 
chances of all, as they will receive the full benefit 
of what has been accomplished by improve- 
ments in equipment and methods of fighting. 

Here is the official testimony to this effect 
given to President Wilson by Mr. André Tardieu, 
High Commissioner of the French Republic in 
the United States. Mr. Tardieu said: 

“Our armies, thanks to more competent 
command and better methods of instruction, 
have suffered definite losses in killed, missing 
and prisoners which are continually decreasing.” 

Here are the figures which prove this: In the 
battles of Charleroi and the Marne the actual 
losses—that is, those who were killed—in pro- 
portion to the total number of men engaged 
were about five in 100; first half of 1915, fewer 
than three in 100; second half of 1915, fewer 
than two in 100; first half of 1916, less than two 
in 100; and second half of 1916, about one in 100. 


Conditions Our Boys Have to Face 


I OW battle losses on the French Front have 

been reduced is best shown by describing 
the conditions under which American troops 
will fight and the improvements of which they 
will receive the benefit. This in turn may best 
be done by considering the three phases of 
fighting: The defensive, where losses are at their 
lowest and which is the phase in which the 
soldier spends most of his time; the attack, 
or offensive, a comparatively infrequent phase; 
and the care of the wounded, by which the lives 
of even those who fall are preserved. 

In the first place, the ravages of disease, 
largely responsible for the death losses in former 
wars, even so late as the United States Civil 
War and the war with Spain, have been reduced 
to an almost negligible point in the French war 
zone. Sanitary conditions are maintained at a 
high degree of excellence and the sick man is not 
permitted in the battle line. 


The Present-Day Trench 


>VERYONE knows what a trench is, but the 

_s present trenches are not the shallow holes 
or straight-line ditches of the early days of the 
war. The French trench is now very deep, sur- 
mounted by sandbags and earthbanks, some- 
times strengthened by concrete, with loopholes 
for rifle shooting and emplacements for trench 
periscopes. It is constructed in a broken line, 
so as to confine the bursting of shells in the 
smallest possible space, and with angles over- 
looking other portions of the trench, making it 
unsafe or difficult for the enemy to occupy a 
portion of a trench. 

The sides are reénforced by woodwork, the 
soil is beaten down or covered with boards, 
while electric pumps suck out any water that 
may enter. Here and there are concrete block- 
houses for machine guns, so hidden that they 
are not easy targets in a bombardment. Above 
the present trenches often is a wire netting, 
stretched on sloping frames, so that a grenade 
striking them will not only not enter the trench, 
but will roll away before bursting. In front of 
the trench is barbed wire, no longer merely 
fastened to stakes stuck in the ground, but 
stretched on metallic frames which it is almost 
impossible to destroy. 

The first-line trenches are connected with 
rear lines by tunnels. These used to be straight; 
now they are narrow, tortuous passages, thus 
affording greater protection to reénforcements 
coming up or to relief forces. 

In the second and third line trenches are 
shelters greatly improved. Hundreds of men 


live in these shelters in complete safety. In 
them are beds with wire mattresses, kitchens, 
electric lights and telephones. Here also are 
medical stations and telephone service and sites 
for the trench battery guns. 

Farther to the rear are other defensive estab- 
lishments, such as the big-gun positions, stores 
of munitions and supplies, reserve positions for 
retreating detachments, camps, villages for rest- 
ing troops, headquarters, etc. Many times as 
many men are always in these areas as in the 
first-line trenches. 

Now what happens when the enemy bom- 
bards, as he frequently does? It is a matter of 
record that in one area under bombardment, 
containing 2000 men, in more than fourteen 
hours of constant shelling only 8 men were 
killed, and very probably some of these lost 
their lives through imprudence, which, officers 
say, is one of the chief dangers to the men. On 
another sector, one division of about 18,000 
men, firing about 800 big-gun shots a day, and 
receiving as many from the enemy, lost only 
3 men and 4 wounded in six weeks. 

It is obvious that as soon as a soldier exposes 
himself on open ground before the enemy, in 
making an attack, his danger is increased many 
fold. Recently, however, even the attacks on 
the French Front have been attended with re- 
markably few losses of life. 

This is attributed largely to the superiority 
of the Allied artillery. For example, during one 
of the recent ‘“‘pushes’’ 12 million shells were 
hurled upon the enemy. What this means may 
be expressed in another way: Upon every yard 
of ground on the enemy front attacked there 
were poured 456 pounds of trench-artillery pro- 
jectiles, 900 pounds of field-artillery projectiles, 
1576 pounds of heavy-artillery projectiles and 
290 pounds of very heavy gun shells; in all 3222 
pounds of metal were hurled upon each yard of 
enemy front. After such treatment it may 
easily be imagined that the enemy was in no 
condition to make a vigorous defense when the 
French soldiers followed their shells. 


How an Offense is Conducted 


Bienes are six points in a successful offen 
sive on present methods: First is the assign- 
ing to each unit of well-defined and _ strictly 
limited obiectives, which must not be exceeded. 
The men are permitted under no condition to go 
beyond definite points. 

Second is the proper preparation for the at- 
tack by artillery. The aim of this is to destroy 
or paralyze the enemy’s means of response to an 
attack—his machine-gun posts, his batteries, 
his reserves and supplies of food and munitions. 

Next is the wider use of light, quick-firing 
guns. At the beginning the French had only 
two machine guns for each battalion; now they 
have eight, together with forty-eight automatic 
rifles and a large number of bomb-throwing 
rifles. Then comes the light trench cannon, 
which can be moved about and fired with the 
utmost rapidity; and finally the famous 
French ‘'75,” which fires a projectile weighing 
about 12 pounds 30 times a minute. 

The next step is the unleashing at the proper 
moment of the infantry. The attacking troops 
are assembled in the immediate rear of the front 
lines, but so disposed as to avoid danger from 
shell fire or confusion in the connecting tunnels. 
These troops are divided into groups. The first 
are the lightly equipped, armed with rifle and 
bayonet; the second carry hand grenades and 
bomb-throwing rifles, and the third carry ma- 
chine guns and automatic rifles. 

On a given signal the first attacking wave 
climbs out of the trenches and moves as rap- 
idly as possible to the objective point. The 
second wave follows soon after and has the task 
of ‘‘cleaning up” all the ground passed over by 
the first wave, with hand grenades, etc. With 
the third wave are reénforcing troops and supply 
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troops, and to these is intrusted the task of 
converting captured enemy positions into Allied 
positions. 

In the advance, soldiers are strictly admon- 
ished to move quickly, but to take advantage of 
every shelter, shell hole or other form of protec- 
tion, and to avoid getting into groups. It is 
here that the French soldier’s initiative and 
agility—qualities possessed also by the Amer- 
ican soldier—come into play. The Germans, on 
the contrary, incline to compact masses of at- 
tacking troops, and hence their enormous losses. 
Coincident with the movement of the attack- 
ing troops is the curtain fire. 

Finally—and enormously important—is the 
proper. codperative connection between the 
artillery and the infantry. This has been devel- 
oped to a marvelous degree on the French 
Front, so that it is now possible for the command 
in the rear to know exactly where the advancing 
forces are at every moment. This is done partly 
by emergency telephone lines strung rapidly 
along behind the attacking troops by specialists 
in this work; also by daylight signals, rockets, 
message throwers, pigeons, runners—the last 
being picked men—and, especially important, 
the aéroplane. 


The Wonderful Part Aéroplanes Play 


N THE Allied Front there are now four 

kinds of aéroplanes in use. There is the 
hunting aéroplane or scout, acting as policeman 
of the air; the bombing aéroplane, which ven- 
tures far over the enemy country to destroy 
his bases; the artillery aéroplane, with wireless 
apparatus, which observes and corrects long- 
distance shooting; and lastly the newest of all, 
the infantry aéroplane, which, flying low, ac- 
companies the attacking troops, signals back 
their position and incidents of the fighting, and 
even attacks enemy troops below with machine 
gun and grenade. 

A successful offensive, under present methods 
in the Allied forces, is enormously costly in 
material, but not at all so in men. It brings 
about a deficit of hardly five per cent inthe ranks. 


The Medical Man’s Chances 


fk ~OLLOWING the third attacking wave are 

the stretcher and ambulance men. Here, 
too, there have been notable developments in 
the French war zone. 

Early in the summer an alleged table of 
battle losses in France received wide circula- 
tion. This purported to show that losses among 
medical troops, surgeons, ambulance men, 
stretcher bearers, etc., were the most severe of 
all. It is not so generally known that Col. T. H. 
Goodwin, of the British Medical Corps, de- 
tailed in a consulting capacity in the office of 
the Surgeon-General of the United States Army, 
cabled to London for official data as to the 
losses of British medical forces in the war, and 
received in return this truly remarkable state- 
ment: ‘Total casualties among British medical 
officers on the Western Front from the begin- 
ning of the war to June 25, 1917: Killed, 195; 
wounded, 707; total, 902. In addition, 62 
medical officers died from sickness.” 

“All statements to the contrary,” said Colonel 
Goodwin, ‘‘are false, arising from mistake, 
natural exaggeration, or from a deliberate and 
malicious attempt to discourage doctors from 
entering the medical service of the army.” 

The medical stations are now greatly per- 
fected. They contain spacious and safe shelters, 
operating rooms, electricity, radiography and 
running water. The wounded are operated on 
at once, whereas formerly their wounds were 
only temporarily cared for and they were sub- 
jected to cruel journeys rearward before receiv 
ing substantial aid. The advanced medical 
stations are now centers of antitetanus and anti 
gangrene injections, and the horrible toll of 
these fearful scourges of the early months of the 
war has been enormously reduced. Formerly 
they cost more lives than a,hundred battles. 

In a word, it may be said that on the French 
Front, 80 out of every 100 men of the wounded 
are spared to life, and of these nearly 55 return 
to fight again. 

Now a word direct to the women: Do not 
make the task of the soldier more difficult by 
forcing him to picture you as continually de- 
pressed, in tears and without confident expecta- 
tion of seeing him again. Do not permit your- 
selves to be misled by rumors or exaggerated 
statements from whatever source. Echo in 
your own mind, and in your letters to him, the 
splendid, manly confidence and optimism of the 
soldier himself. If he, at the Front, can maintain 
this attitude—which he does—then certainly 
those at home can hardly do less than help to 
sustain him in it by their own cheerfulness and 
sympathetic understanding of the spirit in 
which he has given himself to this great fight. 








For Christmas 
The gift of a CELLO Metal Hot Water 


Bottle is a matter of mutual pleasure 
and pride. For CELLO is a welcome 
gift everywhere. And its beauty, finish 
and durability are a tribute to the 
giver’s taste. 


ELLO 


Metal Hot Water Bottle 


may cost a trifle more than other bottles 
or rubber bags. But measured by the 
years of service it gives—by the number of 
such bottles ‘and bags it outlasts—the 
CELLO is a real economy. 

Its patented Expansion Spring controls 
the expansion and contraction of the metal 
under heat and cold. Without this Spring 
—no metal bottle can /ast. And only in 
the CELLO can you get this patented 
Spring. 

Why take chances on giving or using 
other types—when you can buy the guar- 
anteed CELLO 

Ask your li to show you the 

CELLO Line. If he can't sup- 

ply you — order direct from us. 
No. 150 — oe steel, guaranteed — 3- 
pint size — $2.0 
No. 250 — Hhskeled brass, guaranteed 5 
years — $3.00. (This is the finest Metal 
Hot Water Bottle made — both in mate- 
rials and workmanship.) 


A. S. CAMPBELL COMPANY 
283 Commercial St. 
Boston, Mass. 














Should be a healthy 

happy growing baby 

if it has loving care, 

proper food and com- 
fortable hygienic clothing. 


NON-NETTLE WHITE FLANNELS 


Are the softest, smoothest and least irritating 
flannels made (65c to $2.00 a yard) and are sold 
only by us. **Non-Nettle’’ stamped every half yard 
on selvage except silk warps. 


Send for Free Sample Case 
containing samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Diaper, 
eg r Sheeting, complete lines of Baby White 

Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, etc. Also illustrated 
catalog showing 50 styles of White Embroidered 
Flannels, Infants’ Outfits ($5 up). Separate Gar- 
ments, Rubber Goods, Baby Baskets and hundreds 
of necessary articles for expectant mothers and the 
baby, and valuable information on care of the baby. 
No advertising on wrappers. For 25 cents we will add a 
c omple te set of seventeen Modern Paper Patterns for 
baby’s first wardrobe that would cost $1.70if bought 
separately. Writeat once orsave thisadvertisement. 


THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, 0 


Established in 1885. Known around the globe. 






































Where Fashion Walks 


| 

On the Avenue —at the 

Matinee, Shoes of Kid 

Si in colors to match the 
costume are always worn. 


~ 





“PF Bac” Kid is always used in Golden Brown 
No. 21, Field Mouse No. 88, Battleship Gray No. 24, 
Pearl Gray No. 61, Tabasco Brown No. 53 and Ivory 
No. 40, as whole shoes or with tops of “*F. 
White Washable Glazed Kid “"No. 81.” 


Whole shoes made of “F.B.&C.’’ White Washable 
Glazed Kid “No. 81’ are superlatively smart. This 
leather requires no mussy dressing to keep its new 
and unblemished appearancc 


“*F.B.&C.”’ Kid is the only leather that “Fits on the 
Foot like a Glove on the Hand.”’ 


Look for either of these tags attached 
to the Kid Shoes /@ 
you buy. They 

assure correct 

style and “The came 
Best There Is.’’ 


of New York 


~. “EB.&C. a 
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“Somewhere at Sunrise’- 


Riesenberg 






Haskell Coffin 
Eckhardt a 


Send for 
Swift’s ““Premium’’ 
Calendar—1918 


Four great patriotic paintings by 
A. W. Eckhardt 


Sydney H. Riesenberg — 
“Somewhere at Sunrise 


“Wigwag Signals” 


Haskell Coffin ; . 
“The Girl I Leave Behind Me 
Howard Chandler Christy 
“When Sammy Comes Marching Home” 


Have these beautiful pictures 
in your home 


AVE this great sailor painting by Mr. 

Riesenberg. See Mr. Christy’s painting 
of the time our Marines shall march victo- 
riously up our streets ‘again. See the sad, 
brave leave-taking of Haskell Coffin’s soldier 
and sweetheart. Thrill over our daring Avia- 
tion Corps as does the charming girl in Mr. 
Eckhardt’s picture. 
This is the finest calendar of all the famous 
Swift series, for in these splendid paintings the 


strong national feeling of the hour has inspired 
four of our country’s greatest artists. 


Paintings beautifully reproduced 
in colors 
On the back of each picture are dozens of facts 
you want to know—how to recognize a lieu- 
tenant when you see one, a captain, am: jor, 
an ensign, and to what branch of the service 


he belongs. Wigwag signals— how to give 
warning of the enemy’s approach, The dif- 
ferent types of battleships, cruisers, torpedo 
boats, submarines. And the greatest wonder 
of the Great War—the airplanes—monoplanes, 
biplanes. 

Each picture is ten and a half inches high, the 
whole calendar fifteen inches. There is no adver- 


tising on the front. The be auty of this calendar 
will delight you. Send for it today. 


How to get this calendar 


This beautiful calendar for 1918 will be sent to any 

address in the U. S. for 10c, in coin or stamps, 

or—Trade-mark end of five Swift's 
Oleomargarine cartons. 

or—4 labels from Swift’s ‘‘Premium”’ Sliced Bacon 
cartons. 

or—4 covers from Brookfield Sausage cartons. 

or—6 Maxine Elliott Soap Wrappers. 

or—10 Wool Soap Wrappers. 

(If you live in Canada send 10c extra to pay duty.) 

Address Swift & Co., 4109 Packers Ave., Chicago. 


“Premium” 


Swift’s “Premium” Ham and Bacon are specially cured—delicious in flavor 
Swift and Company, U.S. A. 

















to produce on all 
varnished wood 
surfaces a hard, 
dry, brilliant 
Lustre That Lasts 
25¢ to $3.00 
Channell Chemical Co. 











Genuine F 
Farloe Red Cedar Chests now s0'd 
direct to you at factory prices on 30 days’ free trial 
Needed in every home. Protects finest garments, furs, 
feathers, blankets, etc. oe proof, damp- ot 
dust-proof, vermin-proof. Quickly pays for itself. 

40 Years’ Experience As Cabinet Experts 

Enormous factory output makes bargain prices pos- 
sible. Many beautiful designs in all sizes. New designs 
now ready. Last for generations. Finest gift for all occasions. 
Get our money saving prices—Write for Catalog NOW. 


Farley & Loetscher Mfg. Co., Dept. A-12, Dubuque, Ia. 











ORDER THIS HIGH GRADE 


XMAS GIFT FOR “HIM” NOW 

A Genuine Leather Combination Card Case and Bill 
Fold, 5 x 3 inches folded; 5 x 8 inches open (4 times size 
Has many useful pockets, Perpetual 


of illustration). wu u 
Calendar, Stamp Book, Identification Card, etc. 


The Biggest Bargain Ever Offered for the Money 

Made in 3 grades at the following prices, haatatal 
n Genuine Seal Grain Leather. 

In Genuine Seal Goat Leather—Calf Lined . 

**HIS’’ NAME ENGRAVED IN GOLD FREE 


Write name to be engraved plainly. 


Packed infancy Xmas Box, 10cextra. Sent by Insured Parcel 
Post, 5c extra. Money refunded if not satisfactory. Orders 
filled promptly. Remit by Bank Draft or Money Order only to 


= - $1.25 
In Genuine Morocco Leather . - « $1.85 


- $2.50 





AD BOCKETS  IDENTIFIC ATION CARD, 
DERbarUal CaLenoan 
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NORTHWESTERN LEATHER GOODS HOUSE, 1912 North Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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ALG MINUM 





A Ray 


Nothing better typifies the everlasting 
spirit of the Christmas season than Wagner 
Cast Aluminum—the “‘Sterling”’ of the kitchen. 


Its purity, its cleanliness, its beauty of form % 

ae and silvery sheen make it the ideal gift. Q 

Every utensil is cast (not stamped or spun) °% 

Fe e ‘ PP ie - , in one solid, seamless piece. It neither chips’ «! 
5 


‘a ied Ree 
f a This beautiful Colonial Paul 
” Revere Sauce Pan (2 pints) 
¢% Polished 
* Rubberoid 
> Handle—a 
> gift that 
*» combines 
, beautywith 
J usefulness. 









Sent pre- 
paid for $2.00 
where we have 


A 2 » * 2 es — YA 
"tt if tM ae Ces a RD 


J nor warps. Acids do not discolor it. Its worth  %; 
, becomes more evident with the passing of 2? 
the years. 4 


The name WAGNER cast in the bot- 
tom of every piece is your guarantee. 


THE WAGNER MANUFACTURING CO. 54 
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‘The Christi 


as Fight of X 157 











(CONTINUED FROM aie s@ 


The second in command ; said afterward that 
it was the most surprised-looking submarine he 
had ever encountered. ‘‘ Up it came, expecting 
to find everything checrful as a graveyard. 
And there we were—waiting. The trouble was 
that it rose directly under our bows, so that I 
couldn’t get the sights on. I saw a man’s head 
sticking out of the conning tower, and I fired 
at that. But you can’t do fancy shooting with 
a three-inch gun at ten yards. I jarred him 
though.” 

The interval immediately following that 
first shot was one of exquisite agony. To Bain- 
bridge it seemed as though X 157 would never 
answer her wheel. The submarine, meanwhile, 
had recovered from her natural astonishment 
and was making desperate efforts to submerge. 
But fate and the rejuvenated luck were kind. 
The three-inch gun roared again. ‘This time 
the shell struck fair and true at the base of the 
conning tower, lifted it bodily overside and 
tore a beautiful, gaping hole in the monster’s 
back. Whatever else she might do, the Devil 
Fish would not dive again. 

But the submarine proved to be a creature 
of considerable resource. Out of the hole in her 
body, like so many angry hornets, poured her 
men, each with a rifle in his hand. At the same 
time there appeared magically upon her after- 
deck something long and black and business- 
like, which was promptly seized upon by her 
people and pointed at X 157’s exposed flank. 

And at that extremely critical moment a 
blinding tempest of snow dropped like a cur- 
tain upon the face of the waters, completely 
blotting the submarine from view. It was as 
though she had been made invisible by some 
satanic legerdemain. 


lig. eo" there are precedents for every turn 
and twist of naval warfare; but the diffi- 
culty is that one has not usually the time to 
consult them. It was no academic adherence to 
precedent that impelled Lieutenant Bainbridge 
to issue his next command. It was inspiration 
pure and simple, the nameless instinct of a 
fighting r race to get at the vitals of its foe. 
‘Full speed ahead! 

Immediately X 157 lunged forward through 
the obliterating drift, quivering in all her parts. 
The crouched figures grouped about the deck 
gun braced themselves for the shock. Only the 
commander seemed to retain his accustomed 
calm. His directions to the helmsman came in 
the cool, quiet voice that begets instant obe- 
dience: 

‘Port a little —a little more —— Steady! 
Hold her there!” 

Then, 1 as though it had been arranged 
by some bit of stage trickery, the long black 
hull of the submarine loomed out of the slav- 
ering waters, for all the world like a wounded 
sea serpent which nevertheless still carried a 
sting in its tail. There were unidentified shouts, 
screams, and sudden furious movements 
among the enemy’s gun crew. The next in- 
stant, with a ragged cheer from her own 
people, X 157 drove straight into the hostile 
firing party, raised her knifelike bows and 
brought them down with a sickening crash 
upon U 309’s piece of ordnance, which did not 
go off as planned. In fact it remained securely 
anchored in X 157’s forehold, to the great 
relief of those concerned. 

At this juncture the American boat reverted 
to a type of attack generally considered obso- 
lete. She decided to board the submarine. 
Her decision was hastened somewhat by the 
fact that she had observed the enemy’s bow 
gun being prepared for action. 


*O LIEUTENANT BAINBRIDGE gave the 
order and, drawing his automatic, jumped to 
the U-boat’s icy deck. He was followed by most 
of the crew, armed with rifles and other weap- 
ons, some of which are not prescribed in the 
regulations. The second in command unlim- 
bered X 157’s only machine gun and, joyfully 
assisted by the helmsman, played a stream of 
lead upon the enemy’s forequarters, which im- 
mediately ceased to be dangerous. 

The picture is one for the brush rather than 
for the pen. The two boats at death grip, 
locked together by a four-point-seven gun 
which ever and anon some inspired foeman 
attempts to explode; the white heavens crum- 
bling down, as though to hide the spectacle of 
man attacking man; the black water lathering 
alongside, or foaming over the slippery deck; 
the sun like a guttering lantern, swung so the 
gods might see the crackle of rifle fire; the 
little stabs of flame; the sudden apparition of 
X 157’s men pouring over her crumpled bows; 
the cries, the shouts, the clash of weapons—all 
roaring and revolving about the person of a 
one-armed man who strode through literal hell 
unscathed! 

Him the enemy saw outlined against the 
pale light, a grim figure with a vivid face, wh» 


lived among the lightning flashes as a moun- 
tain lives above the storm. How rank should 
discover rank in that hurly-burly of struggling 
forms is something of a mystery, but the fact 
remains that Lieutenant Bainbridge and the 
German commander met upon that precarious 
deck, awash with foaming seas. 

Bainbridge’ $s automatic had long since spat 
out its contents. The other apparently had 
several shots left. He came lunging and slip- 
ping toward the American, his big, round face 
luminous with rage, his ‘close- clipped blond 
hair bristling furiously above his pale brow. 
Raising his arm, he was about to fire point- 
blank at Bainbridge, when a clubbed rifle, 
swung from behind, knocked the revolver from 
his hand. Whereupon the two commanders 
were left standing face to face, with no weap- 
ons but those which nature had provided them. 


I THIS point let us again quote the second 

in command, who observed the ensuing in- 

cident from X 157’s wheelhouse, where he had 
remained for purposes of selective sniping: 

“The skipper was immense. Simply im- 
mense. He stepped in with a hard right to the 
jaw, and Fritz dropped like a log. Poor Fritz! 
He was lost without his little popgun. He 
didn’t know how to use his hands. He just 
stood there with his eyes bulging out of his 
head and waited for developments. Then the 
“a dropped him and the show was over 

he show was indeed over. That one blow, 
with bare fist, had settled the whole grim busi- 
ness. The surviving Germans came forward 
and surrendered. They were disarmed and 
shepherded aboard X 157. As for the gentle- 
man who did not know how to use his hands, he 
was revived and placed for his health in the 
skipper’s cabin, where a guard attended him. 

These things having been accomplished, as 
Cesar would say, X 157 looked about to see 
what damage had been done and how much 
of it was reparable. She found her entire fore- 
hold in splinters, but she remedied this by clos- 
ing the forward bulkhead. Subsequently she 
backed clear of the foe, only to discover that a 
seam had opened up amidships. So she stuffed 
the leak with cotton waste and other things 
and, by means of carnest pumping, contrived 
to keep afloat. 

But she was not content with the mere rudi- 
ments of navigation. Finding that her motors 
were more or less intact, she decided to tow 
the submarine. So she set off, with the Devil 
Fish sloughing behind her and the lash of a 
holiday blizzard whipping overhead. Eight 
knots to the hour and the pumps going contin 
uously! Along toward six o’clock she met a 
British destroyer, who thought that she was 
dying and who offered to take her prize in 
charge. 

‘‘Not much,” wirelessed X 157 in reply; 
“*T’ll carry my own Christmas presents home!”’ 


N THE gray dawn of a most holy Christian 

Day a crippled boat came limping into a 
clamorous harbor, and delivered her Gift to the 
authorities. A few hours later the civilized 
world, and doubtless the uncivilized as well, 
knew that the famous Devil Fish had been 
captured, for even the rigors of a wartime cen- 
sorship could not suppress that bit of history. 
London and Washington exchanged congratu- 
latory cablegrams, and before nightfall Lieu- 
tenant Bainbridge, U. S. N., had received 
Christmas greetings from a king. 

But it was not the telegram from royalty 
that made Lieutenant Bainbridge’s day com- 
plete. It was something ineffably more pre 
cious; something that looked out of the eyes of 
the little nurse as she welcomed him “home.” 

He had gone up to the hospital on the hill, 
and had found her arranging a tree for the 
wounded. It was a very modest tree, with 
candles saved over from last year, but it cast 
a peculiar radiance upon the face of the little 
nurse. “I prayed that you would be returned 
to us, Monsieur,” she said. 

‘“Well, here I am,” replied Bainbridge with 
a confused laugh. 

Then the room filled up with a crowd of joy- 
ous shattered humans—the lame, the halt and 
the blind!—who greeted Bainbridge with 
frivolous applause and proceeded to go into 
ecstasies of admiration over the tree. 

Hours later Bainbridge and the little nurse 
went out upon the terrace to look at the stars, 
which are the street lamps of heaven; anda 
choir of light-hearted convalescents sang Christ- 
mas carols for their exclusive benefit. 

And the little nurse cried because, as she 
explained, it was so altogether beautiful. 

“Oh, Monsieur,” she said. ‘‘There is so 
much to be thankful for, even now. Some- 
times I feel that in losing my country I have 
gained the whole world!” 

But Bainbridge was looking with proprie- 
tary interest at the stars. 





NOTE IT ON YOUR CALENDAR 





Jan.1,1918 


The January Home JourNAL 
will be on sale everywhere. 


Not Before 














Beginning with the next 
number—January—TuHeE | 
Home JourNAL will be pub- 
lished each month on the 
FIRST OF THE MONTH 
instead, as heretofore, on 
the twentieth of the month 
preceding its date. 
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~~. ELIGHTFUL memories of _ Gare 
1) her wedding—of the day aa 
when her chest of Alvin 
Silver came to make happier not 
only that day but every day there- 
after; for a woman of refinement 
cannot but be happy in the contem- 
plation of such beautiful silver as 
is represented in Alvin patterns. 
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Send for Our Booklet 
Setting the Table Correctly 

. cc 6 . 
It is by Oscar of the Waldorf’’ and is author- 
itative. It contains, too, many suggestions on 
‘ 7 a = ° sa 0 ° 
‘What to give for Christmas” in Alvin hollow- 
ware, flatware and toilet articles of sterling silver. 
Your jeweler can supply whatever gift you select. 


























Alvin Manufacturing Company 
301 Main Street Sag Harbor, N. Y. 


Makers of Sterling Silver and the Lang-Life Plate. 
For sale by reliable jewelers everywhere. 
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A centerpiece for flowers in 
Alvin Sterling Hollowware 
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The Long -Life Plate 
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i Better Underwear_@ 
A ~~ 
a , 
© A At om 
| Little jights 
Not until you actu- —*2 . 
ally wear ATHENA ¥ ae ia : ; = 1D. 41. cv 
S linderwear will . Of the Humor and the Pathos of War 
you realize what S Proof lamps flashed into flame. Having completed " 
you have missed by Py i ag ee pee — Ayes — F 
; ° ; ; Those lights burned on through the night, ¢ 
Lf wearing ordinary * The Mysterious American Language making it bright and safe for those who should 
oa kinds. This test . come behind him: An avenue of lights through 
ill By Arthur Bartlett Maurice the traffic and dangers of the city. 
wil open * beceed eyes Member of the Commission for Relief in Belgium “Boys, think of that man who lit the lamp, for 
to ATH ENA’S su- _ are or waa Waa anes in yoo 5 ad [ 
$ HEN [arrived in Brussels in January, and grander way. You are not lighting for a : 
Vv perior comfo rt- = W 1917, as a member of the Gocamake, few hours the darkness of passing night. You 
qualities, its dura- , for “ee in tar : on ae _ are erm ag avenue of spe pe eg oe 
“15 ong to learn that all I had heard about the _ it safe for the generations of all time. ere- 3 
bility and refined ( German Spy System was true—andthensome. fore, you must be earnest to do the right. Fight 4 
daintiness. Every restaurant, hotel and theater was pa- well and hard against every enemy without : 
v trolled by secret-service agents from Berlin. and within, and those of your blood who come 4 
s Study the pictures L There was need of constant discretion. Yet at after you will look up proudly in that light of 
> times communication in the open wasimpera- freedom and say: 
showing marked tive. “*The sire that went before me lit a lamp 
There existed happily a domain of language in those heroic days when Britain warred for 
contrast between which was a isockions comity, a No Man’s_ right.’ The first burst of illumination that the 
the figure - fitting 4 Land, for anyone not trained to its by-paths, | world had wasin the lamp lit by Jesus, or rather 
rt ATHENA and or- ¥ its pitfalls, its quagmires. English would not he was the light himself. He said truly: ‘I am 
é “ ° do. French would not do. There remained for _ the light of the world.’ You are in his succes- 
dinary straight the baffling of inquisitive ears the vast, rich sion. Be careful how you bear yourselves. : 
line” underwear. range of American slang. ‘Quit you like men, be strong!’”’ ¢ 
One day in February I heard that an at- Then the little man went on: up the Ba- 
They tell you why $ bd tempt had been made to assassinate President paume road; over the shell-torn field of Cour- 
e ATHENA ATHENA fits per- Ordinary rt Wilson. How the news leaked in I do not  celette; over a little ridge and into a cemetery. 
. Underwear fectl Underwear know. I shall never know. That was the pe- And there in the first row facing the battlefield q 
ectly. culiarity of news in Belgium. The rumor was a grave anda little white cross. The little ‘ 
reached your ears, but you could trace it tono man looked at the officer with him. The officer é 
tangible source. nodded and turned away. 
v A From the office in the Rue des Colonies I The father leaned over the grave to read 
y >| went to a barber shop in a near-by street. In what was written there. He knelt down; in- 
: the shop there were five or six German officers. deed, he lay upon the grave and clutched it, 
Two of them I knew. One of them had spent — the while his body shook with the grief he felt. 
U N D EF. RWEAR five years with a business house in Sheffield and When the storm had spent itself he rose and 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN the other a much longer period with the London — prayed: ‘‘O God, that I could have but one re- 
a as office of the North German Lloyd line. quest. It would be that I might embrace my 
“ P ; As I settled back in a chair Sperry, of Cali- laddie just this once and thank him for what 
ATHENA has greater fulness in front; sloping fornia, entered. Sperry was the passport man, _ he has done for his country and humanity.” 
shoulders and sleeves; shoulder stay to prevent and his work kept him a great part of the time That. was all—not a word of bitterness or 
h ] with the Germans. He was the delegate to complaint. ; 
stretching and hold sleeve i n place; curved armhole whom was ascribed the immortal comment: And, within the hour, on the way back to 
A to prevent “bunching” under arms. os “The funny thing about any of these foreign the town, he met another division of Scottish 
. countries is, if you stay in them long enough troops and, with his heart breaking, he was 
The daintiness of the trimmings, the perfection they will get your goat.” — a the sweet old songs of love and 
. ; A : : On the day in question Sperry had just re- 10me and country, bringing all very near and 
In every little detail, are worthy of special mention. turned from a trip to the te wet ole helping the men to realize the deeper what vic- 
All sizes, weights and qualities, at prices no higher than you 4 certainly had heard nothing of the rumored at- _ tory for the enemy would mean. 
“ have been paying for other underwear. 4 tempt. It would be better if he were informed Grim and determined men they were that 
before reporting at the Pas Centrale, wherethe went back to their dugouts and trenches, heart- 
Ask for ATHENA Underwear at your local dealers news might be sprung suddenly in the hope of | ened for the task of war for human freedom 
provoking an injudicious remark. Hetookthe _ by the little figure in kilts. 
M h ll Fi ld & C next chair. The information was quoted and 
ars a 1e ompany 5 the ensuing dialogue ran somewhat as follows: 
G Chicago “Nix on any of these spangled Delicatessens Has Uncle Sam a Heart? 
getting wise, but if there were any wully ex- 
titi trees in this burg they’d be scare-heading PLAIN seaman stood “on watch” on the 
about a Heinie who has just tried to put over bridge of a United States battleship sev- 
TTL. a Czolgosz on the Main Squeeze.” eral hundred miles out on the Atlantic when a 
O<2Z222— SELL 22 OLE SEE EZ ISLE) ZL LZ) e A pause, and then hack from the lathered ‘‘ wireless’? was handed to him: 
lips in the other chair: Little Donald passed away yesterday. Funeral 
$ 00 20 Hours of Heat “T getcha, Steve. What’s the next call for Wednesday afternoon. Can you come? Mary. 
dinner in the dining car?”’ The seaman forgot his “watch”: he saw 
Christmas and Comfort “You can search me. But I think it is all nothing but the smiling face of his little baby 
° to the merry.” boy as he had left him three months before. 
Give Baby a “Say, when will those guys stop trying to His only boy: his hope! Then he broke. And 
steal second with the bases full?”’ sobbing the captain found him. 
Rock- -a- -Bye “What do you expect from Bush League ““What’s the matter, my lad?”’ 
IT’S HARD TO DECIDE beans? The skids forthem! But tell me: Am The seaman stood “at attention” and 
what to give babies for Christ- I taking too long a lead off first?”’ handed the captain the message. 
will ¢ Sas —— on oor pa “Attaboy! These gazabos will never tumble “Where do you live?” asked the captain. 
beneficial. The Rock-a-Bye Baby : to the line in a thousand years.” “Cleveland, Ohio, sir,” answered the boy, 
pore be oct ag — ptngs It can’t i for he was a mere boy. Then the captain 
put in a Rock-a-Bye, he’s happy. roll over ; “7 - did some rapid figuring, and in a moment the 
He kicksand squirms with delight Filled with 3 qts. of Boiling Water The Way toa Little White Cross wireless of the big battleship began spluttering 
os dies atin Roane Mion ccahaiaal For Sleeping Porches, Baby Carriages, Sick Rooms, out messages to her sister ships in the vicinity. 
and he can't fall out. Beer Bhs cys phar gibede ata iyo taaggow yy eal I LE WAS on his way to find the little white A tremor was felt in the big fighting machine, 
pei nasiageh 1$1 25 coe Sone See Be. + cide N0.2,42.50 Beclora, hospits i eo maar adie tieaheer the cross that would tell him where the boy of | the engines began to thunder, and “full steam 
ars soreteg ane Ge. Cok hahies a te = Sateen | —_ qunkty uaine i mi; all recomme nd the m to their friends. his heart lay buried. And while he walked, the ahead” went forth the order, and the big ship : 
frame and heavy draughty floor and out enamel steel frame; pistaek” aaainae’ cae oie a ictins. Price $2.00 little man that tens of thousands knew, his plowed ahead. Then a gray form appeared: a j 
nda ble duck fe oded by physicians. taeda tan” | delivered. Canada $2.50. heart was heavy and hungry. Then he sawa_ faster ship—and a seaman went over the side 4 
Shipped anywhere in U. S., postage paid. Send cash or money A New and Welcome Christmas Gift Idea regiment of tired, dust-worn Scottish soldiers of one ship, into a boat and clambered over the j 
po mit s ome Ne a gg orgy Ba pert wn a aot D i and General Storekeepers will find these foot warmers come up. They had just come from the side of another, while the signal flags of the 
PERFECTION MFG. CO 2804 Montgomery St St. Louis, Mo ruggists good sellers. Write for our special prices in quantities. trenches for a “‘rest.”” They barely marched: first ship fluttered ‘‘ Good luck.” 
DEALERS:—Write for Proposition. * | Dorchester Pottery Works, 47 Preston St., Dorchester, Mass. they really shuffled. Then the second battleship began to race 
The little man stepped up to the officer: madly ahead. For 200 miles it raced until a 
“Would you mind halting your tired boys for | torpedo-boat destroyer came up, which had re- 
a bit while I sing to them?” he asked. ‘It ceived a wireless, and over from the side of the 
he | S H lf might hearten them a bit, you know. Iam __ battleship went the seaman into the destroyer. 
OW ave a : Harry Lauder.” Then the third ship put on full steam ahead for 
99 Pe The officer looked at the little man dubi- _ the nearest port. 
on All My Clothes ss ously: When the seaman jumped ashore a taxi was 
‘“‘What Harry Lauder?” he asked. waiting. Into it went the seaman for the depot, 
“‘How do I manage? I make them all Just the faintest smile crept over the face of _ the train had but four minutes before it left for 
myself. You know the patriotic slogan the little man as he answered: ‘Well, if you’ll Cleveland, and the next afternoon, just one 
among women this year is ‘Mz ake Your just halt the boys a moment I’ll show ye.” hour before the funeral, the seaman-father 
Own Clothes!’ I took up dressmaking The order was given, the tired men halted; stood looking down upon his little boy, with 
with the Woman’s Institute, and I’m they looked curiously at the little man and the mother and wife in his arms. 
glad I did, for now my rinthion are then he began to sing. In a moment the doubt Three battleships somewhere on the Atlantic 
prettier, more stylish and more be- of the officer vanished, a light came into the — had felt the impulse of fatherhood. 
coming and I have more dresses than eyes of every tired man and for half an hour 
eves ot tall the com,” the little Scotch comedian sang to the men by : . 
‘ ji ined the roadside. Attracted by His Kind 
Make Your Own Clothes And then when the boys wanted more, and 
This year thousands of women will help them- others had gathered, and an audience of over “~ENERAL PERSHING loves to tell this i 
selves as well as the nation by making their own 2000 faced him on that dusty roadside, he story. It happened when he was on the 
and their children’s clothes. The Woman's Institute is teaching 7,000 women right now by mail clambered on top of the stump of a tree and Mexican border. A regiment was marching by 
in their spare time and in their own homes, how to make dresses, waists, skirts, suits, coats, began to speak. when it met a small, towheaded, ragged Irish 
lingerie, children’s clothes and hats. New and fascinating methods make it easy for you. You : ‘ eae “: * see ’ 
can easily save the cost of the course on your first few garments. With the knowledge these A hush fell upon the men: they leaned _ boy clinging with all his might with both hands 
courses give you, you can secure, if you wish, a good position or open a shop of your own. eagerly forward and he said: arounda moth-eaten, dilapidated jackasswhich 
What Students Say sale ameae nen eae een eee eee eee" “Boys, one evening in the gloaming in a hehad been riding and which had become rest- 
“I have earned enough ‘making dresses for relatives Woman’s Institute, Dept. 38-Z, 425 Fifth Ave., New York ! northern town, I was sitting by my parlor win- less owing to the noise of the drum corps. It 
and friends to pay for my entire course. Please send me full information about your Home- ! dow when I saw an old man with a pole on his was all the boy could do to hold the beast. * 
sos R. eee a ee ie ees Study Course in the subject I have marked below. : shoulder come along. He was a lamplighter, A joker in the ranks cried out to the boy as i 
clothes bills are less than one-half what they were O Home Dressmaking O Millinery 1 and made the lamp opposite my window dance he swung by: “Say, kid, what are you holding 
before.” Mus. Jauzs Watton, Idaho. OC Professional Dressmaking ! into brightness. Interested in his work, I your little brother so tight for?” 
Pg a pe telling all eras cae. watched him pass along until the gloaming “Because,” came the instant Irish reply from 
State which subject interests you most. Name 1 gathered round and I could see him no more. the kid, “‘he sees you guys and I’m afraid he 
Weanan’s Institute of Domestic Arts and Scicaces, lac. (Specify whether Miss or Mrs.) 1 However, I knew just where he was, for other mout enlist.” 
Dept. 38-Z, 425 Fifth Ave., New York City Se Pre eee cr ; 
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The Truth About the Theater 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 


seen or heard, but whose presence was always 
felt. I foresaw that, in impersonating Peter 
Grimm, no matter how convincing Mr. War- 
field’s acting might be, the conviction which 
the character must ultimately carry to audi- 
ences would depend upon the acting of those 
around it. 

In the writing of the play I had trouble 
from the very start. To make old Peter’s 
character clearly understood, it was necessary 
that he be represented in life through at least 
one act. The dramatic conflict of the story, 
however, had to come in the two succeeding 
acts, when he must be kept on the stage con- 
stantly in spirit form. It would have been 
comparatively easy, of course, to sustain such 
an illusion for only five or ten minutes. At a 
time when the public was less sophisticated in 
matters of the theater than it is to-day it might 
have been possible to heighten an illusion of 
ghostliness by the aid of suggestive lights. 
Here, though, was a case in which an audience 
was given two hours in which to analyze the 
character. If, even for a moment, it failed to 
suggest death--if, for so much as a single sec- 
ond, it appealed to a sense of the ridiculous— 
the fate of the whole play was sealed. 

I decided that the most convincing effects 
could be secured by employing only the sim- 
plest means. First of all, I had to create around 
the living Peter an atmosphere of memories. 
The house in which I revealed him was built 
by his ancestors of a century before—old- 
fashioned, quaint and mellow, and yet with the 
few modern improvements which naturally 
would be made in such a place. The furniture, 
gathered by the founders of his family, had to 
be old and worn: the ancient clock that almost 
spoke as it ticked, the great fireplace, with 
armchair and stool before it—trifling objects, 
to be sure, but all of a kind that might be 
hallowed by recollections of the departed one. 
Thus I gradually evolved the environment in 
which it seemed the story could best be told. 


TEXT it was necessary to choose a nation- 
iN ality for Peter which hdrmonized with the 
nood of the play. I recalled the characters 
out of ‘‘Grimm’s Fairy Tales,” ‘‘The Flying 
Dutchman,” ‘Rip Van Winkle” and other 
beautiful, fanciful figures of fiction, and decided 
he would be most appealing if I represented 
him as Dutch. To give him a profession in life 
I considered many things. I wanted him to 
symbolize one who had loved life and had lived 
in the midst of growing things, so I made him 
a gardener who had come from a family of 
gardeners. 

All these traits in Peter Grimm’s nature I 
emphasized in the opening act, in which he was 
represented in the flesh. Then he sat down in 
his old armchair before the fire, and when the 
family came to arouse him to go to bed, they 
found him dead. 

Now came the hard task of reintroducing 
Peter in spirit form, when he returns to repair 
the mistake he made in life, upon which de- 
pended the happiness of those he had left 
behind. For weeks I pondered how it could 
be best contrived, and then I decided that he 
must walk through the same door, hang his 
hat on the same peg, and move across the 
room to the same table—just as the audience 
had seen him in the preceding act. 

To rehearse the play up to this point and 
make the company indicate clearly the essen- 
tial preliminary details of the story was not 
especially difficult. But when it came time to 
have a spirit form mingle with ten animate 
beings who always felt its influence yet re- 
mained unaware of its actual presence, the 
management of the scenes became most per- 
plexing. 


= requirements placed upon Mr. Warfield 

were very severe. He had to imagine him- 
self returned from the unknown world with an 
unfulfilled mission to perform. He could not 
give vent to any emotion whatever; he must 
typify death. When he stood for thirty-eight 
minutes without speaking a word, as the daily 
life of the household went on around him, yet 
had to command the unwavering attention of 
the audience, he gave what I believe to be the 
greatest exhibition of acting I ever witnessed. 
During all this time he remained in perfect 
repose and with eyes fixed. When he left the 
scene Mr. Warfield would be in a state of utter 
exhaustion, and would actually have to sit ten 
minutes in order to bring himself, so to speak, 
back to life. 

Sensitive as was Mr. Warfield’s acting, this 
illusion of death could not be reached or, once 
reached, be maintained by him alone. The 
ultimate effect of the character depended upon 
the relationship of the other characters to it. 
To insure this illusion I had to develop my 
actors along peculiar lines. They had to be 
taught to look at Mr. Warfield, yet not see 
him. They had to listen to his speeches, but 
indicate that they thought his voice was in 
their imaginations. At one point a little child 
had to be taught to run to him, throw his arms 
around him, and yet not know that he was 
there. Even to the least important character 
in the play, the actors had to be drilled to indi- 
cate a negation of all the physical senses. 

To accomplish all this required the most 
persistent practice. Every detail in the play 
was so perfectly timed that the movements of 
my actors were guided by the beat of their 
pulse. I drilled them until they could have 
circled round Mr. Warfield blindfolded and yet 
not touch him. Until I came to rehearse this 
peculiar play I never had half realized what 
miracles can be performed by constant train- 
ing, when a group of actors are working in 
perfect unison to accomplish a single purpose 
or illusion. 

This drilling did not stop with the people 
on the stage. Even the scene shifters had to 


undergo a course of careful instruction. I re- 
quired them to wear felt slippers and had the 
floors covered with heavy matting so that no 
accidental sound would disturb the spell that 
had been created. 

Night after night, as long as the play re- 
mained before the public, all these precautions 
were observed until they became very exhaust- 
ing to everyone concerned in the performance. 
But no accident of any kind occurred during 
the long run of the play, and I never saw a 
single indication from the audiences that this 
dangerous nightly traffic witha ghost was other 
than seriously accepted. 


ky. E could be no better demonstration of 
the value of pantomime as a part of an 
actor’s equipment than David Warfield’s per- 
formance of Peter Grimm. In all my experience 
in the theater I can recall only two examples 
which compare with it. One was the exalted 
dignity of silence which James O’ Neil attained 
when he embodied the Saviourin my production 
of ‘The Passion Play” in San Francisco, long 
ago. The other occurred during Sarah Bern- 
hardt’s remarkable performance of Mary Mag- 
dalene in ‘‘The Good Samaritan.” For forty- 
five minutes the Magdalene sat under a portico, 
listening to the voice of the Master as he spoke 
to the multitude. During all this time she did 
not utter a word. But the story of her redemp- 
tion, as it was expressed in her face and by her 
gestures, was more eloquently and beautifully 
told than if it had been written in the poetry 
of Shakspere. 

In making my dramatic productions I have 
nearly always found my resources as a director 
put to a nuch harder test with actors of long 
experience, whose manner and method have 
become fixed in certain definite lines of parts, 
than with those, perhaps of much more limited 
technical proficiency, who have not gone be- 
yond the pliable state when they are still sus- 
ceptible to new methods of expression. The 
permanent stock companies of an earlier era of 
our stage have all but disappeared. In spite of 
the familiar arguments in their favor, the old 
system would no longer be found advisable. 
The public is fickle now, even in its attitude 
toward its favorites. It decrees constant change 
in the theater. So dramatic companies must 
disband at the end of the life of a play. And, 
with the staging of each successive play, the 
producer is confronted by the necessity of 
assembling what is practically a new organiza 
tion. 

This prevailing practice in the theater is too 
likely to result in robbing the work of the stage 
director of its individuality. The temptation 
becomes strong to select an actor for a certain 
role, not because he is a good actor, but be 

cause he suggests a certain type. With the 
present custom of producing plays in wholesale 
numbers, and then taking commercial advan- 
tage of a chance success among them by im- 
mediately duplicating it, there is little effort on 
the part of most stage directors to train their 
actors to express more than the surface aspects 
of the characters in which they appear. 


, HEN I adapted the French drama, ‘‘ The 

Lily,” from its original version by Pierre 
Wolff and Gaston Leroux, for production at 
my theater, I had to find an actress of very 
definite type for its important character of 
Odette, and to demand that she play the part 
in exact accordance with my conception of it. 
For two acts, although she was constantly on 
the stage, it was necessary that she completely 
efface herself. Then, in the third act, came an 
emotional outburst of no more than two min- 
utes’ duration which, if it were properly given, 
would raise the character to commanding im- 
portance in the drama. 

This character of Odette was an unlovely, 
middle-aged spinster sister in a French family, 
whose heart had been eaten out by her lifelong 
servile obedience to a domineering, selfish 
father, and whose doglike loyalty and affection 
for her younger sister, Christiane, had become 
her complete obsession. 

Christiane, kept by her tyrannical parent 
from mz urrying the man she loves, gives herself 
to him in desperation. On the discove ry of her 
guilt, Odette’s resentment, pent up for years, 
suddenly bursts all restraint as she goes to her 
sister’s defense. The drab, abject, bullied and 
neglected old maid, who had never before 
dared to raise her voice against her father’s 
tyranny, is transformed in an instant from a 
servile, driven sheep into a savage wolf as she 
pours out her hatred upon him. On the ability 
of the actress I might select to rise to the de- 
mands of this scene depended the fate of ‘‘ The 
Lily.” 

As I considered the réle and its exceptional 
requirements my thoughts turned to Nance 
O’Neil. She possessed the tall, gaunt figure, 
the low, well-modulated contralto voice, the 
plain, spinster-like appearance and also the 
emotional tensity — when the time for it came 
which I had imagined for the character. Other 
actresses entered my mind as I hesitated a 
month, but always I reverted to Miss O’ Neil. 


TEVERTHELESS, I saw trouble ahead. 
pe Miss O’ Neil’s dramatic training, as well as 
her predilection, had been for the heavy rdéles 
of tragedy. She had acquired the broad ges- 
ticulation of classic character and the manner 
of elocution which is fitted to the reading of 
blank verse. She had long acted successfully 
in distant parts of the world and had broken 
away from all estraints of stage management. 
It was plain to me that, in developing Miss 
O’Neil for the réle of Odette, while I might 
have to teach her little, she herself would have 
to unlearn much. I wasin the difficult position 
of expecting an actress of great experience to 
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‘*What shall I give him?” you say. 
Here is the perfect answer: 


He knows the Keiser label and all that it 
means and when he opens a box of these soft- 
laundered, embroidered initial handkerchiefs 
his face will light up with pleasure. For him 
there is only one thing to say—and that is— 






‘*Just what I wanted.”’ 


The handkerchiefs are made in cambric, union linen, or 
pure linen, with embroidered initial. They are packed three 
to a box, retailing from 75c to $3 a box; also six to a box, retail- 
ing from $1 to $6 a box. They can be mailed right in the box 
to friends anywhere —or to the boys called to the colors. 


Ask one of the better dealers in men’s furnishings to show 
you these handkerchiefs, but be sure to say ‘‘Made by 
Keiser —with the octagon label.’’? If you do not know the 
Keiser dealer in your city, write us for his name. 


James R. Keiser, Inc. 
Business Continuous Since 1860 








4th Ave. & 28th St., New York City 
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50c 


Postpaid 








Guaranteed Genuine Leather Pocketbook 
lhe “American Bankroll’’— 1918 Model. Combination Bill-fold, Coin- 
purse, Card and Photo-case of Finest, Genuine Black Seal Grain Leather 
with the show and elegance of a Dollar Article for only 50c, postpaid, 
($5.40 per doz.). Any name beautifully engraved in 23-Karat Genuine 
Gold free (street number and city 2@c each extra). lIron-strong, yet 

























wonderfully limp and flexible. Meacures 3x4 3-4 in. folded. Has coin- Satisfaction 
purse, bill-pocket, photo or pass-window, 2 secret pockets, check book Guaranteed 
holder and 48-page Memo-Diary, brimful of interesting and necessary in- P 
formation. If unable to get money order or bank draft, send postage JOHN H. JONES“ Fits any Pocket 
stamps. 12th annual catalog of high-grade Guaranteed Leather Goods CHICAGO a For Ladies and 
and Novelties free with ordersfor“ Bankroll” orsentalonefor 10c postage. Gentlemen 
U. 8. LEATHER GOODS COMPANY, Established 1906 = Sy, © 

Dept. 16-C, 106-8-10 W. Lake St., Chicago Incorporated 1910 SECRET POTTS) YSLGCO1917 
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Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
Woolnap Blankets 
PURE COTTON 


If You Know a Little Girl 


delight her heart with one of these perfect miniatures of real 
Nashua Woolnap Blankets. So light, so soft, so fluffy and oh, so 
warm! Send only 15c (in stamps or coin). It will give you oppor- 
tunity, too, to examine this “ wonder blanket of science,” the cotton 
blanket with the merits of both cotton and wool. You'll find 
satisfaction and economy combined in blankets bearing a ticket 
with this name Nashua Woolnap Blankets. Dealers everywhere. 








Ask for Our Friend Sleep,’’ a free booklet about blankets tell- 
ing of remarkable scientific tests which will surprise you and 
save you many dollars. 








Dept. 166 
Amory, Browne & Co. P. O. Box 1206 . 


Boston, Mass. 
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HE is a good cook, a good dressmaker, a good house- 

keeper, but more than that. She knows how to raise 
K flowers, vegetables, chickens and bees; how to milk, 
churn and can; but she knows more than that. She is a 
shrewd buyer, a careful executive, a good all-round busi- 
ness woman; but she is even more than that. She is the 
wife of the most important man in the world and the 
mother of the men who have made America. She is 


The American Farmer’s Wife 


To help this woman in her work is a big job, but The 
Country Gentleman is bringing together the best practical 
brains and experience in America to talk her work over 
with her. Experts will write for her, other farm women 
will exchange views and experiences with her. You will 
find her where she belongs, side by side with the man, 
a partner in his business, with a partner’s rights and 
responsibilities. If you are a woman with an interest in 
the outdoors, whether it be ten square feet or ten square 
miles, The Country Gentleman departments will help you. 


Inside the House 


there are the numberless activities of the home—the 
things that are usually known as “woman’s work.” 
Every week The Country Gentleman devotes several pages 
to home management, household economies and labor 
savers, canning and club and war work. Added to the 
broader features—the farm, poultry and garden articles, 
the fiction, the serial, the personal experience stories 
these pages round out a perfect whole for the woman. 

In addition to these departments, every issue will con- 
tain a number of special features, such as: 


Blue Ribbon Women 


Who are the Blue Ribbon farm women of America? 
The Country Gentleman will tell you in its picture pages 


every week. 
Old Man Crabtree 


He is a shrewd farmer-financier, ably assisted by the 
woman’s wit of his stenographer when he pits himself 
against the city sharpers who come out to separate him 
from his money—the money that the wife has helped to 


nae John Graham 


whose letters from a Self-Made Merchant to His Son have 
been enjoyed by millions of people, is now writing a new 
series. He has decided views on women in business. 


Invest one dollar and save a hundred or two. You can do this 
and more by subscribing to and profiting by what you read in 


‘Ihe COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


5 cents the Copy. As staple as wheat. $1.00 the year. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 























THE TRUTH ABOUT 
THE THEATER 


change abruptly all her established methods— 
to turn right about face in a single night. 

| sent for her and, together, we went care- 
fully over the play, I acting the part of Odette 
as I thought it ought to be played. I made her 
understand that, until the single scene which 
was to become her great opportunity arrived, 
she must remain in complete repose. Until 
then her only lines would be spoken in low 
monosyllables. I told her that her appearance 
must be wholly unattractive, that her face 
must be colorless, pinched and inexpressive, 
to typify the utter tragedy of life. 

She listened in silence for a long time. Then 
she said: ‘‘ Repose is a thing I don’t know. 
I haven’t any confidence that I shall be able to 
act the part as you wish. But it appeals to me, 
and if you have confidence in me I shall be 
glad to come into your company, not as a star 
but as one of the players in what I believe will 
be a great cast. I will do everything just as 
you direct and try to forget that I have ever 
acted any other kind of characters. If you are 
willing to take the risk, so can J.” 

I told her that what she said had convinced 
me she could make out of the drab réle of 
Odette the most powerful character in the 
play. Without the slightest misgivings on my 
part the terms of our contract were arranged. 


OME of my staff did not share my confi- 

dence in the experiment, and during the 
first two or three rehearsals it seemed, at times, 
that they might be right. Miss O’Neil, who 
for years had been the most prominent figure 
in all the plays in which she had appeared, 
found it hard to keep herself in the background 
of the action, and it was irritating to her to 
speak always in two-word sentences. It needed 
very diplomatic handling to lead her along 
my way and keep her convinced of the para- 
mount importance of her small réle. 

But she had none of the false pride which is 
so common among actors who feel that they 
have established reputations behind them. 
Miss O’Neil had no such exaggerated ideas of 
her importance. Bits of the play which must 
have seemed trivial to her she would go through 
twenty times in succession if I demanded it. 
She not only was willing to listen to criticism, 
but courted it. She was highly strung, like an 
emotional child, and sometimes would become 
completely discouraged. But at last came a 
rehearsal in which she completely dominated 
the stage. The magic of her eloquent voice in 
her denunciation speech, the animation which 
her negative character suddenly took on, held 
the other actors spellbound. 

On the opening night of ‘‘ The Lily” the sur- 
prise at first was general that so prominent an 
actress should have been wasted on so trivial a 
role. Then, in sudden contrast, came the bril 
liant flash of histrionic lightning. —Ttwo minutes 
sufficed for Odette’s speech. When it was ended 
the curtain was lifted twenty-seven times before 
the applause subsided, and the greatest success 
in Nance O’Neil’s career had been won. 





Is This You? 











T WAS just before Christmas. She stood at 

the hardware counter of a department store, 
having persistently elbowed her way to the 
front of the throng. ‘‘ Will you wait on me, 
please?” she said in a shrill voice. 

“What can I show you?” asked the girl be- 
hind the counter. 

““That’s what I’m trying to think of. If you 
would only advertise what you have in this de- 
partment it would be so much easier to remem- 
ber. I meant to write the name down before I 
left home, but I didn’t. I suppose I ought to 
have gone to Brown’s, they are always so much 
more helpful there. You used to have some of 
them on this counter, right over here, in a little 
tray. It’s one of these little doo-dads that are 
three or four thingsin one. A kind of thingum- 
ajig that part of it folds up—you know what I 
mean? One of those little jiggers that you find 
in every kitchen table drawer, or ought to find 
there, they come in so handy in all sorts of 
ways—a funny little contraption you can do as 
much with as you can with a hairpin. It’s 
a combination thingumbob and—don’t you 
know what I mean? I should think you’d 
know right away what it is. It’s the com- 
monest sort of a little rinktum, a combina- 
tion affair that opens cans and pulls out corks 
and 

‘‘You mean a combination corkscrew?” 

“That’s it! I knew I’d remember the name 
if I put my mind on it. Yes, that’s it! How 
much? Twenty-five cents! Oh, surely not! 
Why, I can get it at Brown’s for fifteen. I 
think I’ll go over there anyway; there are some 
other things I want, too, and I may as well get 
them all there.” 





[A Merry Christmas 
or that Boy of Yours! 


Your boy’s Christmas will 
be the happiest ever, if you 
will send him THE BOYS’ 
MAGAZINE. ZJ¢ is a gift 
that lasts a whole year. This 
splendid magazine is chock 
full of just the kind of read- 
ing you want your boy to 
have. Clean, inspiring 
stories by the best boys’ au- 
thors. Practical and instructive departments 
devoted to Electricity, Mechanics, Athletics 
and Physical Training, Hunting, Camping 
and Fishing, Photography, Drawing, Stamp 
and Coin Collecting, Poultry and Pets, Boy 
Societies and Clubs, Joe Jolly’s Joke Market, 

Cash Contests, etc. THE BOYS’ MAGA- 
ZINE is beautifully illustrated throughout— 
each issue has a new handsome cover in colors. 
Get this great magazine for your own boy or 
for some boy in whom you are particularly 
interested. 

For only $1.50 we 


SPECIAL OFFER! will send you THE 


BOYS’ MAGAZINE 
for a whole year and acopy of the most useful and practical 
book you ever read—‘*‘Fifty Ways for Boys to Earn Money” — 
and this Electric Engine. Runs forward or backward 150 to 
3,000 revolutions a minute on one dry battery. Has speed 
control and reversing lever and has sufficient power to run 
other toys. Absolutely safe and easy to operate. This Electric 
Engine is interesting and instruc- 
tive and any boy will be delighted 
with it. 

Send in your subscription to-day 
and the engine and book will be 
forwarded at once. All transpor- 
tation charges prepaid. Satisfaction & 
or money refunded, 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 
1620 Main St. Smethport, Pa. 


Moistens Dr Air 
Tetbbaas eo 


Buddington Humidifiers restore the 
natural moisture to the atmosphere 
in heated rooms. They prevent 
colds, relieve catarrh, keep fur- 
niture and wood-work from 
drying out, preserve plants, — 
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fuel, and ke ep pianos in tune. The 
BUDDINGTON 
THE WICK 


HOmIDIFIER 


can be instantly attached to any radia- 
tor. Scientificallydesigned. Evaporates 
a gallon of water in 12 hours on hot 
coils. 14and 18 inch sizes—gold bronze 
and aluminum finish. Ask your dealer. 
If he can’t supply you, write for free 


trial offer. Interior View 


For Hot Air Heat 


mre ‘ws 


tomatic Humidi- 
ier, for installa- 


tion in furnace. 
Ask for details. wi 
Reid-Geisier PD 
Mfg. Co. ———— 

5257 Ravens- a ee ere 4 
wood Avenue Z sisi seasazestert 
CHICAGO, 
ILLINOIS | 





















NOVELTIES—SOUVENIRS 
FAVORS 










Candy Box, Soldier Hat . - + « 15¢ each 
Kewpie as U. S. Soldier, very “cute . . 75¢ each 
Floating Rose Set—Rose, Petals and Leaves « « 166 box 


Sterling Silver Pencil, Adjustable ; . . 25¢ each 

Christmas Tree Trimmings—Assortment ‘for larze 
trees and table trees (state which kind) . $5. 00 and $10.00 
WE are the only establishment in the world that 

makes a specialty of supplying favors for parties, 

dinners, dances, engagements, weddings, and for every 
holiday in the year. We carry in stock 10,000 different 
novelties. Every hostess should be interested. Our 
establishment should be a wonderful help to all who 
entertain. 


CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST 
We Do Not Pay Mail Charges 


B. SHACKMAN & CO., Dept. 19, wewvoux cir 


Pictures Will Hang Level 
Hide ugly wires and protect your walls 4 
and wall-paper by using Has 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads, Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers, the Hanger with 
@ Twist, for framed pictures, mirrors, etc. 


C Stationery, Hardware, Drug and 
Photo Supply stores. 
In Canada 13c. Samples and 


Booklet Free. Write Dept. H. 
MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 



























Women Agents Wanted! 


You can be independent and have your own 
bank account by spending your spare time 
showing your friends in your own town our 
line of fancy and staple wash goods, waist 
and suit materials, hosiery, handkerchiefs, 
curtain scrim, etc. Write now for beautiful 
free samples and exclusive territory. 











MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., 390 Water Street, Binghamton, N. Y. 
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next five months to the Belgian orphans; and I 
can See where I shall begin to look upon the al- 
mighty dollar as a very important personage. 
Here’s where I must stop to scatter the ashes 
of the late departed—and not lamented—Anne 
Merryweather Lewis on her own burned-out 
hearth. Nan Smith locks her trunk and creeps 
into bed to dream of meeting the White Rabbit! 


The next morning a very splendid young per- 
son with gorgeous raiment and accouterments, 
accompanied by Susanne, gave the Aunts 
an affectionate farewell and took her electric 
brougham to Marcia van Brunt’s. An hour 
later a quiet, modest little person in a 
twenty-five-dollar, ready-made suit of navy 
blue and a five-dollar, ready-trimmed hat, 
carrying a straw suitcase and unaccompanied, 
hailed a passing car and rode sedately to the 
station. By the ticket office she joined two 
women of contrasting appearance. The one of 
society aspect raised a pair of lorgnons and 
looked her over well before acknowledging her. 

“* Ah, yes, I believe this is Miss Smith. Hav- 
ing met you but the once I was somewhat un- 
certain. Miss Smith, this is Miss MacRae, a 
graduate of Wellesley. She is to be my man- 
ager this summer. Miss MacRae, Miss Smith 
is a graduate of Oh, I think I remember 
you said you had not been to college; never- 
theless, I trust you two will find each other 
congenial.” 

Turning abruptly she moved forward in the 
direction of the train platforms while her two 
employees fell in behind. 





IV 


VAY FIRST. It’s just the kind of day May 
first ought to be, but so seldom is—warm 
and sunny. Geographically speaking, Iam settled. 
I have moved my personal belongings from the 
trunk to the bureau and closet, and given the 
usual proverbial twist to the furniture. But my 
mind is still in a seething chaos. Once launched 
I find this business of thinking is absorbing me 
more and more. I stop in the midst of putting on 
my shoes—and think; I stop with a half-finished 
plate of soup before me—and think; I start to 
unpack my trunk and instead I sit down on the 
floor beside it—and think. Never in all my life 
did I dredm there were so many things to think 
about. 

“*Philanthropy Farm” is beautiful. Of course no 
one else calls it that. The Percival Jenkses call it 
“‘Briarwold.”’ It’s a dream farm—with the green- 
est lawns and the loveliest towering elms, a hillside 
of pasture, woods and brooks, and beyond—the 
sea. It ought to be a miniature heaven on earth 
for the vacationers. 

I like Jean MacRae; we like each other; it’s 
already ‘‘Nan”’ and “Jean’”’ between us. She’s 
Scotch, a hustler with a sense of humor; I am 
wondering how she got it. She put herself through 
college baking bread for two codperative houses. 
Think of that! Beside her I feel about as qualified 
and experienced as an angleworm. I lead in one 
thing, though; she hasn’t a grain of imagination. 
She looks upon this place as a stepping-stone in 
experience and her career. She wants to manage 
it all so efficiently that she’ll get a place on the 
state board of charities to manage a reformatory 
or orphan asylum or something continuous. I 

can see that the girls mean cases to her, to tabu- 
late properly, direct capably, and condense finally 
into statistics. 

Now to me the girls mean girls. I shall be ridic- 
ulously curious about everyone; I shall want to 
know what they like, how they live, what fun they 
get out of life and what happens to them. What 
I am wondering about most of all, though, is why 
they should be working for wages that can’t sup- 
port them, or at least entitle them to more than 
grim necessities. I know I shall think that of 
every girl who comes here this summer, and I shall 
be saying to them mentally: ‘What’ < the matter? 
Why can’t you earn more? Aren’t you worth it— 
don’t you know how—or don’t you care?” I 
guess I’m all Second Person Singular. I fly from 
one impossible dream to another—dreams of shop- 
girl reforms, shop-girl unions, shop-girl heavens. 

here is one more important fact that ought not 
to go unchronicled. The matron, the chef, the 
head gardener, the head farmer all treat me as an 
equal, a fellow employee; and I like it. Jean 
treats me as a social equal, but as a mental in- 
ferior. We agree on one thing, however—the pam- 
pered rich are to be pitied. The girls, so far, 
haven’t quite made up their minds about me. I 
must hunt them up now, for there were three who 
showed signs of homesickness ten minutes after 
they arrived and found there wasn’t a store, a 
soda fountain or a trolley car in sight. 


[Xx THE large, white-paneled dining room 
twenty-eight covers were laid for supper. 
Old mahogany furnished the room; charming 
old colored prints were on the walls; the shelf- 
rail held old pewter of every description, bur- 
nished until it shone like silver, and the china 
on the table was a reproduction of a delightful 
pattern more than a century old, quaint in 
shape and design. The napery, glass and sil- 
ver were of the.best; and in the center of the 
table stood an immense Japanese bowl of green 
and gold filled with mountain laurel. At the 
four corners candles burned under green-and- 
gold shades. 

Nan Smith, coming in a moment before the 
others, stood beside her chair at the head of 
the table, drawing in breaths of pure satis- 
faction. 

The matron, Mrs. Southwick, joined her. 
“Rather splurgy for shop girls, isn’t it? Any- 
one, to look in and not knowing who was 
expected, might think Mrs. Jenks was enter- 
taining guests for supper. If you asked me my 
opinion I should say it was going to be wasted 
on those girls.” The matron’s tone was as 
positive as her appearance. 

“Oh, I don’t know.” Nan looked troubled. 
““They must see the tables laid in the house- 
furnishing departments of their stores; some 
of them are rather pretty, don’t you think so? 
It wouldn’t be at all odd if the girls noticed 
them and thought about having pretty things 
of their own Sh! here they come.” 

Nan had been installed as _ professional 
hostess, and she did the honors accordingly. 
The memory of one Anne Merryweather Lewis, 
seating the daughters of the first families at a 
luncheon not two weeks before, slipped into 





‘The Painted Horses 
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her mind. Anne had been gracious from habit; 
Nan became gracious from desire; and the 
girls from lace counters, ribbon counters, 
underwear and notions were directed into their 
chairs with a smile and a personal greeting for 
all the world as if they had been the friends 
of Nan’s bosom. 

At the foot sat Jean MacRae; opposite one 
another, in each center of the two sides, sat 
the matron and the director of the settlement 
club, whose duty it was to pick out the girls 
and bring them down. Between each of the 
four sat a half-dozen girls. 

Nan took in the tableful with a little nod of 
approval before she sat down. “I think this 
is the happiest meal I have had for—for— 
months.” She ended with a sudden embar- 
rassed droop of the head; but in another 
moment her eyes were again upon the tableful. 
“‘T traveled once in Italy, and the guide—the 
man who took us about—showed us one of 
those old Roman burial urns. This one was 
filled with pebbles—black and white; and the 
guide said that in the olden times a person 
dropped in a pebble for every day—white 
pebbles for happy days, black pebbles for sad 
ones. So at the end of a life anyone could 
count the pebbles and tell how happy a person 
had been. I hope every day here will be a 
white-pebble day for us. Don’t you?” 


HERE was no immediate response from the 

girls. Jean MacRae looked amused; the 
matron rather disgusted; while the girls looked 
everything, from blank curiosity to interested 
pleasure. 

A little, sallow-faced, big-eyed, foreign-born 
girl spoke first: ‘‘That’s pretty; I like that. 
I’ve got a pink-satin candy box a feller gave 
me once. I’m going to drop my pebbles in 
that. Where could we get ’em—to the beach?”’ 

Nan nodded. 

“Burial urns ain’t awful pleasant to talk 
about.” This was announced by a girl with a 
sagging droop to the corners of her mouth and 
mournful eyes, who sat beside the matron. 

Nan knew her for one of the homesick ones. 
Another sat beside Nan and a third by Jean. 

Jean’s neighbor responded: ‘Candles al- 
ways did make me think of corpses. My, 
don’t it make you feel spooky to see these 
trees standing round outside, blowin’ like they 
do? I know I shan’t sleep a mite.” 

Nan’s neighbor looked up at her with a 
drawn, appealing face. ‘‘We don’t have to 
stay here if we don’t like it, do we?”’ 

“‘Of course you don’t. This is a vacation, 
not a punishment.’’ Nan Smith found herself 
suddenly called upon to take a moral brace. 
It had never occurred to her for an instant 
that two weeks of rest, amusement and good 
food in the country might be looked upon in 
the light of an infliction. Indignation rose 
rampant within her; for a moment she was 
almost tempted to tell the three homesick ones 
that they could take the train back that night. 
She modified her impulse, however. “If any- 
one finds she is too lonely or—uncomfortable- 
by to-morrow morning to stay and have a 
good time, she is perfectly free to return to the 
city. I hope, though, that there won’t be any.” 

‘“*T should hope so too.”? The matron snorted 
forth the indignation that Nan felt. “If you 
want to know my opinion, I should say any 
girl ought to feel so grateful for Mrs. Jenks’ 
kindness that she wouldn’t ask to go home 
under the two weeks—not if she dies of home- 
sickness.” 


N AN laughed aloud in spite of herself; there 
1 N was consternation in many of the faces 
about her. So! There were many angles to a 
vacation; and no one was a fair judge of how 
it would strike one’s neighbor. The first meal 
had turned topsy-turvy enough; if things kept 
on this way Nan felt that she would certainly 
have to find her White Rabbit and get him to 
give her the right bearings. 

The girl beside Mrs. Southwick was speak- 
ing again: 

“IT never did like the country much, ’cept 
Coney’s. Never could stay more’n a night out 
of the city. Say, don’t you hear the awfulest 
sounds in the country? Keeps me awake at 
night listenin’ to ’em; sounds like spooks let 
loose outside your window and snakes under 
the bed.” 

“Something fierce!”” The corroboration 
came from the girl by Jean MacRae while a 
slight but continuous shuddering of shoulders 
went down the sides of the table. 

““Nan Smith, this will never do,” 
tally addressed herself. Aloud she addressed 
the table: ‘I never knew a place yet where 
you couldn’t find something unpleasant if you 
tried hard enough. Now, when I took that 
trip to Italy everybody told me I’d get fleas 
and fever; and I suppose I would if I had 
hunted for them instead of for wonderful old 
churches, flowers everywhere for a penny, and 
the most heavenly ripe figs you ever put your 
lips to.” 

““T know,” smiled the foreign-born girl. “I 
come from South Italy. I was—oh, very little 
when my people come out, but I remember the 
flowers everywhere and the sweet figs.” 

* A trip to Italy for a girl who earns her own 
living sounds to me like a windfall. Let’s ask 
Miss Smith how it happened to her,” and Jean 
MacRae leaned forward, frankly interested. 

Nan steadied herself with a long drink of 
water. ‘I went as a companion to two rather 
elderly and wealthy ladies,’ she answered 
slowly. 

““What a chance!” Jean MacRae sighed al- 
most enviously. ‘“‘I could have gone once as 
a tutor for four children. But I couldn’t see 
anything in the trip for me except tutoring; 
so I stayed at home.” 


Nan men- 
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once you taste it. 










except in Canada. Just heat and serve. 


PURITY CROSS 
CREAMED CHICKEN 
j A LA KING— 

the finest of fresh young 
farm poultry and se- 
lected mushrooms ina 
4, delicate sauce of full 
cream from our own 
dairy. 25cand S0c. (35c 
and 65c in Canada.) 


































upon receipt of $3, $5, or $10. 















CHEFSERVI CE 
a la Fifth Avenue 


in your own home 


O matter "6 you are, or what your table allowance—you can enjoy our chef’s 
masterly cooking in your own home, any time, at no more cost than that of. pro- 
saic dishes! Just keep some of the following on hand and you have Chefservice—in a 
moment — for entertaining, when the maid is out, an easily prepared 
luncheon or supper, a touch of the exceptional to pany dinner—Chefservice 
in your home at instant call and reasonable price. 


Baily Cross 


GRACED SPAGHETTI 


NCOMPARABLY the most delicious spaghetti imaginable—you won’t question the fact 
It is a special spaghetti in a special tomato sauce, graced with chopped 
chicken livers and hickory smoked ham to give it tang and relish, mushrooms to lend their 
delicate flavor, and a few chopped ripe peppers, red and green, to add a hint of piquancy 
to a dish that ‘irresistibly tempts the eye as well as the appetite. 

It is a masterpiece of PURITY Cross CHEFSERVICE—with all the nourishing elements of 
a complete luncheon or supper. A delicious side dish for dinner. 


PURITY CROSS 
WELSH RAREBIT 


—properly aged full 
cream June cheese. 
§ Smooth—delicious 
—always exactly 
right. A wonderful 
convenience. 20c 
and 35c, (25¢ and 
es SOc in Canada.) 
Just Heat the Tins and Serve 
SOLD BY ALL QUALITY GROCERS 


F these achievements of Purity Cross Chefservice are not at your grocer, send us $1.75 for the ‘‘Get- 

acquainted” assortment of one of the large tins of each, delivered prepaid 

name of your grocer. (In Canada,$2.25.) Special Extra- Liberal assort 9% 
delivered prepaid in the U. S. or to anyone, anywhere in the U. S 


Large tins, 20c and 30c, 





rovided you mention 
HRISTMAS BOXES 
Army or Navy, 
Inte resting booklet ‘‘How and When” sent 
free if you send us your grocer’s name. 


Purity Cross Inc., Model Kitchen, 
Route 2A, Orange, N. J. 
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PURITY CROSS 
LOBSTER A LA 
NEWBURG— 


fresh, live, succu- 
lent deep sea lob- 
sters in a fine, 
smooth, savory 
Newburg sauce. 
35cand 65c. (40c 
& 75c in Canada.) 
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PACE POWDER. 


| The breath of the rose is no more 

“ delicate nor the tints more charming. 

ai \ For 30 years Freeman's has been 

| | \ favored by society's smartest women. 
t 


Freeman's does not rub off and is 
guaranteed the equal of any powder 
made. 


All tints at all toilet counters. 
Miniature box for 4 cts. in stamps. 


The Freeman Perfume 
Co.. Dept. 53 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


















I Can Brighten 
Your Life! 


What would it be worth 
to have health—untiring 
energy, buoyant spirits, 
perfect figure, clear com- 
plexionand theright weight 
for one of your stature? 

Think how it would 
brighten your life; enable 
you to work without fa- 
tigue; how your capacity 
for enjoyment would be 
multiplied; and what 
charm it would add to 
your personality! 

This is my life work. I 
have done these very 
things for 80,000 other 
women, many of whom 
were weak, frail, depressed 
and discouraged. I have 
made them oh, so well! 
Leading physicians en- 
dorse my methods. Their 
wives and daughters are 
my pupils. Treatment in 
your own home—private 
and confidential. 

Does it sound “‘too good to be 
true?” Tell me your difficulties 
and I willtell you, without cost, 
how you can overcome them— 
without drugs; without great 
expense or delay. I have hada 
wonderful experience and I 
want to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 36 
624 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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If you haveany of thefollow- 
ing derangements, run a line 
through it and send it to me: 
Excess Flesh in any part of 
body {Arms 
Thin Bust, Chest, Neck or 
Round Shoulders 
Incorrect Standing 
Incorrect Walking 
Poor Complexion 
PoorCirculation Lame Back 
Sleeplessness Headache 
Lack of Reserve Dizziness 
Nervousness Irritability 
Constipation Indigestion = 
Rheumatism Weakness : 
Ss 
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Torpid Liver Colds 
Malassimilation 
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Electric 
Torrington 
with brush 
$37.50 


years, they 











It 





HE 


eliminates dust. 


An Electric Torrington consumes but 2c worth of current a week. Price $37.50. 


A Lady Torrington runs by hand. 
carpet sweeper brush. Price $9.75 


Write ae Free Booklet 
NATIONAL SWEEPER CO., 4 Laurel St., Torrington, Conn. 


It has strong suction and adjustable 


Torrington is an ideal gift. 
It saves time, carpets, mother. 
Torrington 
Cleaners bring a sanitary cleanness and healthful atmosphere 
unknown to the broom-swept home. 
rug-wear and cut labor to a mere fraction. 
will take the drudgery out of cleaning. 


They save their cost in 
For at least ten 
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TRADE MARK REG U.S. PAT. OFF. 


£109-9 PEARLS 


Ce | 
°ee@eee” 


ts AY b PEARLS 


Se0e0@ 
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Start a Genuine Pearl 
Necklace for Your | 


Little Girl | 


Your Family and Friends will | | 
Keep it Growing by 
| 


———.* 
ae 5 


The Add-A-Pearl neck- |} 
lace consists of Genuine | 
Oriental Pearls, possessing | 
real and lasting beauty of | 
the truest worth. 


There are twelve sizes to 
select from—as low as 


| 
| 
$5.00 and up to $150.00. | 
Additional pearls for any | | 
| { 

| 





amount may be added on 
all gift occasions. 





Descriptive folder and name of 
your nearest dealer on request. 


The Add-A- Pearl Co. 
108 North State St. 
Chicago, Ill. 











€ 193-33 PEAMLS $50.00 





Elastic edge. 





Splendid for motoring and general use. 
No pinning, no tying. In 
sealed sanitary envelopes, 10c, 25c, 50c. 
At all smart shops, or send 10c for sample. 


Silverberg Import Co., 239 4th Avenue, N. Y. 











Yoke From Book 16 
A rare opportunity to cro- 
chet under the direction of 
Lady Duff-Gordon, the world's 
greatest fashion authority. Rich de- 
“ signs,stylish suggestions and original 
ideas for the adornment of lingerie, wear- 
ing appareland household linens. Books prepared 
exclusively for the Richardson Silk Company. Fully 
illustrated with complete, simple directions. 
Book No. 16 Crochet Yokes and Blouses 
Book No. 17 Edges and Insertions 
Book No. 18 Irish and Cluny Crochet 
Book No. 19 Crochet Boudoir and Breakfast Caps 
Price 10c each, everywhere. If mailed by us, 12c each. 
RICHARDSON SILKE CO., Dept. 509, Chicago, Il. 
Dealers: Write for full particulars. 














| We are the largest dealers in the world 


Every Expectant Mother Should Wear Lane Bryaut’s 


MATERNITY 


Corset—gives wonderful support 
to back and abdomen— perfect free- 
dom through diaphragm— balance 
to the figure and a straight, long- 
waisted effect that makes the 
change imperceptible—it assures 
the health of infant. Should be 


adopted early. Ample $3 
Ample $385 


outlets. Price 
Order today, giving present waist 
measure. We prepay all charges. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
refunded, 





in apparel for Maternity, and know 
every requirement of the figure. 
Write Dept. J16, New York, for complete 
Book of Fashions for Maternity Dresses, 
Coats, Suits, Skirts, and afullassortment 
of Baby needs. 


LANE BRYANT, 5th Ave, and 38th St., N.Y. 


Stores also at Detroit and Chicago 
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HE true spirit of Christmas 

giving is embodied in these 

exquisite Colgate perfumes 
-a long-delightful reminder of 
the giver, and actual use and 
pleasure for the recipient. 
A daring and impartial test by a jury of 
women, repeated by over 185,000 others, 
proved the superiority of Colgate’s over 
the vaunted foreign perfumes. If you 
wish to make the same test send 2c for 
the Test Material. 

COLGATE & CO. 

Dept. H. 199 Fulton Street, New York 
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“Can we pick any of the flowers here?” 
The girl on the other side of Nan from the 
homesick one looked up with wishful eyes. 

“ Make friends with Mr. Woodruff, the gar- 
dener, and you can pick all the flowers you want. 
Pick them to wear and to make the house and 
the table pretty; and when you go home pick 
some to carry with you. And besides flowers, 
there’s the beach and the woods. We’ll have 
some splendid picnics. Did you ever make a 
fire on the beach and fry fish? I did once, and 
ever since I’ve wanted to do it again.” 

Two of the girls told of memorable fish din- 
ners at Coney’s, a third of catching fish at 
Hell Gate. The homesick ones remained sub- 
dued and silent through the rest of the supper, 
only casting mournful glances toward the win- 
dows every time the wind rustled the trees. 


T THE end of the meal Nan rose with a de- 
cided sinking of the heart and a feeling 
that, if meals went as criss-cross and te diously 
as this one, she should loathe the eating times at 
Philanthropy Farm. Pleading a headache she 
begged Jean MacRae to play to the girls in 
the big living room; and she slipped out of 
a side door with the air of the Unfinished 
Symphony trailing her. 

‘There’s something wrong with Nan,”’ she 
groaned inwardly, as she went down the drive- 
way toward the vegetable gardens and the 
pasture. ‘“‘She isn’t the perfect creation I 
thought she was going to be, not by a yard 
measure. She needs developing, I suppose, 
and she can’t get it in twenty-four hours 
not very conclusively. Good gracious! what’s 
that?” 

She had come upon the outskirts of the 
garden, and there, hunched on the grass, was 
a shapeless mass of what appeared to be rather 
soiled white clothes; only the heap heaved 
periodically. Nan approached it closer; the 
heap rotated and took more definite form. A 
pair of shoulders manifested themselves; a 
crop of white hair, classical in its abundance 
and length, elevate ‘d itself above the shoulders; 
while beneath showed a pair of beady black 
eyes, a large nose and mouth, and a retreat: 
chin. The person was sitting close to the edge 
of the garden, wherein rows of small green 
sprouts were visible. 

“Tt’s the White Rabbit,’”’ Nan thought with 
conviction, “‘and he’s probably waiting for 
‘the carrots and cabbage s to grow.’ 

She was wondering how to accost him prop- 
erly, whe n he relieved her of all emb: urass- 
ment. ‘‘Pleasant evening, pretty place, nice 
garden—if the weeds don’t grow too fast to 
spoil i¢.’” 

“Why bother about the weeds? I wouldn’t 
let them spoil my enjoyment.” 

“Of course not. What are weeds to you? 
Unfortunately I cannot say the same of my- 
self. Weeds are everything to me—food, 
clothing, shelter, self-respect. Let me intro- 
duce myself: Jonathan Sparks, Weed Eradi- 
cator.”’ He rose to his feet and swept her a 
stately bow. 


JAN eyed him with keen amusement. He 
iN looked old without being at all aged; his 
hair was the whitest thing about him; the 
clothes evidently were the heterogeneous parts 
of tennis and yachting suits; they were soiled 
and shapeless, although unmistakably fashion- 
able; a gorgeous tie and socks completed the 
costume. 

Nan held out her hand. ‘‘I am glad to meet 
you, Mr. Sparks. I’m Nan Smith, Social En- 
tertainer.” 

“It sounds heavy. I should say your work 
would be more laborious than mine.” He 
stopped to cast a speculative glance at the 
garden, then resumed: ‘May I ask, has that 
always been your profession?”’ 

Nan shook her head: ‘‘ Not—exactly.”’ 

““T see; temporarily assumed, like my own. 
May I inquire what was your previous occu 
pation?” 

For a moment Nan considered. 
I guess.” 

‘Same here.”’ Again he swept her a prodi- 
gious bow. ‘Jonathan Sparks, late profes- 
sional tramp and gentleman—at your service.” 

““How very delightful!” Nan radiated as 
much pleasure as her words implied, and 
Jonathan Sparks plumed himself a trifle under 
her very evident approbation. ‘‘ Changes in- 
terest me tremendously,” she went on—‘‘ spas- 
modic changes like that. How did it happen 
with you?” 

“Just like a spasm exactly; they all do. I 
think I’m permanently settled in my state of 
mind or local habitation and, bang! I find 
myself suddenly up to something quite differ- 
ent. It’s very enlivening; I haven’t a doubt 
it is the way I have kept young for sixty-nine 
years.” Jonathan Sparks finished with a ring 
of pride. 

‘Sixty-nine 
Nan. 

** Appearances may lie; years never. Sixty- 
nine years!”’ For an instant Nan thought the 
buoyancy dropped out of his voice and figure; 
but she might have been mistaken. With the 
next words it was there, more noticeable than 
before. ‘‘ Well, this change came just like all 
the rest—only different. I found myself sud 
denly wishing to attach myself to something 
something staple, if only for a restricted time. 
I happened to be on the particular stretch of 
road yonder when it happened, and I have 
always made it a rule under similar conditions 
to accost the first passer-by. She came, the 
very original and remarkable owner of the 
telescopes and this place. She so impressed 
me that I named her on the spot the Duchess.”’ 

Nan smiled. 

“Suits her, doesn’t it? ‘Madam,’ I said, 
‘you see before you a gentleman vazabond, 
tired of vagabondage. If you can direct me 
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NABISCO 


WAFERS 


These dessert confec- 
tions of fragile, golden 
crispness, centered with a 
creamy, sweetened filling, 
enhance the delicacy of 
ices, parfaits, fruits and 
beverages. 


They are intimately as- 
sociated with all that is 
best and proper in the art 
of entertaining. 


LoTus—Another con- 
fection. Fragile baking 
without, creamy filling 
within, delicious withal. 
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ANOLA 


WAFERS 


Appropriate whenever 


the occasion calls for 
something exceptionally 
different. Crisp, chocolate- 
flavored wafers—creamy 
filling of chocolate flavor— 
a perfect blend! 
Wafers are a delightful 
adjunct to desserts of any 
kind—frozen puddings, 
creams, fruits and bev- 
erages. 


Anola 


FESTINO—Almond- 
shaped confections im- 
prisoning an almond- 
flavored cream filling. 
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anywhere where I may exchange my poor 
services for temporary harborage and a small 
pecuniary bonus I should be most grateful.’ 
She inspected me thoroughly through the tele- 
scopes, finally remarking: ‘Weeds, how about 
weeds?’ ‘An excellent successor to wild oats, 
Madan,’ said I. ‘Very well; Woodruff is al- 
ways grumbling that the weeds get ahead of 
him. See that they don’t.’ She passed on; 
but called me after her to say that she con- 
sidered my clothes were decidedly inferior to 
the general tone of my character and my vo- 
cabulary, and that, if I would not feel offended, 
she would prefer to correct them.” Jonathan 
Sparks surveyed his appearance with genuine 
satisfaction. 

“Suits me, doesn’t it? Ah, the Duchess is 
a person of rare insight. She didn’t intend 
that I should spoil her landscape while I was 
eradicating her weeds.” 

“T’m afraid they won’t look quite so—white 
at the end of the summer,” Nan said some- 
what regretfully. 

‘A trifle more mellow perhaps; all the more 
suited for the road then. And now, my dear 
young lady, may I ask for particulars con- 
cerning yourself?” 


HERE are not any; I’m just here. That 

is the simplest part of it all; the difficulty 
lies in the others. They’re here and they don’t 
want to stay.” 

“Tf I understand you correctly you are re- 
ferring to the Duchess’ beneficiaries. Why 
don’t they want to stay?” 

Nan retailed the conversation at the supper 
table. ‘“‘What would you do?” 

“What I intend doing with the weeds— 
eradicate ’em!’’ He laid one fatherly hand 
upon Nan’s shoulder and shook the forefinger 
of the other by way of emphasis. ‘Listen to 
me, my dear young lady; the world is full 
of misfits, people doing the things they were 
never intended to do. I should think the Lord 
Creator would get so discouraged watching 
humanity trying to make over his handiwork, 
he’d give up trying to create anything except 
the weather; they can’t touch that. 

““Now the Lord made round pegs for round 
holes and square pegs for square holes; and, 
give them time, each peg will find his hole. 
But parents and philanthropists, missionaries 
and ward politicians have never found this out. 
The business man doesn’t see why the Lord 
made any poets; the idealists don’t see why he 
made realists; the deaf don’t see why he made 
any singers; and the stay-at-homes and best 
families don’t see why he made any vagabonds 
and tramps—just as the birds don’t see why 
he made any snakes, and the snakes don’t see 
why he made men of any kind. 

“There is a right person for every place; 
that’s my religion. The Lord Creator started 
this world in a pretty pattern; and he meant 
it to go on pretty; but ever since the beginning 
people have been jumbling it up till it looks 
now like one of those fool picture puzzles you 
see old ladies trying to put together on their 
front piazzas.” 

Nan was too engrossed in what Jonathan 
Sparks was saying to notice the dropping away 
of his flowery speech. It was not until he re- 
turned to it that she realized that she had had 
a glimpse of a totally different personality 
the plain man under the manner. 

‘“‘Philanthropists are inclined to believe be- 
cause they have a pet charity to launch that 
every person financially embarrassed must 
want their charity, which is quite erroneous. 
I have no doubt but what there are some of 
the girls under that very roof who feel they are 
doing the Duchess as much of a favor by ac- 
cepting her benefits as she feels in bestowing 
them. Ah, my dear young lady, charity, like 
mercy, should be twice blessed; if it isn’t, 
leave it alone.” 

‘ee to midnight Nan made a second 
entry in Anne’s diary: 

We ended the evening with a thunderstorm 
which finished the three homesick ones and added 
two more to the list. I had to sit up with them 
until the storm was over and there wasn’t so much 
as a shred of cloud left in the sky. It was all I 
could do to keep the girls from creeping under 
beds or suffocating themselves in closets. I coaxed 
them at last into the middle of the room, where 
they sat huddled about me, each holding to a 
hand, a foot, or some part of my dress. If I had 
been the blessed relics of Saint Anne I couldn’t 
have been in more demand as a life preserver. I 
began by feeling intolerant and disgusted; I ended 
by feeling just sorry. 

If you've never heard a thunderstorm except 
when it is mixed with the rumble and screech of 
city noises it must sound like all the powers of 
darkness let loose, just as Birdie Johnson, the 
homesickest, said. 

They grew pretty hysterical until I brought 
out the time-table and showed them that a train 
left at eight-fifteen to-morrow morning and prom- 
ised I would personally conduct them back. I feel 
about their going as a captain must when he lands 
the mutinous quota of his crew; it’s the one hope 
for those lefi on board. I’m sorry it has happened 
this way at the start, but the fact no longer takes 
the heart out of me. All through the evening, 
while I was outraging the storm with stories of 
wild adventures, I kept saying over and over to 
myself: 

‘Round pegs for round holes and square pegs 
for square holes.” 

I have made up my mind to go through the 
stores to-morrow morning myself and pick out 
my five round pegs to take the place of the square 
onesI return. It’s a bit risky, perhaps, for I might 
run across some of the friends and relatives of the 
late departed Anne. My only safety lies in the 
fact that their kind never shop before ten, and I 
ought to be through and coming back by that time. 

I must have a talk with that settlement di- 
rector and see that she sends out in the future 
only the ones that want to come without coercion. 

I am still tingling over the excitement of my 
trip to the garden. I’ve found my White Rabbit. 
All the perplexities, all the discouragement I shall 
take to the Weed Eradicator, and let him hoe them 
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how much the music costs. 


price of TEN CENTS A COPY? 


to the most difficult of pieces? Do you 
know that in CENTURY EDITION you 
can get almost all of the classics of the 
world’s celebrated music masters? 


CENTURY EDITION is printed by an ex- 
pensive lithographic process which eliminates all 
imperfections and makes possible clear, easy read- 
ing. Every copy is perfect and printed on full-size 
sheet music paper of standard quality. 


Perhaps you pay from 25c to $1.00 a copy for 
your music. Yet you get none that is more care- 
fully revised, more carefully fingered, more beau- 
tifully engraved and printed, more representative 
of what is best in music than is given in the 
CENTURY EDITION. 

Dimes count today as they seldom have 
counted before. So you'd better investigate the 
CENTURY EDITION, especially as you can do 
so at any handy music store, with no inconve- 
nience to yourself. 


You should get CENTURY EDITION music 
from your dealer. If he does not carry it, don't 
take a substitute, but send your order and remit- 
tance to us with his name and we will forward it 
at once and send you a Complete Catalog Free. 





—— 


ssa CENTURY MUSIC PUB. CO., 221 W. 40th St., New York City see 


Mothers should consult with teachers 
about their children’s music 


Mothers who are vitally interested in seeing that their children receive the 
most thorough kind of a musical training find it good policy to keep in close 
touch with the teacher to learn what progress their children are making; how 
fast they are advancing, what grades they are practising, and last but not least, 


Do you know that CENTURY EDITION places the very choicest collection of 
classic and modern standard compositions for voice, piano, and violiri within 
the reach of every singer or player, student or teacher, at the incredibly low 


Do you know that CENTURY EDITION starts with first grade piano pieces 
with extra-large notes for quick, easy reading and runs through every grade right up 


A Few Century Selections 


Spring Song—Mendelssohn 
Pligrimn’s Chorus—Lange 
The Palms—Leybach 
Midsummer Night's 
‘eam—Smith 
Invitation to the Dance— 
Weber 
Anvil Chorus—Verdi 
Barcarolle—Offenbach 
Grand March de Concert— 
Wollenhaupt 
Falling Waters—Truax 
Listen to the Mocking 
Bird—Hoff man 
Il Trovatore—Smith 
Scarf Dance—Chaminade 
Butterfly—Grieg 
Chapel in Woods—Lange 
Hungarian Rhapsody 
(No, 2)—Liszt 
Love and Flowers—Aldrich 
Martha, Fantasia—Dorn 
On the Meadow—Lichner 
Poet and Peasant—Suppe 
Miserere—Verdi 
Moonlight Sonata— 
Beethoven 
Rustic Dance—Howell 
Second Valse—Godard 
Shepherd’s Dream—Hceins 


Alice, Transcription—Ascher 

The Flatterer—Chaminade 

In Rank and File—Lange 

Longing for Home— 
Jungmann 

The Last Hope—Gottschalk 

Norma—Leybach 

National Airs—Keiser 

Orange Blossoms Waltz— 
Ludovic 

Pearly Dewdrops—Birbeck 

Pure as Snow (Edelweiss )— 


Lange 
Stars of Glory—Kennedy 
Starlight—Brainard 
Sweet Dreams—W ill Porter 
Tulip, Op. 111, No. 4— 
Lichner 
Tam O’Shanter—Warren 
Tag Waltz—Swift 
The Wayside Rose—F ischer 
Warblings at Eve— 
Richards 
Dying Poet—Gottschalk 
Dancing Wavelets—R ussell 
The Maiden’s Prayer— 
Badarzewska 
Salut A Pesth—Kowalski 
The Sack Waltz— Metcalf 
Dreams of Spring—Crocker 
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The plan was simple. 


orders and of profits! 


hundreds of others. 











Miss Purdy, of Kansas 


AGENCY DIVISION 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


920 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


$250 Christmas Money 
earned in one month 


At PEARL PURDY, residing in a small Kansas town, wanted 
some extra money for Christmas. ‘The plan she selected to 
earn it brought her more than $250.00 in a single month. 
She merely asked the people she knew to 
order yearly subscriptions for 7’he Ladies’ Home ‘fournal, The Saturday 
Evening Post and T'he Country Gentleman, either for themselves or as 
sensible, economical Christmas gifts for their friends. 
When she explained that the publishers forward to the recipient of 
a Christmas gift subscription a beautiful presentation card, mailed to 
arrive on Christmas morning, what was the result? An avalanche of 


Let us pay your Christmas bills 


Your own town offers you a similar opportunity to make money. 
This year, above all others, you would like to earz your own Christmas 
money. You still have time, for we will help you, as we have helped 


The details of our liberal offer will be sent at once if you address 
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we have entered your 
name upon our list for 
a year’s subscription to 
Vie dadits 
Wome Journal 
The copies we shall have 
the pleasure of maili 
will.we hope, 
vieasanit reminters of 
the one who sends this 
holiday remembrance 
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“The Nativity—From the painting by WLTlaylor 








To each friend you select we 
will mail the issue nearest to 
Christmas, and, to arrive on 
Christmas Day, a beautiful gift 
announcement bearing your name. 
The above illustration gives you 
only a faint suggestion of the 
colorful richness of the originals. 


And last but best, this gift is 
above all economical. Unlike 
most other things, the prices of 
our publications are still low. 
For $1.50 you may send THE 





1917 Gift Announcement 


your Wartime 
Christmas Gifts 


HIS year we should select our Christmas 

gifts with care greater than ever before. 
The war lays upon us all the duty of discard- 
ing the pincushion, spotted-necktie sort of 
gifts and of choosing instead gifts which are 
practical — useful — helpful. 


The ideal wartime present for you to give 
each of your home-keeping friends is a year’s 
subscription to THe Lapiszs’ Home Journat. 


Tue Home Journat makes an intensely practical 
yet highly pleasing gift. Its sensible suggestions 
on food economy will save your friends many a 
dollar during the year to come. Its fiction will 
bring many a smile, its pictures many a nod of 
approval, its editorials many an inspiration. 


Moreover, by choosing this gift, you save your- 
self the time, worry and rush of Christmas shop- 
ping. To do it all, you have merely to sit quietly 
at your desk and order one subscription for each 
name on your Christmas list. 


Where THE Home Journatdoes not exactly fit, the other Curtis 
publications do. —THE SAruRDAY EVENING Post, with its wealth of 
wartime fact and wholesome fiction, is bound to please any real 
man. And THE Country GENTLEMAN, giving as it does a clear 
vision of America’s greatest industry — agriculture — and its far- 
reaching influence on all of us, is a gift that is equally sure to please, 
help and inform any friend to whom you may wish to send it. 


Helpful— Entertaining —Economical 


Lapies’ Home JournNat for a 
year (12 issues) or THe Satur- 
DAY EveninG Post (52 issues) 
to any address in the United 
States or to our troops abroad. 
For $1 we will likewise send 
THE Country GENTLEMAN 
(52 issues). The Canadian 
price is $1.75 for each. 


Last year 100,000 families 
solved the gift problem in this 
the sensible way. You cannot 
do better than follow their lead. 


Just list your friends, and send their names, addresses, 
the publications desired, and the correct remittance to the 
address below, and your “Christmas shopping” is done. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
927 INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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up or rake them out or whatever treatment he 
gives the rest of the weeds. 
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VERY intense and excited young person 

in a twenty-five dollar, ready-made suit 
and a five-dollar ready-trimmed hat walked 
the corridors of three department stores in the 
first opening hours. She had one eye out for 
possible vacationers and another for possible 
acquaintances, with the result that she unex- 
pectedly skipped around two or three corners 
and took a few unscheduled trips in the lifts. 
The results were highly gratifying, however. 
In the hosiery department she noticed what 
she was sure was the roundest of round pegs— 
a woman of thirty, perhaps, patient-voiced, 
tired-faced, and with eyes that Nan felt could 
not look with anything but fond longing 
countryward, 

“T want some good, stout tan stockings 
for walking,’’ announced Nan slipping onto a 
stool. ‘I’m going into the country.” 

The woman smiled a faint interest. ‘It 
must be pretty now—when everything’s so 
fresh and new.” 

“Like the country?” Nan stopped with a 
hand thrust half-way down a length of hose, 
testing the stoutness. 

“‘T was born in the country.” A flush crept 
into the woman’s face. 

“I suppose,” Nan forgot the stockings in 
her eagerness, “‘ you go back to your home for 
your vacation?” 

“My home isn’t there any longer; my peo- 
ple died when I was very young. I don’t take 
any vacations.” 

“Why not?” 

The flush in the woman’s face deepened. 
“€Vousee, I havetwochildren—twolittle girls— 
to bring up. I have to keep them in a home 
while I’m working. But by taking no vaca- 
tions and doing outside sewing, I hope to save 
enough to have them with me before very 
long.” 

Nan almost mounted the stool and sat on 
the counter in her excitement. Instead, she 
compromised by reaching out the hand with 
the stocking still on it and gripping the 
woman’s in no gentle fashion. “Just listen to 
me! I’m looking for someone to give away a 
vacation to—a real vacation; begins to-day 
and lasts for two weeks and it’s large enough 
to include two little girls. Now, why can’t you 
come and bring the children and have all the 
country and the good times together that you 
can ask. What if you don’t save quite so fast, 
isn’t a vacation together worth it?” 

The woman was radiant, but full of doubts. 
They might not let her go. It was still a busy 
time in the store. She couldn’t afford to run 
any risk of losing her place. 

‘**T’ll see to that,” said Nan. “‘T’ll see the gen- 
eral manager. If I get his permission can you 
have the children ready for the noon train?” 


NAN saw the general manager. He was very 
1 1 exalted, very red-tapish and uninclined to 
be accommodating at first. But he came down 
to the level of a plain man when Nan told him it 
was the wish of Mrs. Percival Jenks, who would 
no doubt withdraw her patronage from the 
store if he couldn’t see his way to granting 
what she wished. He saw his way with sur- 
prising haste and clearness; and in fifteen min- 
utes the woman from the hosiery counter was 
on her way to the children. 

“That makes three,” said triumphant Nan. 
‘Now for the other two.” 

She found the first in the basement, selling 
bargains, an undergrown girl, who looked hot, 
pale and famished, as if a breath of country air 
and a good meal would be as air and manna 
from heaven. She looked skeptical at Nan’s 
offer; she might dream of such a happening, 
but she could not believe in its coming true. 
It took Nan a half-hour to convince her; and 
as she was leaving for the final proof of reality— 
the permit from the manager—the girl called 
her back. 

“If you mean it—if you really are going to 
take me away to the kind of place you tell 
about—do you think you could make room for 
someone else along too? She lives next rooms 
to me; she’s a seamstress; and she needs a rest 
and bit of heartening up something dreadful. 
She’s been good to me, her being older and 
knowing how to fix things; seems as if I 
couldn’t be so mean as to go off like you tell 
about and not get her in on it, if it’s anyways 
possible.”” The words came with such a rush 
at last that it left the girl breathless. 

“You trump!” said Nan. ‘‘Of course we’ll 
take her. And that makes the five.” 

So it happened that Nan Smith returned on 
the noon train with her five round pegs. They 
certainly looked very different from the 
square ones of the early morning. Her arrival 
at Philanthropy Farm Nan looked upon in the 
light of a triumph; and the remaining girls 
were on the lawn in front to give her a wel- 
coming shout. Only Jean MacRae and the 
matron stood at the back looking on with crit- 
ical glances. 

‘“How did you ever come to bring children, 
Nancy?” Jean tried not to sound too horrified. 

“*Because they needed to come. Ask some- 
thing harder,”’ Nan laughed. 

‘*But this happens to be a vacation home for 
shop girls, not a day nursery. If you ask me 
my opinion I should say that Mrs. Jenks 
would be very much displeased when she hears 
about it.”” And the matron looked ominous. 

“Oh, no, she won’t. She just wants this place 
to do someone some good. She doesn’t care who 
it is so long asthey’re happy. Of course if you 
don’t think so I can write her and find - 

Nan did not finish. The door back of them 
opened and Mrs. Percival Jenks entered. 

“You needn’t write, she’s here!’’ The matron 
announced it with evident satisfaction. 
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ForaSnowy , 
White Bewl 


There’s one way 
to make it so. A 
little Sani- Flush 
sprinkled in it every few 
p ie keeps it snowy white, 
odorless and sanitary. 


Sani-Flush 


also reaches and thoroughly 
cleans the hidden trap—puts an 
end to dipping and scrubbing. 
For toilet bowls only. It will 
not injure bowl or connections. 


25 Cents a Can 


Sani-Flush is a sanitary ne- 
cessity wherever there is a toilet. 
It is patented. Nothing else 
like it. Sold by grocers, drug- 
gists, plumbers, hardware and 
general stores. 


The Hygienic Products Co. —:: 
Canton, Ohio 
Canadian Agents 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co. 
Ltd., Toronto 


The Trap that i 
Sani-Flush reaches, it 
cleans, keeps C1 C81 hep TRAP Ss, 
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y Mail a postal for our new 
book showing full line of 
Kalamazoo products. Bring 
our stove exhibit to your 
door—get wholesale prices— 
learn how hundreds of thousands 
have saved money getting “A 
Kalamazoo Direct toYou.” Write 
Today. High-priced fuel makes 
Kalamazoo savings bigger than 
ever this year. Get your new stove 
now and save more in fuel bills, 
Quick shipment, big stocks, no 
waiting. We paythefreight. Cash 
or easy payments—30 days’ 
trial. Ask for Catalog No.306. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. & 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
We manufacture Stoves, 
Ranges, Gas Ranges, 
Furnaces, Kitchen 
Kabinets, Tables. MiG 


A Kalamazesg | 


yeascex Direct to You 


What New Thought Does 


Lightens Life 

Puts the Live in Living 
Opens New Possibilities 
Releases New Energies 


Brings Health, Happiness 
and Prosperity ! 









Hundreds of letters in our files 
testify to the above, 


F YOU are not developing as you 

should, are unhappy, discouraged 
or ailing, you owe it to yourself to 
investigate New Thought. It has 
givenaright mental attitudetoward 
life and consequent success to 
thousands, and should benefit you. 


\ “‘The Gist of New Thought”’ 
> Sas a PAYS in eight chapters explains New 
ELIZABETH TOWN Thought. _t’s a clear and inter- 


Editor of Nautilus esting hand-book, easily understood 
and applied. Complete in itself and different. 


FOR 10 CENTS you can get the above booklet and 3 

mos.’ trialsubscriptionto NAUTILUS, 
magazine of New Thought. Elizabeth Towne and William E. 
Towne, editors. Edwin Markham, Paul Ellsworth, Dr. Orison 
Swett Marden, Edward B. Warman, A. M., Horatio W. Dresser, 
Ph. D., Christian D. Larson, contributors. Send now and we'll 
include “How to Get What You Want.” 


THE ELIZABETH TOWNE CO., Dept. B-78, Holyoke, Mass. 


Save Magazine Money 


J. M. Hanson -Bennett Magazine Agency 
is the largest in the world, furniihes any magazine 
or newspaper, at amazingly low prices, 
and gives quick, accurate, reliabe service. Our 

listing more than 3,00O 
1918 Catalog periodicals and club 
offers, is a money-saving revelation. Send us your 
name and address on post card today and get this big 
catalog free. Do it now. 


Agents Wanted per taa Aa 
J. M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency 
108 Brooks Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


50c Trial Order for 10c 


Best Kodak oa | - developed 10c; six prints free with 

a 2 . first roll. r send six negatives, any size, and 
Finishing 10c for 6 prints. Beautiful 8 x 10 mounted en- 
largements 35c. ROANOKE PHOTO FINISHING COMPANY, 
205 Bell Avenue, Roanoke, Va. 


ChristmasCardsThat Are Different 


Engraved, Hand-colored; beautiful sentiments. Cards for personal 
greeting. Inexpensive Gifts. Send for Illustrated Catalog “ Pleasant 
Pages,”’ Free 


LITTLE ART SHOP, 1311 F St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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On Gas Ratiees 


Wise women use 3-in-One Oil for 
polishing stoves. It keeps the black 
iron parts free from rust caused by 
steam, moisture and gases. Keeps the 
nickeled and enameled parts clean, 
bright, untarnished. Put a little 


3-in-One Oil 


on a soft cloth and give your range a good going- 
over today. Also oil the action parts of the burners 
with 3-in-One—makes them work freely. 


See Dictionary of Uses (wrapped around each 
bottle) for many other valuable household uses. 


3-in-One Oil is sold at all good stores in 50c, 25ce, 
and 15¢ bottles; also in 25c Handy Oil Cans. 


FREE Generous sample of 3-in-One’Oil and 
Dictionary of Uses. Send Postal. 


Three-in-One Oil Co., 165 CVW. Broadway, N.Y. 











; web, which “gives” 
m8 every movement of the body, 


4 street, dancing, evening or sport 
: wear. In short or longlengths, white 


te Co., 160B Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


AADE MARK PATENTED 


She All-Elastic Corset 
With The Feature Oe 


\ HICH is indispensable © 
if style with comfort is 
to be assured. The TREO 
GIRDLE is made entirely of 
porous woven surgical elastic | 
freely to | 






yet firmly holds the figure. It lends 
grace with absolute comfort at all 
times. Our patented method of con- 
struction and character of material 
used, make it equally desirable for 


or flesh. Retail, $2.50 to $8.00. 
CAUTION 

The TREOGIRDLE hasthefeature 
strip of elastic above the elastic 
waist-line band, and, therefore, sup- / 
ports the body above and belowthe / 
waist-line. All similar all-elastic 
garments are simply hip confiners, 
and NOT ELASTIC CORSETS. / 
Insist upon securing the TREO } 
ELASTIC GIRDLE CORSET with 
theFeatureStrip. If yourdealer can- § 
notsup ply you, writeforF REE booklet. *.. 


In Canada: Eisman & Co., Toronto 











The Gitt 
of all gitts 


Can you think of a more 
pleasing, patriotic, and useful 
gift to send to the “Lady who 


Net 5 
» Knits”; and this means nearly 
all who can spare the time to do their 
bit. Here is a pair of 14-inch Knitting 
Needles with Sterling Silver Tops, 
enamelled in color, that makes knitting 
play: they “knit so easy.” 
Then, with this pair of Knitting Needles 
come their “protectors,” who say : 
“Your knitting needles 
You may lose; 
Unless I tuck them 
In my shoes.” 
The needles alone in gift-box $1.00; with pro- 


tectors complete $1.50. Our catalogue of 1000 
i gifts, alone, 6cin stamps;but free with any order. 


¢; 










Our Uncle Sam protectors with a pair of Jvory 
or Celluloid hand-finished Knitting Needles, 12 
‘J or 14 inch, complete as a gift, postpaid, $1.00. 
¥Y 


THE POHLSON GIFT-SHOP 


Dept. L. J. Pawtucket, Rhode Island 

















BECOME A NURSE 


The Need for Nurses 
Never So Great 


W: E have trained thou- 
sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as 
nurses. Send for‘'How I Be- 
came a Nurse’’— 248 pages 
with actual experiences. 
Specimen lesson pages free. 

Sixteenth Year. 


The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 
315 Main St, Jamestown, N. Y. 
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PENCIL POINTER 
Simple, Sale, 


Sanitary 
Sold Everywhere 
orl” by mail >< 
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The lorgnons were leveled at Nan. In spite 
of all past inheritances and traditions, Nan felt 
as any employee might feel awaiting the con- 
demnation or justification of her employer; 
the desire to please—to find vindication—was 
strong within her. She fairly tingled at the 
sensation. 

““Ah, yes, Miss Smith. I believe you have 
filled the places of those who did not care to 
stay. There seems to be some disagreement re- 
garding the children. How did they come?” 

“*T brought them.” 

“But this isn’t a charity for children. I 
have been interested in charities for children; 
this is not one of them. This was intended and 
organized for shop girls.” 

Nan crimsoned. ‘And these are the chil- 
dren of a shop girl. She wouldn’t take a vaca- 
tion without them, so here they are.” There 
was a finality about the statement. 

Mrs. Percival Jenks and Nan Smith were 
testing each other with steady eyes. ‘‘And the 
seamstress you brought?” Again the lorgnons 
came into focus. 

“‘T never heard of a charity designed ex- 
pressly for seamstresses, did you? And she had 
to come in somewhere.”’ 


UT, my dear Miss Smith, don’t you real- 

ize that charities, like business, have to be 
handled systematically, with definite lines of 
procedure? That is the only way to make a 
charity efficient and benefactory. This farm has 
been turned into a home for shop girls to meet 
a definite need. Can’t you see that it would be 
a grave mistake to have you go flying off and 
bringing back anyone, no matter who, because 
she happened to need a vacation?” 

The eyes of the three were upon Nan. She 
could read—or thought she could—irritation 
and annoyance in the glance of Mrs. Percival; 
in the eyes of Jean was disapproval—the dis- 
approval for anyone who dared to interfere 
with an established system. The matron ex- 
pressed hostile triumph. 

“Well,” said Nan, and there was the suspi- 
cion of a laugh tugging at the corners of her 
mouth, ‘‘if all you expect to do with this beau- 
tiful place and the people you have employed 
to run it is to turn it into an efficient system, 
you might as well pass it over to the state board 
of charities and let them take charge. What’s 
the sense in a personal charity if you are not 
going to take personal interest and make ex- 
ceptions? It isn’t a real philanthropy then, 
it’s just an institution. If you send down a lot 
of shop girls just because you think they ought 
to want a vacation and ought to take it in the 
country, there’ll be lots who will be homesick 
and discontented and spoil the vacation for the 
others. Shop girls aren’t all rolled out alike, 
like butterballs, any more than we are. The 
ones who want to come ought to be given the 
first chance; and after that, anyone who wants 
to come. The summer will mean something 
then to everyone. You’ll feel you have done a 
good work well; and we’ll feel we’ve had the 
chance to help you do it. And the girls will 
have something they’ll never forget the rest of 
their lives.”’ 

“Quite a lecture on charitable management, 
Miss Smith. I’ll talk the matter over with Mr. 
Jenks and let you know what we decide.” 
And with a final survey of Nan, Mrs. Percival 
swept out of the room. 


bps Percival Jenkses remained over for 
supper. It happened that Mr. Percy sat 
next to Nan and, under cover of arranging his 
napkin, he passed her a slip of paper. Also, 
when the eyes of the table were elsewhere he 
passed her a comprehensive wink. It was not 
until much later that she had a chance to un- 
fold the surreptitious paper. Inside she read: 


Three cheers for Anne! Run the old ranch as 
you jolly well please. Ps de 


That night another entry was made ir the 
diary: 

May SEconpD. It’s been one gay, glad day. 
The girls are beginning to feel their oats. They are 
taking to tennis and croquet games and walks and 
happy idleness. And they like me. It may sound 
terribly vain to put it down so baldly; but I never 
had anyone like me before for just me, and it's 
stimulating. 

After supper I went down to the garden, hoping 
to find the White Rabbit—I wanted to tell him 
how well the day had gone; but he wasn’t watch- 
ing for his weeds to grow, or anywhere abouts. So 
I turned and went down to the beach. There was 
a tiny new moon out, and I knew the water would 
be beautiful in that steely-blue dusk. 

‘The Duchess’’ at suppertime laid down restric- 
tions regarding the beach. It seems that the es- 
tate adjoining belongs to Max Goldberg, that rich 
Californian who owns theaters and copper mines, 
ranches and department stores. His family were 
much put out when they found what “‘the Duch- 
ess’’ had done with the farm; that is, his wife was 
inclined to be disagreeable. Anyway ‘‘the Duch- 
ess’’ stood sponsor for the gir!s and promised they 
should not trespass or be objectionable. The most 
important restriction seems to be the beach; we 
must not take up more than our half. It wail be 
rather hard to know where our half ends and the irs 
begins, as there is no dividing line and sand looks 
all pretty much thesame. Anyway, we are to keep 
to the Jenks’ sand, and not trespass on the Gold- 
bergs’. 

With this uppermost in my mind I paced the 
beach. It’s a little crescent beach, tipped at both 
ends by great cliffs. When I had gone what seemed 
to me our half, I stopped and said right out loud: 
‘*Fe fi fo fum, I smell the blood of a Californian!"’ 

The words hadn't left my lips before I saw some- 
one on the beach, aimost at my feet. Why I 
hadn't seen him before I don’t know, unless I had 
been too busy watching the lights on the water. 

He was in white flannels, and for an instant I 
thought it was my blessed White Rabbit; the next 
moment, though, I saw my mistake. He was me- 
dium young, with very black hair,and a jaw so set 
and square it looked like a pedestal for the rest of 
his face. 

He got up and brushed the sand ont of his 
clothes while we exchanged looks, as the story 
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Send one to your boy 


. The economical and 
in the Army or Navy. 


practical gift of to-day. 


In the World's 
mas stocking— 


Rack your brain for hours and you 
cannot think of a present that will 
be received with greater immediate 
and lasting pleasure. 


fountain pen that money can buy. 
Prices range from $2.50 to $150. 
enabling you to meet your Xmas 
obligation appropriately in each in- 


For years it will act as a constant dividual instance. 


reminder of your thoughtfulness 
and intelligent selection. 


Waterman’s Ideals are made in 
Regular, Self-Filling, Safety, and 
Pocket Types, with a choice of de- 
signs ranging from perfectly plain to 
beautifullyjewelled de luxe examples. 


It is a point to remember that the 
world-wide reputation of Water- 
man’s Ideal for quality and service 
has already rightly established it in 
the mind of the recipient as the best 


Sold at the Best Retail Stores 


Illustrated Folder on Request 


Pens may be exchanged after Xmas 
to suit the hand of the user. 


In Attractive Xmas Boxes 


L. E. Waterman Co., 191 Broadway, New York 


24 School St., Boston 115 South Clark St., Chicago 179 St. James St., Montreal 
17 Stockton St., San Francisco Kingsway, London 6 Rue Monsigny, Paris 


















Do you need to earn your own living—or even support a family? Perhaps very 
soon you'll have to. 

If you like to draw, become a trained Commercial Iilustrator, Develop your artistic 
talent. In this modern profession you are not handicapped—you are paid as much asa 
man with the same ability. Women are naturally fitted forthe work. Women thoroughly 
prepared earn $25 to $75 a week, and more; many have made notable successes. The 
work is fascinating, and withthe “ Federal" home-study method is easy tolearnand apply. 

“Your Future’ —a beautiful 56-page book in colors, explains these opportunities— 
shows how to start. You should read it before deciding on your life work. Send for 
this book today—it’s free. 


Federal School of Commercial Designing. 4701 Warner Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 














ON Day aESDA p Qo SOq, «ok SDa4y 


60000 


Used every weekday-Brings rest on Sunday 





NUT BOWL 
Solves Your Gift 








Problems 


Avoid the commonplace by 
choosing a Parsons Nut Bowl for 
It will make a distinctive gift and 





PARSONS NUT BOWLS are finished in natural mahogany, 
ebony and mission-brown to blend with any surroundings. The 
hammers and anvils are of silver, nickel or brushed copper. 

Chances are that those relatives or friends who already have 
everything, from a grand piano to a salt shaker, have no nut bowl. 


Write for our booklet—‘‘Gifts That Are Different" —describing the distinctive lamps, tables, 
candlesticks, book blocks and other novelties produced by the Art Wares artists and craftsmen 
and full description of the Parsons Nut Bowls, together with your nearest dealer's name. 


Studios & Office —110 Alabama St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


SS SS SS OWS 


that discriminating friend. 
| reflect your individuality. 


ART WARES MFG. C 
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Bath: Tablots 


TROIKA Bath Fablots 
TROIKA Extract 


TROIKA Powder 
TROIKA Toilet Water 


—impart to the hody a@ fragrance 
unlike that of any other perfume known 


TROIKA Sachet - 


TROIKA Bath Salts 
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spect. with a 
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books say. He looked amused. “ Having smelled 
the blood of a Californian, what do you intend to 
do next—devour him?” 

“Thank you; I’m not tempted.” 
my tone all the bite I could. 

“‘May I inquire—are there many of you?” 

For a moment I didn’t understand; then I saw. 
He thought I was one of the vacationers. It was 
so delicious I almost giggled. “There are enough,” 
I spoke most sedate ly , ‘to make it wise to remem- 
ber that the beach is divided in half. Do we have 
to divide the moon too?”’ 

He looked puzzled, then curious. ‘I hope your 
Lady Bountiful hasn’t made us out too fussy and 
objectionable. We haven't the slightest objections 
to having you about singly; but numbe rs are al- 

ways appalling, don’t you know! og 
‘Like the se venteen years’ locusts, I suppose. 

Well, we haven't come in quite such hordes, and I 
don't believe we'll devastate the country we pass 
over. But I suppose it’s just as well to keep us re- 
stricted. Be careful, you’re stepping on the char- 
ity sand; it might scorch.”’ I left him, still curious, 
looking after me. 

I suppose he’s the Goldberg son and heir. His 
chin is too square to make him either pleasant or 
pretty. And he’s a brute to talk that way. Sup- 
pose I had been a shop girl. Probably he has 
never earned a solitary dollar in his life. I do hate 
the pampered rich! Let me see, I have earned 
two-sevenths of twenty dollars- that’s almost 
six—at least I hope I've earned them. 


VI 


Lt ged TWELFTH. I have received my first 
check for professional services—twenty dol- 
lars in all. I was so excited when it came that I 
hugged Jean, then swung her into a one-step and 
made her dance till my breath was a vacuum. 

Afterward she said in that nice voice of hers, 
that acts always as if ‘it was afraid it might show 
how much she cared: ‘‘ Poor kiddie! I had no idea 
you were so hard up. Borrow from me any time 
you want; I’ve nearly two hundred saved.” 

Think of that! And I’ve got—Pshaw! I haven't 
a cent in any bank. It’s Anne that has the money, 
and she’s left it all to the Belgian orphans, pro tem. 

But the check wasn’t the best of it. The next 
time ‘‘the Duchess’’ came down she called me into 
her dressing room—she’s kept her own apart- 
ments here for whenever she and Mr. Percy care 
to come—and she said in her most formal tone: 
‘‘Miss Smith, I wish to tell you that your work has 
been entirely satisfactory thus far. I think you 
may feel assured of the place for the rest of the 
summer.”’ And she never batted an eye or smiled 
when she said it. Neither did I. I looked very 
grateful and thanked her with appropriate humil- 
ity. 

And, praise be! it’s almost time for another 
check. I spent the first on the girls; luckily Jean 
MacRae thought I was spending ‘‘the Duchess’”’ 
money, or I don’t know what she would have 


But I put in 


This puts me in mind of the Aunts. My ar- 
rangement with Marcia is working out perfectly. 
Marcia took a letter with her to mail when she 
reached Beaver Dam. Since then Marcia writes 
me all the news the first of the week; I copy the 
descriptions and interesting bits into a letter to 
the Aunts, mail it back to Marcia, and the Aunts 
get it the last of the week. 

The weeds are beginning to sprout and the 
Eradicator is at work; but I like my name for him 
better. Last night I came upon him leaning on his 
hoe, contemplating his pile of uprooted weeds 
with a mournful countenance. 

‘I hate to pull up anything that has the grit to 
grow straight and keep green, even if it is weeds. 
If they'd only kept to the roadside or pastures no- 
body would have grudged them their soil; but 
just because the birds or the wind carried the seeds 
this way, up they must come and away for rub- 
bish. It’ s plain there’s no place for weeds among 
gentry.’ 

I have brought Miss O’Grady down to see the 
sunset from the pasture bars. She told me she had 
to walk ten blocks and take a car to see a sunset in 
the city, so she didn’t get to see one so very often. 
How she manages to make a living at sewing with 
that poor shaking head of hers I simply can't see. 

The White Rabbit received her in his most 
flowery manner. ‘‘I'm proud, my dear madam, to 
meet an artist of the needle. In the olden days 
queens and princesses were proud of their needle- 
work, and took pride in instructing their hand- 
maidens. But the idle rich of to-day disdain to 
prick their fingers. Am I not right, ladies?”’ 


I wonder what he would think if he knew I 
pricked mine for the first time three days ago, sew- 
ing on my first button. 

‘Sure, [like to hear him blarney,’’ Miss O’Grady 
confided to me afterward over the pasture bars. 
‘*He talks like a fine ge ntleman, an’ what harm 

can pleasant words do a body?”’ 

What harm, say I. Only sometimes they are 
not convenient. They weren’t the other night 
when I found that Goldberg person again on the 
beach. We have met three times between—once 
on the road, once in the station, and once in the 
woods; and each time he has looke d at me as an 
entomologist might look at a strange bug. He 
can’t be a snob—I must say that for him; for he 
takes off his hat every time he comes upon us. 

It was another warm night. I suppose it was 
that which coaxed me beachward—and a wish to 
be alone and think. I had on one of Anne’s cast-off 
dresses; a simple little white embroidered frock 
that wasn’t conspicuous; I've always liked it, and 
somehow it slipped into Nan’s trunk. I was sitting 
reasonabiy near the halfway line—I sat down 
there, for I couldn’t get the clear trail of the moon 
on the water any nearer the charity side—when I 
heard a pad-pad of feet in the sand and—there 
he was! 
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thought. We went ona long ride on pay-day, and 
just as we were about to turn home for supper we 


Thoing extrac! for 25¢ 
came upon the quaintest little road inn. I couldn’t 
resist taking them all in for supper. We did havea 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO-SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
jolly time—just filled the little, low dining room. fie Pig pie el = : gee ag 
i eard Lizzie O’Toole say to Rose Marie: , akes a serious stake whe e 
Snug Comfort for lired Feet (@AZANS 1S 9 PING “Sure Fcupect thle is what 95 folks do Soon calls Nan Smith ‘‘my good girl.’’ He does so 
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ne saad mi ~ eR) Warm, | MADE TO YOUR ORDER 15¢ AND UP ain ¢ it grand, a at "The bs eed op eg a r and Nan loses her a “which is important, 
Parker 8s ae healthful, for Catalog free, showing hundreds of new designs. Write today. Two than I have seen the daughters of the first families. because in her anger Nan (or Anne Merry- 
© bed-chamber popular designs illustrated made with one or two col- oe te I $ é OLiah bhava seamed wort weather Lewis, if you prefer) gets a great idea. 
Arctic batt Late , ors best hard enamel. No. 3499 made with any 3 I unny! Suc 1a treat woulc nt iave seemed worth Winet {6 ia aul how ahe catries tt b ha the 
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Socks eleclinmares, Worn each, $1.50 doz. Sterling silver 30c bankruptcy. January number! 


each, $3.00 doz. No. 3492 made 
with any nameand date on band, of not 
more than 8 letters and 2 figures with 
remainder of pin lettered Grammar 
School or High School. Silver plate 20c each, 
$1.80 doz. Sterling silver 35c each, $3.60 doz. 


Reg. U.S. in rubber boots absorb per- 


Pat.Of. spiration. Made of knitted fab- 
ric lined with soft wool fleece. Washable, 
unshrinkable. Parker's name in every pair. In all 

sizes at dealers’ or sent postpaid for 50c a pair. 


J. H. PARKER CO., Dept. K, 25 JAMES ST., MALDEN, MASS. 
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BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


350 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 





THAT’S ALL YOU DO 


Just cover that stubborn corn that makes you 
wince at every step, with a Raccoon Corn 
Plaster. The relief is instantaneous and in one 
or two days remove ay and generally 


the corn comes too. Try one and get real 
comfort. At druggists everywhere. 


25c. package contains 8 plasters. 
15c. ai - 4 e 
Sample mailed free. 
THE RACCOON COMPANY 
Dept. T, Le Roy, N. Y. 
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Send 15c to 
Vivaudou (Dept. A, 
Times Bldg., N.Y.) 
for a generous sam- 
ble of Mavis Extract 















Nine sizes, 3 to 8% feet long. 


t=! FJexible Flyer 


The always welcome Christmas Gift. 
steel that increase speed and prevent skidding on ice or snow. 

With all-steel front, which acts as shock-absorber, the safest sled is made safer; 
the strongest sled is made stronger and easier to steer. Outlasts 3 ordinary sleds. 
Sold by hardware and department stores. 








Junior Racer 10: its. 


carries two children; 4 ft. long, only 
Express paid East of the 


Missouri River. Price $4.25. 














S.L. Allen & Co., Box 1101 W, Philadelphia 
FREE OFFER: 


Send for free cardboard model show- 
ing how Flexible Flyers steer, 


Has grooved runners of chrome nickel 





Unless it bears this 
trademark it isn’t 
a Flexible Flyer 








Required by the Act of Congress 
of August 24, 1912 
of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, published monthly 
at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, for October 1, 
1917, 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA | 
CouNTY OF PHILADELPHIA f 5° 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Edward 
W. Bok, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Editor of 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, and that the follow- 
ing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management 

(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the 
aforesaid public ation for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, 
embodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Re gula- 
tions, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
managers are: 

NAME OF POST-OFFICE ADDRESS 
Publisher, The Curtis Publishing Company, 

Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Editor, Edward W. Bok, Merion, Pennsylvania 
Managing Editor, Karl E. Harriman, Ardmore, 

Pennsylvania 
Business Manager, P. S. Collins, Wyncote, 
Pennsylvania 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corporation, 
give its name and the names and addresses of 
stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or more 
of the total amount of stock.) 


Edward W. Bok, Merion, Pennsylvania 
William Boyd, Merion, Pennsylvania 
Philip S. Collins, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
Estate Louisa Knapp Curtis, Wyncote, 
Pennsylvania 
John Gribbel, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
Edward W. Hazen, Haddam, Connecticut 
Chauncey T. Lamb, Hinsdale, Illinois 
George H. Lorimer, Wyncote, Pennsylvania 
C. H. Ludington, Ardmore, Pennsylvania 
Ethel S. Ludington, Ardmore, Pennsylvania 
Fredrik F. Meyer, Farmers’ Loan and Trust 
Company, New York 
E. W. Peter Stuyvesant 
Apartments, New York 


Spaulding, The 





Girard Trust Company, Trustee, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
Public Ledger Company, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) 
None. 


That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
other than that of a bona-fide owner; and this 
affiant has no reason to believe that any other 
person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 


5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the six months preceding the date shown above is: 
(This information is required from daily publica- 
tions only.) 

THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Edward W. Bok, Editor. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 17th 
day of September, 1917 


[SEAL] W. C. TURNER, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires at the end of the next ses- 
sion of the Senate—1919. 


NoTtEeE—This statement must be made in duplicate 
and both copies delivered by the publisher to the post- 
master, who shall send one copy to the Third Assist- 
ant Postmaster General (Division of Classification), 
Washington, D. C., and retain the other in the files of 
the post office: The publisher must publish a copy of 
this statement in the second issue printed next after 
its filing. 
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it or what to sell in it. 
know what big scheme to carry out. 
will help you to plan the booth to be a 
ideas; sixty illustrations. 








Are You Going to Help at a Fair? 


ERHAPS you have been asked to take charge of a booth and don’t know how to decorate 
Or perhaps you have to manage the whole bazaar and don’t 
Why not send for ‘‘ 
winner of admiration and of funds. One hundred 
Address your order to the Entertainment 
Bureau, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Price, 25 cents. 


The Book of Fair Booths?’’ It 
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Margaret Matzenauer 
of the Metropolitan Opera 























Marie Rappold 
of the Metropolitan Opera 






















































Arthur Middleton 
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Thomas Chalmers 
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you like to have 
these Metropolitan Stars 


as your Christmas Guests ? 


OULDN’T it be a pleasure to be able to sit down amidst - 

the comfortable surroundings of your own home and 

listen to Anna Case, Marie Rappold, Margaret Matzenauer, 
Arthur Middleton, Thomas Chalmers, and the other great 
singers of the world? That would be a privilege, wouldn’t it? 
We said would be a privilege. But thanks to the genius of 
Thomas A. Edison it is a privilege which is now within your 
grasp. So far as the enjoyment of their voices is concerned you 
can actually have this distinguished group as Yuletide guests. 
You can sit in your own home and revel in the beauty of their 














magnificent voices. 


The NEW EDISON 


“The Phonograph with a Soul” 


reproduces the human voice with such 
fidelity and accuracy that no human ear 
can detect a shade of difference between the 
living artists and the New Edison’s Re- 
Creation of their voices—or instrumental 
performances. 

You will, very naturally, feel skeptical 
about so strong a claim. But before hun- 
dreds of audiences we have conducted our 
famous “‘tone tests”’ in which the instrument 
was pitted against the artist and invariably 
the verdict was the same; no difference 
could be detected. Ina ‘“‘tone test,” the 
artist sings in his natural voice; then sud- 
denly ceases, leaving the instrument to 
continue the song alone. Thirty different 
great artists have made these tests. 

More than one million people have 
attended the tests and not one of them 
has been able to tell, except by watch- 


ing the singer’s lips, when the living 
voice left off and when the New Edison 
began. With the lights lowered not one 
could tell when the change took place. 500 
unprejudiced newspaper critics who wit- 
nessed the recitals unite in this assertion. In 
this new instrument Mr. Edison has actually 
succeeded in re-creating the human voice. 

We have never heard of any other sound- 
producing device whose manufacturer 
dared to risk so relentless a trial. Until 
the New Edison was perfected such an 
achievement was undreamed of. 

The actual photographs reproduced 
on this page depict five Metropolitan 
Opera Stars singing in direct comparison 
with the New Edison’s Re-Creation of 
their voices. No listener could detect the 
slightest shade of difference between the 
living voices and their Re-Creation. 


A ROYAL GIFT 
It Means a Richer Life 


As a Christmas gift, what can surpass this 
wonderful instrument? It is like a perma- 
nent pass to all the operas, all the concerts, 
all the music of the whole world. It does 
actually add something real and vital to life. 

Have you ever considered the New 
Edison as a family gift? Nowadays many 
families are eliminating the smaller individ- 


ual presents to one another and are pooling 
their holiday funds for the acquisition of 


*‘the phonograph with a soul.” 


We believe that you’d find our literature 
of interest. It’s different from the usual 
catalog style. Drop us a line and we'll 
send you copies of our musical magazine, 
‘‘Along Broadway,’’ of the brochure, 
“‘Music’s Re-Creation,” and of the booklet, 
“What the Critics Say.” 

Or call at the nearest licensed Edison 
merchant in your vicinity and receive a 
demonstration. He advertises in your 
local papers. 


THOMAS A. EDISON, INC., Orange, N. J. 
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Sunlight can be kind or cruel 


AN you face the strong sunlight 
with confidence? 


Is your skin so fine in texture, so 
soft and clear that you do not hesitate 
to be seen with your face bathed in 
sunshine? Scientists say, strong sun- 
light is a thousand times stronger than 
ordinary electric light. 


No matter what artifices you use — 
sunlight reveals the real condition of 
your skin. If you have_ blemishes, 
pimples, blackheads or enlarged nose 
pores, sunlight reveals them conspicu- 
ously. It shows up a rough, scaly skin, a 
shiny nose ora pallid, sallow complexion. 


You can look well in 
daylight, too 


There is no reason why your skin 
should zot be clear and lovely, a/ways. 
Do not dread to meet your friends in 
the daytime. Begin now to make your 
complexion as lovely from nine o’clock 
to six as it is from six to twelve. 


The Woodbury treatments are based 
on this fundamental fact: every day a 
change takes place in your skin. The 


How to make your skin lovely by 














First, wash your face and 
neck with plenty of Wood- 
bury’s Facial Soap and 
warm water 
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Next, work up a good, soapy 


lather in your hands, with 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


Strong sunlight is the real proof of your skin’s beauty. 
At night, under soft shaded lights, you may suc- 
ceed in making your skin appear attrac- 
tive, but how does it look by day? 


old skin dies, new forms. This new 
skin, when treated by the lather of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap, can be ren- 
dered delightfully clear, smooth and 
free from all blemishes. 


The Woodbury treatments cleanse 
the tiny pores of the skin, bring the 
blood to the surface, and improve its 
circulation. They stimulate the small 
muscular fibers. As the newskin forms, 
you are surprised at its clearness, its 
smoothness, its glowing color! 


Follow these directions 
carefully 


If you want to know how beautiful 
your skin can be —not only at night — 
but in the daytime, too —just try the 
following treatment tonight. 





Rub the lather in well, al- 
ways with an upward and 
outward movement. 


After rinsing, rub your face 
for a few minutes with a 
piece of ice. 


Just before retiring, wash your face 
and neck with plenty of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and warm water. Work 
up a good soapy lather in your hands 
and rub thoroughly into the pores, 
using an upward and outward motion. 
Do this until the skin feels somewhat 
sensitive. Rinse well in warm water, 
then in cold. If possible, rub your 
skin for five minutes with a piece of ice 
and dry carefully. 


In ten days, or a week 
even | 


This Woodbury treatment, used 
nightly, should produce a marked im- 
provement in a week or ten days. If 
kept up regularly, it will soften and 
beautify the very texture of your skin — 


daylight, too 





Even the first treatment 
brings a ruddy glow, and 
leaves the skin smoother 
and clearer. 


and give you a complexion you will be 
proud of ! 


You can secure Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap at your druggist’s, or at any counter 
where toilet preparations are sold. It 
“‘lasts’’ remarkably well, one 25c cake 
being sufficient for a month or six 
weeks. 


Send for this booklet and 
sample cake 


We have given only one treatment 
here. “The many Woodbury treatments 
for the various troubles of the skin are 
all given in the booklet “‘A skin you 
love to touch.’’ This booklet is wrap- 
ped about every cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap. For 4c we will send you 
this booklet and a cake of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap large enough for a week 
of any Woodbury treatment. Write 
today! Address The Andrew Jer- 
gens Co., 112 Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

If you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Lid., 112 
Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ont. 
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De Presented to the 








Brocaded satin makes this 
cushion desirable at 50 cents ; 
5 by 334 inches. 


The key to many situ- 

. ations may be hung 

Chinese tie hanger herein; price, 35 cents. 
which any boy will 





Little rosettes for baby’s cap or for fem- Possibly from no other land save China could Be Hae; 33 cones. 
: inine undergarments, which may be come such an exquisitely carved fan, in fra- a | 
q made for 50 cents each. grant sandalwood, neatly boxed ; cost, 50 cents. #.°/ Embroidered crépe mules 





from China for a young 
girl; price, 25 cents. 





on cold days with one of these sa a? 
hand stoves ; price, 35 cents. 








Ready to top off a camisole, night- 
gown or chemise is this tatted yoke, 











wher ! 
: yr Pa ae : ie 4 Hexagonal box, which you can make for 50 cents. 
x : > A present which will grow and covered withrose 

9 “ye grow is in this package of seeds, ——') mt sho 

= and staples; price, 50 cents. teh ar pins; 


price, 50 cents. T , A k 
Soft ribbed washcloths, 9 inches pg | Sabveler alan 
square, with ends crocheted in needle and pin cases in 
pink and blue ; cost for a bundle soft er ede sith 
of five, 25 cents. ig Roly nts Ge 
satin lining and silk- 
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3 age, 
: | ~~ bound edges; each, 25 , 
: iI) ae cents. " f 
nee ; BH ot 
i” x i= ee | 
| ‘ - | a 
Dry: “sty / Q ) | 
| tgs ca or . . 
One handkerchief, man’s a \ bi . Soft little cheesecloth wash- | 
| | size, at 50 cents, made this Pi : cloths for the Christmas baby ; 
4 chemisette. ’ : ; . ear two for 50 cents. I 
; | For a little girl this scrim pin- Carfare glove | 
| ; cushion, embroidered and tied Hand-carved Chinese For alittle tot to use, a Little rosettes for baby’s cap, purse, to hold in EROS | 
iI) ) with bows, was made. 2 by4 sewing box with beaded cat’s-paw washcloth; made of ribbon folded in points, one’s palm; a) 
inches; price, 50 cents. ends; price, 50 cents. price, 40 cents. which may be made for 50 cents. price, 35 cents. > a 
be | Tee & 
Pie * * 
eS @ we F | 
: few ot 1) 
cial | Pas. * 4 i} 
r ‘ : I) 
iter c—— press | 
4 | Vi 
It To jog one’s memory—two Everything is booked, even | 
ake d pads and a pencil, silk cov- soap papers, in a neat linen | 
six q | ered ; cost, 35 cents. case; price, 50 cents. | 
} 
eT | | 
Greed 
aptemes ee 
iI 4 ; Li os ; ein OO 
iI ‘ Pee REE —P Lingerie clasps, circular pin 
iI) Covered with brocade is onge Baap i a . : 
| py this doce oenlly teh aaa and a bar pin in exquisitely Crépe silk cardcase, painted 
ent Pe and lace trimmed: price colored cloisonné enamel, with with s prays of clematis blos 
mul screw-lop rj teiee res me , sterling backs; price, each, som; price, 50 cents. 
nts glass smelling 50 cents. ‘iS aaaas - 
ne salts bottle; “ 
price, 50 cents. a r 
you To make light work 
of holes is the aim of 0 : M0 oe 
= | A corking-full bag, always ready this darner; price, ne way bo wnsure @ success/s 
rv’s HH with the right size; price, 35 cents 50 cents. Christmas for a little girl wouid be 
7° | - 8 ? i a to place this bag of jackstones in 
you . her stocking; price, 29 cents. 
> S - m 
ry s Bearing a sweet + ~8 
y k perfume, this é. | 
ee ak satin sachet,lace da? i} 
" 
> \ ind wreath | 
rite Like grandmother “ pa thedibat hele ty 
er- Hand-crocheted ring bean used, are these — a fragrant gift; | 
TCuy bag in two colors; price, kid knitting-neec a? price, 50 cents. 
25 cents. protectors; price, 90 What every woman needs: 
cents. a tiny puff and mirror, in a ; : 
ress , satin bag; price, 50 cents. ’ i aes = 
a RT aI i is 3 ae a as | | 
hie Counting not the labor, this tatted yoke =a de 2 | 
cost less than 25 cents to make. ae) . a ; : | 
To provide overshoes a permanent place 
In a three-inch gray suéde case is ‘ in the bag of the consistent traveler, a 
folded a nickel coat hanger which, f light rubber case, snapped together, like 
when needed, pulls out as above; e : the one shown here, is suggested; price, 


price, 25 cents. 50 cents. 


A purse for the door key 
and change, to pin inside the 





Coat y 























> Le 
> bachelor girl’s coat; price, 25 cents. A ‘ 
9 a C oe, 
sha 
j J ee ; f 
i | H AaB Turkish washcloth with cross $ 
| | j na “= stitched bumblebee and crocheted ma 4 
H | | ; edge; price, 45 cents. Smaller 
| 4 size, with flower, 35 cents : 
| Seoul 
iI) 5 ve 
| oe SS 2» 
| Tapestry-covered travel- For the enthusiastic knitter 
| er’s sewing kit; two spools this long pin to hold the ‘ 
iI One may be daintily aproned, using a of thread, needles and thim With a shuttle and a ball of thread, this tatted stitches is suggested ; price, 25 A x allo ped-edge handkerchief made | 
man’s handkerchief, for 35 cents. ble top; price, 50 cents. collar in an exquisite point design was made. cents. this useful collar at a cost of 35 cents. | 
| 
“—9) ih 
| NOTE — Some things more useful than cards and costing less than the gifts you may have given other years are shown on this page. Directions for the tatted yokes, child’s crocheted cap, _|f 
knitted bed socks and sleeveless sweater and a few other articles which may be made at home, shown on this page and on pages 120 and 121, are all printed in one leaflet. Send request, inclosin | 





| 6 cents to cover the cost of service, to the Fashion Editors. Addresses of the shops where the other articles may be bought will be furnished upon request. For this service inclose ‘a 3-cent stamped, i] 
addressed envelope to the Fashion Editors, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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INDRED ‘CHRISTMA 










Anxiously the little war- 
bler waits for a worm in 










f = i . hus i Motor-hat rib- the swinging flow . 
Fine-mesh veiling with silk-braided leaf pat- Celluloid ribbon container for Baby’s best coat can be hung safe bon with clas ps; po ti ng flower pot; 
tern in blue, gray, green and brown; price, the nursery, with ever-ready . aA ‘ rice, 75 cents. sic 

aS conde. hedhin; price, 75 cents. from harm on this cunning hanger; price, cents . 


price, 75 cents. 





























_ : eae 
ue , oy 
j It’s such fun to string them, and 79 i ae } ‘ee [x 
¥/ cents will buy these cul-steel and 4 2 = 
fancy beads. Seen, as way es 
To tinkle t A wie 
; Every girl would like a silk- o tinkle tune « ~ FS 
Why not a covered box filled with hair- fully on baby’s “@@@j 
rallle witha pins; price, 65 cents carriage; price,$1. 
woolly ring : Si ieee i f 
Enameled hem gauge Sor the baby? ; 
and tatting shuttle; Price, $1. pnt My Seal 
price, $1 each. . , j Christmas bells Sand scoop ready 
, “ for the lintest for a warm day; 
, : pel ied A filled pincushion of ae ¢ f baby; price, 75 rice, 79 cents. 
This rosette for milady’s lin- Of imitation filet lace, a, 0, 4 p 





flowered silk ribbon; cents. 


gerie conceals a buttoned enve- in a dainty pattern, price, 75 cents. 


lope for sachet; price, 85 cents. is this collar-and-cuff 
sel; price, $1. 





Knitting-needle shields 
of rubber tubing to head 
off the points ; price, 65 
cents. 





pot A big bow for baby’s car 


riage, tied by mother at a 
Even if Billy Bumpkin is a button cost of $1. 
head the children always love him 
dearly; price, $1. 


Would you believe that this brocade- 
covered box contains a complete mani- 
cure sel? Price, 75 cents. 








es. 
A 
Gifts From 50 C » $1 
1its Fro ents to * 

- * + An elusive fragrance ema- 
A vanity bag in pensive * * nates from this crocheted 
pansy guise; price, $1. sachet; price, 75 cents. 

ae ae 
b ‘“ 
\ rs 
er fh 
8S 4 cha?mingly cov- “4 (ey yi | 





ered; price, $1. 


This collar-and-cuff set of sheer mull, 
with hand-hemstitched borders, is for 


For men — six the tailor-made girl; price, 75 cents. 








handkerchiefs of a ae 
barred nain- 4 Two hemstitched tucks and a ‘ ‘ Sharp Japanese em- 
sook; price, $1. ; picoted edge commend this rolling é ed broidery scissors; 
collar of Georgette crépe to the girl Ls Xs, price, 69 cents. 
a : who loves dainty accessories ; one 
* 2 . price, $1. French knots in pink, (.) 
re dy : lavender, blue and yel- 
' Vividly embroid- ‘ r low make the loveliest 
ered Japanese rr ““As proud as a peacock” this ostrich fan trimming for a tea 
ng needlecase to spreads its plumage; price, $1. apron, and 75 cents will 
: brighten somber buy the materials. Lay OMe. 
olive-drab knit- i ~ 
y; price, 7 
’ pron sia did An echo from the distant Orient is 


Fy eee oat : 
—_ ey this painted basket filled with pre- 

BE: See =o served fruit litbits; price, 65 cents. 
gun} ———p .—_————_ 


To make this 
hair-ribbon 
holder one must 
“ Seven-league boots” needle protectors aid i 94 for ma- 
set a pace for knitting; price, 75 cents. reas. 








Baby Bunting makes a 
cozy toy for the wee man 
on frosty mornings; price, 
85 cents. 


One can make an elastic wristband fan 


Scrim squares laced holder of ribbon for 60 cents. 


with pink ribbon make 
an ideal pincushion 
cover,es pecially when 
embroidered with 
cross-stitching ; price, 
90 cents. 











Hans and Gretchen (above 
and on the right) are always 
Materials to make this bag, with its gay trump- ready for a jolly bean-bag 
eter of silk scraps, can be bought for 65 cents. game; price, 75 cents each. 


Dusting cloths, in a cretonne case, 
on the left, a different color for each 
room; case with 2 cloths, 50 cents; “Puppo” is always on guard in his little 
with 4 cloths, 75 cents. master’s soiled-clothes bag; price, $1. 











NOTE — Even more than a hundred ways to spend from 25 cents to $2 for a Christmas gift to the satisfaction of the one who gives as well as the one who receives are pictured on these three 
pages. By glancing over them you may make out your list at home and by aid of THE HOME JOURNAL’S service buy your presents by mail or make some dainty gifts. Directions for making 
the tatted yokes, child’s crocheted cap, knitted bed socks and sleeveless sweater cost 6 cents. Write to the Fashion Editor, inclosing the money. If you want to buy, send < st for addresses of 


shops where you can purchase other articles. Inclose a 3-cent stamped, addressed envelope to the Fashion Editor, THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, ?h) ace'phia. 
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CALS, AG 
; ‘ i Enough forget-me-not blue 
| Blossom-pink satin, delicate lace and satin ribbon to make this bou- 
| an embroidered medallion in a cami- doir cap will cost about $1.75. : : 
| sole cannot fail to please; price, , A camisole of wash ribbon and 
| $1.95. lace for very best can be made like 
this one above for $1.75. 
Quaint as quaint can be is this soft Tucked collar-and-cuff sets lend a festive 
mousseline collar with a plaited air to the plainest dresses ; price, $1.35. 
frill; price, $1.75. 
~ The pros pective bride will love For the fastidious girl a ribbon- 
this pink satin sachet filled trimmed sweater hanger can 
with orris; price, $1.75. be made for $1.50. 
Lace-frilled, Mistress Mary, quite contrary Wee Willie Te. i ane E 
| flower-trimmed to the nursery rime, is watching Winkie’s hel- ’ : Supple white satin, with soutache braid- 
HY ribbon garters ; a garden of bright silk spools; mel requires It is possible to copy ing and French knots, makes a new and 
i} price, $1.95. price, $2. $1.50 worth of this lingerie-ribbon smart over-collar; price, $1.75. 
1 | wool. holder at home for 
| $1.35 
With a rose 
silk handbag 
Each soldier lad one is pre- 
needs a ‘‘ house- pared for 
wife’ in his kit. Christmas 
. This one ts calls with 
equipped to meet mot her; ; 
The least-vain girl in the ever yemergency; price, $1.50. Little children never tire of 
world could not resist this price, $2. big soft balls inred white 
No other trimming than tucks powder puff ; price, $1.25. and blue; price, $1.25. . ’ A 
boasts this camisole of pink satin, pet page oy Rta 
ibl st od; price 95. fi ith painte ops, 
ribbon strapped; price, $1.95 can copy this bag for $2. 
a% 
1 
I} 
1H 
; Handy bags of exquisitely 
: ‘ Rosebuds and satin figured ribbon can be made at 
The skillful needlewoman streamers trim a net home for $1.50. 
can copy this exquisitely ) boudoir cap; price, 
colored bag at home for $2. Ribbon in four widths and $1.95. y 
One cannot have too many hand- Valenciennes lace to make 
kerchiefs, es pecially if they are this camisole cost about $2. 
initialed; price, $1 a half dozen. 
Lady Morning 
Glory graces 
a most invit- 
tid ar reed Myriads of " 
ag; price, ° Je 
$1.25. tiny flowers in 
4} shades of rose 
| ~ ° are irresist- 
} A taffeta ribbon ible. With 
bag withroses can care you can 
be made for $2. ow bag ' 
or $2. . 
Indestructible dolly with a 
( a complete crocheted outfit in 
FN white; price, $1.25. 
Wool for these 
: P bed socks will 
Soft enough for the ten- cost $1.35. Ribbon slippers in a compact 
derest baby, price, $1.25. case are so restful after a stren 
uous house-party day, and $2 
| v will buy the materials. 
fo Coloring worthy of Bakst distinguishes 
- pape . this bag of Japanese crépe, with patch- 
j One of the latest knitting bags de luxe is work figure, bright rings and kindergarten 
this model of handsome Sigured ribbon with beads. About $1 will buy the materials. | 
enameled rings. Materials can be bought 
for $2. 
oe Fmrey 
re 7 Peas 
( Pra Wnts at sh 
Se") thin} +, : 
_ E . . . ‘ . *. . * 
Lace-frilled, tucked and em- Reels of wash ribbon in a dainty College girls love gay sweaters. Piqué bib with crocheted edge and cross- Goffered frills trim this organdie 
broidered organdie, $1.95. handkerchief case; price, $1.35. Wool for this one costs about $2. stitchery to amuse the wearer; price, $1. guimpe; price, $1.65. 
NOTE —"I always have my friends look over THE HOME JOURNAL'S gift pages,” wrote one of our correspondents, “and make a note of the illustrations ey ies best. That is why they always 
say I give them just what they want most.” Try this plan this year, and THE HOME JOURNAL’S fashion service will help you buy by telling you just where these gifts can be purchased, or how 
you can make the knitted or tatted articles and the silk bags and camisoles. Follow the directions for obtaining this information as explained on pages 119 and 120. A 3-cent stamped, addressed 
envelope only for sho> addresses; 6 cents (to cover the cost of service) for knitting and tatting directions. 
——v 
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GB. Altman & Cn. 


FIFTH AVENUE - MADISON AVENUE 
THIRTY-FOURTH STREET THIRTY-FIFTH STREET 


NEW YORK 


B. Altman & Co.'s Store (Fifth Avenue Entrance) 


The Mail Order Service 


places at the disposal of patrons residing out of town 
the ultimate degree of modern efficiency in shopping 
by mail. No point attainable by post, rail or steamer, 
however remote otherwise, is beyond reach of the 
helpful hands ever outstretched by this carefully or- 
ganized branch of B. Altman & Co.’s great Store. 


The regular staff of the Mail Order Service includes a large 
force of expert shoppers, who are fully competent to select 
from the Store’s various Departments any merchandise that 
may be called for, from the smallest individual item to an 
entire wardrobe. 


The foreign afhliations of B. Altman & Co. (permanent branches 
being established in the important cities of Europe as well as 
of the Orient) serve to keep open direct avenues to the great 
centers of fashion, even under the present adverse conditions. 


Everything may be obtained here that is really smart in 
Women’s, Misses’ and Children’s Wearing Apparel; in Infants’ 
Outfitting; in Boys’ and Young Men’s Clothing; and in Men's 
Furnishings and Sports Garments. There are also large, care- 
fully - selected assortments of Dress Materials, including fine 
Silks and Velvets; Laces and Trimmings; Gloves, Hosiery, 
Shoes and all the accessories of the fashionable costume. 





The Special Christmas Folder 


containing illustrations and descriptions of merchandise 
suitable for Yuletide giving to be on sale from 
November 20th to December 22d inclusive 


MAILED FREE UPON REQUEST 









Please mention Folder A 





—— 

















An Announcement 








Next Month We Shall Present 
The World of Lovely Things 


its efficiency and reason for being in the modern magazine, and which THE LADIEs’ 


[issetici of the regular magazine ‘‘fashion department”’ which is so surely losing 


HOME JOURNAL has been the first of domestic magazines to see, we shall present 
next month the beginning of a series of the most beautiful pages ever presented in 
a magazine. The department will be called 


The World of Lovely Things 


and will present in each issue not fewer than 100 of the loveliest articles of women’s 

wear in every department from the prettiest collar to the most beautiful dress. 
Each article will be the very newest of its kind. The pages will be like a succes- 

sion of beautiful show windows in which everything that is new and lovely will be 


shown. 


T WILL be the aim of the editors to attach to nearly every article its price; nearly 
everything will be capable of being made or copied by those who are clever with 
the needle; patterns will be sold for whatever is possible of being ‘‘ patterned, ’’ and 
a complete service by mail will be established to tell any woman where any article 
shown can be bought. A woman will thus have any one of three opportunities to 
secure personally any one of the 100 lovely things: She will be able to make it her- 
self from the picture or from a pattern, or buy it outright. 
At least one-half of the 100 lovely things given will be printed by our marvelous 
full-color process, so as to give an exact idea of the beautiful colors of the article. 


N ENTIRELY new organization has been arranged for to conduct ‘‘ The World 


of Lovely Things. 


THE HOME JouRNAL will have trained experts in London, 


Paris, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Palm 
Beach and at other centers to pick up whatever is new and lovely. 

These women, of whom there will be more than a score, are trained shoppers 
and have been in the world of women’s wear for years. From what they pick up 
and assemble, the choicest 100 or more articles will be presented. 


N THIS way THE LapieEs’ HoME JouRNAL will have what it has long desired since 
it has sensed the disappearance from the magazine of the old-fashioned depart- 
ment—a presentation of the most beautiful things that women love and yet make 
those lovely things possible for every woman. 
It will be a “‘different’’ department in every respect—different from any that 
THe LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL or any other magazine has ever presented—and will 
be the pioneer in the new way of showing the world of clothes and its accessories in 


the modern home magazine. 


[a gi hedoete the magazine will continue its new and quick mail service of 
fashions and clothes problems which has proved so successful, and which so 
many hundreds of women were quick to recognize as the progressive method of 
treating clothes problems in the magazine to-day instead of the old-fashioned de- 
partment of fashion plates and figures. More about this service is told below. 


E SHALL be interested to know, after the appearance of ‘‘ The World of Lovely 
Things” in the January number, how our readers like it. The pages in advanced 
form have in every case, where seen by women, been acclaimed as something new, 


‘ 


refreshingly different and as being 


‘exactly what we have wanted.” 


THE FASHION EDITORS 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL 





Now is the Time to Plan Your 
Clothes for the Holidays 





Especially as Christmas is Less Than Five 
Weeks Off. Perhaps You are Thinking of 
Visiting Friends, and Friends You’ve Never 
Visited Before —If You are, You are Bound to 
Prepare Some Unnecessary Things. 


N ONEY foolishly spent in this way would 
i come in right handy while away. So if 
you are planning to visit, write us, telling us 
where you are going, how far ’tis, how long 
you'll be away and what you expect to do 
while away, and we’ll tell you exactly the kind 
and the amount of clothes necesgary. All you 
need dois to inclose a 3-cent stamped, addressed 
envelope with your request. 


Our Right-Back-to-You Fashion Service for 
Making Over Clothes Must be of Inestimable 
Value to Our Readers, Judging From the Cor- 
respondence,. 


OU will scarcely believe it when we tell you 

that we have recently received as many as 
a thousand letters in one day, all asking how to 
make over seemingly useless clothes the writers 
have on hand. It is a time—in fact, always 
should be—to make every garment do double 
duty whenever ’tis possible. Things that may 
seem to you unfit or unsuitable to make over 
may have wonderful possibilities. We have 
people who specialize in make-overs, and they 
can give you advice and ideas unheard of; so 
why, before throwing anything away, don’t 


you write us? All we ask you to do, when you © 


write, is to inclose a 3-cent stamped, addressed 
envelope for our reply. 


Children’s Clothes, for Both Girls and Boys, 
are Now Made so Simply That Most Any 
Home Sewer Can Make Them. It, However, 
Isn’t Always Easy to Make Suitable-for-the- 
Purpose Clothes Without Help From Someone. 


T IS this very help that we are offering you, 

and if you have any doubts about how much 
we can help you just try and see. Always at 
the holiday season there are parties, church 
concerts and visiting, and the children, as well 
as the grown-ups, have to be attractively and 
suitably attired. If you are taking the children 
away with you for a visit tell us for what occa- 
sions you expect they will need clothes, and 
we'll tell you exactly what to take along; it 
will save carrying unnecessary baggage and, 
best of all, save buying or making clothes they 
will not need. As usual, no doubt, there will be 
clothes to be made over for the little ones, some 
to be cut down from larger ones, others to be 
remodeled and brought up-to-date. When 
planning these make-overs don’t forget that we 
can help you in many ways and that we will 


consider it a privilege to do so. We charge 
nothing; all we ask is that you inclose a 
3-cent stamped, addressed envelope. 


Accessories of Dress Will Count for More This 
Winter Than Ever Before, Because Many of 
Our Readers Will Not Feel That They Can Have 
New Clothes; So it Will Have to be the Little 
Things That Give the Touch of Up-to-Dateness. 


NE thing that will help almost more than 

any other is the hat. Every season there 
are certain things about a hat that stamp it as 
new; either a crown is higher, a brim wider or 
something else tells the tale. So if you haven’t 
your winter hat already, or need a new one for 
a trip, and would like to know just the hat to 
buy or to make, drop us a line, telling us what 
clothes you want to wear it with and what 
other hats you have, so the new one can be en- 
tirely different, and our Millinery Editor will 
give you her expert advice. Perhaps you have 
a hat from last season that has been scarcely 
worn; if so it will not be necessary to get a 
new one, but it will be necessary, however, to 
have it brought up-to-date, and this again our 
Millinery Editor can do for you. She can help 
you equally well with your children’s hats. 
Drop her a line, inclosing a 3-cent stamped, 
addressed envelope for her reply. 


How Shall I Dress the Children’s Hair for the 
Christmas Party? More Than One Mother 
Will Ask This Question. 


F COURSE you want them to look well, 

and what is more important than the 
hair? Many a not-this-season’s frock has gone 
unnoticed when the child’s hair has been unu- 
sually attractive. Haven’t you heard people 
say: ‘‘What wonderful hair the child has and 
how beautifully arranged’’? The trouble with 
mothers is that they do not know how to ar- 
range their children’s hair so it will bring out 
the best features and hide the poorer ones. 
This same thing applies to their own hair, of 
course, but how easy to remedy, for our Hair 
Editor makes a study of the hair, and if you 
write her how you or your children look—send 
a small picture if you can—and tell her the 
length of the hair, in fact anything you think 
would help her, she will write you very care- 
fully just how it should be arranged. It’s 
imperative that a 3-cent stamped, addressed 
envelope be inclosed for her answer. 

Address all inquiries in this service to 
THE FASHION EDITORS 
THE LapiEs’ HomME JOURNAL 
INDEPENDE ICE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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; An advertisement of 
= 
Wesson Oil 
Prefaced by a little chat on the 
brighter side of The war has brought the housewife ning it has sharpened men’s wits incon- 
some new problems. In solving them'she  ceivably. Not in twenty-five years of 
M a 9 is going to learn ways of doing some things peace would the world have learned as 
r. oovers that are better than any she has ever had much ab i i i 
| \ ‘ about flying as it has in three years 
Recommendations to Hee Atrerican before. She is not going to give up these of war. So it is with food, with house- 
ways after the war. keeping, with cooking. Necessity over- 
housewife One of the things she is going to learn, comes that inertia which makes the 
for she is going to take Mr. Hoover’s housewife hesitate to try new but better 
suggestions seriously, is to use vegetable methods. Trying them, she will find that 
NE of the finer things about all this _ oil for all her cooking—for shortening— they are better, and all such will outlast 
war preparation is the readiness with for frying. And in doing this she will the war. But what a pity it is that the 
which the American housewife mobilized find out that a particularly delicious and house burns down before one discovers 
to fight the Kaiser’s chief ally—Waste. appetizing vegetable oil is Wesson Oil. roast pig. 

No one had to tell her an army must be Everyone remembers the fantastic story It is idle to ask whether these discov- 
| fed. Hadn’t she been feeding an army _ of the discovery of roast pig. According — eries are worth what they cost. The price 
: all her life? Where is that strapping to Charles Lamb, a Chinaman’s house must be paid—the war must be fought— 
i young six-footer who, if not of her own burned down with all its outbuildings, the soldiers must be fed—the food must 
immediate dinner table circle, was a_ including a sty full of young porkers. be saved—whether there are any compen- 
4 familiar figure in her neighborhood, a fre- Afterward he and his neighbors, attracted _sations or not. If you learn anything 

quent visitor to her front porch? He has by the smell of the fresh-roasted pork, from it that you can keep—good. Look 
gone away, down the long road that leads tried it and found it delicious. For a at some of these things you do under the 
to France, and taken his appetite with long while afterward, whenever anyone pressure of necessity and see if some of 
him. hankered after roast pig, he burned his them are not things you ought to have 
Every time she sees that vacant chair house down. This kept on until houses done long ago. 
: she realizes that the burden of winning the — were in danger of disappearing altogether, Use Wesson Oil because it is vegetable 
| war rests on her, too. Those boys who when there arose a man wise enough to _ oil and because of its eeonomy—and then 





have given up so much must not lack for 
food also. As a wise old Roman general 
said: ‘‘An army, like a snake, travels on 
its belly,”’ and the food which is to feed 
our armies, as well as those of us left at 
home, is to come largely from the United 
States. In proportion as we are able to 
keep up the food supply will the war 
be shortened, and the shorter the war the 
sooner that boy will be home again. 

So when Mr. Hoover urges the 
housewife, among other things, to 
use vegetable oil for cooking, to 
use more vegetables, to make fruits 
and vegetables into salads, his 
message carries a real and special 
meaning to her. She is ready and 
eager to do her bit. 

Right in here comes the brighter 
side of Mr. Hoover’s recommenda- 
tions, because in following this ad- 
vice about using vegetable oil for 
all frying and shortening thousands 
of women are going to learn about 
Wesson Oil, how good it is, how 
good it makes things, and how 
little it costs, to their everlasting 
advantage. They are going to find 
out, too, what a delicious salad 
oil it is. 

It is often difficult to decide to 
use an entirely new thing, to go 
contrary to habit. It requires very 
unusual circumstances to make one 
do it, however glad one may be in 
the end to have done it. 

Swift admired the courage of the 
man who ate the first oyster. The 
probability is that he was very hun- 
gry. Impelled by grim necessity, 
he added a new delicacy to many 
dinner tables. 









see that it was possible to roast a pig 
without burning a house. And thus the 
Chinese acquired a new delicacy. 

This frivolous anecdote would be en- 
tirely out of place here if it did not so 
perfectly illustrate a serious and sober 
truth, which is this: The war, grim and 
terrible as it is, is going to leave us a 


wonderful legacy. The necessity of win- 
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frying fat 


—all in one handy can! 


Wesson Oil makes so many 


good things to eat 


Your grocer has it 
or can easily get ut for you 


essay Oil 


an excellent 
» shortening 








wholesome 





find out how good Wesson Oil is. 

Wesson Oil is a pure, delicious vege- 
table oil—so good to eat, so good for you, 
so economical, and so convenient to use 
that you will wonder, once you’ve tried 
it, how any woman keeps house without 
Wesson Oil in the kitehen. 

Wesson Oil is so good that you would 
want it even if you felt you couldn’t 
afford it—and costs so little that 
you ought to use it even if it wasn’t 
so good. It is hard to believe that 
anything so good can be so econom- 
ical too. But it is. Try it. 

There isn’t a single use for a fat 
or an oil in your kitchen that is not 
a use for Wesson Oil. 

Cooking with oil is not a new 
way to cook that you must learn. 
It requires no special recipes. 

In frying, for instance, you melt 
any fat to an oil. With Wesson 
Oil you start with an oil—good to 
eat raw. The only difference is 
the wholesome, delicious result. 

In shortening, for instance, use 
Wesson Oil just exactly as you 
would any shortening. <A_ hard 
shortening is softened in the process 
of mixing with flour. Many experi- 
enced cooks melt hard shortening 
first. With Wesson Oil you start 
with a liquid that mixes more 
quickly and thoroughly. (Just add 
a little salt if your recipe requires 
it—Wesson Oil contains no salt.) 

“Wesson’”’ is the name of a 
method of refining oil. If it is 
Wesson Oil, it says “‘ Wesson Oil” 
on the can. 


SOUTHERN COTTON OIL TRADING COMPANY 
120 Broadway, New York 
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The joy, the intense, wholesome joy which a Columbia Grafonola 


brings into your home will make all your family more keenly alive 
to the spirit of Christmas. 


Judge the Columbia Grafonola by its tone. Hear the record played 
upon it respond with a richer warmth, a sweeter resonance, a truer 
feeling. This wonderful tone is the result of the perfected detail 
of Columbia construction—the generous - sized reproducer, the 


smooth, correctly shaped tone-arm, the distinctive Columbia tone- 
leaves that control the volume of sound. 


Consider the vital importance of tone. It is the thing which, in 
the end, will enable the Columbia—and only the Columbia— 


Grafonola to satisfy completely your longing for music that is 
faithfully, beautifully reproduced. 


Columbia Grafonolas are priced at 815 to 8350 
COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY, New York 
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HE LAstT Four PAGES 


EDITED By THE OFFiIcE Doc 
















I Have Been Given Four 
Pages Now as My Own to 
Do With as I Like. And I 
am Doing It. 


Like Folks and Stories About 
Them ?_ I Hope You Do. 
For I Want to Talk About 
Folks in These Pages. 

















I have started to do as I have been told to do: to make these four pages the most interesting and “different” pages in the magazine. 
It will please me mightily to have you, as a reader, tell me, at all times, whether you think I am doing it, and suggest how I can improve 


any one or all of them. D oO e 
he Offevee Do 5 
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PERSONAL PICTURES YOUVE NEVER SEEN 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY BACHRACH 


What Admiral Sims Left Behind in America 








The President as Very Few Have 
Ever Seen Him 


I'TTLE did Mr. Wilson realize when he ad 

4 ventured forth into the tropics, some years 
ago, that one day he would become the war 
President of over a hundred million free people; 
and yet, studying this picture, the thought oc- 
curs that Destiny smiled that day, for did she 
not see to it—as if in anticipation of what she 
held in store~ that he should ride out on a 
donkey? And is not the donkey the living sym 
bol of that great party which placed the rider in 
the President’s chair? 


The Big Man “Over There” and 
His Little Man Here 


/AND somewhat in the same way Destiny gave 
P the lad in the picture below to know that 
one day his father would be raised to heights 
undreamed of by the man. ‘‘ Dad,” said the 
boy, ‘‘will there ever be another real ‘General’ 
in the American Army?” 

‘*T don’t think so,”’ was the reply. ‘‘ You see, 
there’s only been a very few — General Washing- 
ton, the first.” 

‘There will be, though,’’ the soldier’s little son 
insisted—‘‘ and it’s going to be you.” 





PHOTOGKA ‘fh ff 
FROM BROWN BROTHER P . 


The Three Brightest Stars in the Celluloid Heavens-—— Mary 
And so it is to-day--General Pershing—the Pickford, Charlie Chaplin and Douglas Fairbanks 
highest military title within the gift of Uncle 








Sam. And a little son was given to know it first. ——— ag 





COPYRIGHT BY C.M. HAYES & COMPANY 


The Four Bases of Ty Cobb’s All-American Family 
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COPYRIGHT BY UNDERWOOD 
& UNDERWOOD 








PAOTOGRAPH FROM INTERNATIONAL FILM SERVICE, INC 


Do You Know This Little Girl Who 
is Holding Her Doll? 


‘Done youngsters of a day that’s gone 
didn’t want to have their pictures taken a 
bit. Their expressions indicate it. But it simply 
had to be done for purposes of British record. 
Imagine being lugged off to the photographers 
so the picture might go into the archives of 
Great Britain. For you see they were pretty 
important, and to-day they’re all distinguished 
members of royalty. From the perambulator 
blinks the Duke of Teck; too tired to stand up 
is Prince Alexander of Teck; and hugging her 
royal doll is Queen Mary. 


Eighty-Six Years Young and Still 
Going to College 


\ J HEN the American woman whose portrait 

appears below was just a little girl, un- 
weighted by any responsibilities of royalty like 
the kiddies above, she started going to school. 
That was eighty years ago, and the amazing 
part of it all is that after all those eighty years 
hers is still the little girl’s acquisitiveness for 
knowledge, and she is still going to school. She 
is Mrs. Amy D. Winship, and only last summer 
she spent two delightfully recreative months 
studying Greek at the University of Wisconsin. 
“1 intend,” she says, ‘‘to keep on in college till 
I’m 100!” Besides all which Mrs. Winship 
knew Abraham Lincoln intimately during her 
residence in Springfield, Illinois. 
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COPYRIGHT BY ANDERSON ART COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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No Pictures, No Frills are 
Here, You See 














THE OFFICE DoG 


Scraps THat HE Picxs Up HERE. THERE AND EVERYWHERE 











Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 




















—)|E HAD 8 Thanksgiving Days 
i} in a year once. That was 
during the Revolutionary 
War. They fell in April, 
May, July and December. 
Then, in 1777, Washington 
cut the days to one, in 
December, and the next year 
he appointed a day in May. 
Then, in 1789, came our 











present Thanksgiving Day in November. But 
the day fell into disuse until in July, 1863, a 
Philadelphia woman, Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, sent 
a copy of Washington’s Thanksgiving proclama- 
tion to President Lincoln and suggested that he 


revive the day and make it national. Lincoln 
did, but made Thanksgiving August 6. After 
that the idea spread and the date was brought 
back to November. 


x XX 


Washington Lived on Broadway, New York, 
once, although few now think of that fact. 
He lived a few doors below Trinity Church. He 
was President of the United States, and New 
York was then the capital of the country. Con- 
gress sat in the old City Hall, corner of Wall 
and Nassau streets, where the Sub-Treasury 
now stands. This was until 1790, when the 
seat of government was removed to the city of 
Ihil- > + 
Philadelphia. x xX X 


If Every Man in a Regiment of 100 riflemen 
would remain perfectly calm and shoot straight, 
such a regiment would be invincible. But nerv- 
ousness and tenseness come to the average man, 
and he shoots wild. However, we are not so bad 
marksmen as in a battle in 1881, where it took 
41 cannon shots and 33,000 rifle shots to kill 
seventy Arabs. In Afghanistan the English at 
300 meters fired 50,000 times, and killed twenty 
ive e > tec! 
five enemies! xx xX 


Thomas Jefferson’s Golden Rule about eating 
comes very apropos in these days of food con- 
servation: 

**One never repents of having eaten too little.” 


XXX 
The Christmas Tree’s Birthplace is Egypt. 


The tree there used was the palm; and the cere 
mony was in full force long before the days of 
Antony and Cleopatra. The palm puts forth a 
fresh shoot every month, and Old-Year parties 
were given with a palm spray, with twelve 
shoots, symbolizing the completion of another 
year. The custom passed into Italy, where the 
fir tree was employed for the purposes of cele- 
bration; and its pyramidal tips were decorated 
with burning candles, in honor of Saturn. This 
festival, the ‘‘Saturnalia,’”? was observed at the 
winter solstice, ranging from the seventeenth to 
the twenty-first of December. ‘Then came the 
“Sigillaria,” days for interchanging presents of 
figures in wax, like those on the Christmas tree, 
and, finally, the ‘‘Juvenalia,” when men be- 
came ‘“‘boys with boys,” matrons turned chil 
dren once again, and young and old indulged 
in the solemn romps with which the festival 
closed, and which used to mark our own old 
fashioned festivities at Christmastime. Then 
the Christmas tree passed into Germany, but 
there still may be seen the pyramids which 
sometimes are substituted for the tree. 


x XX 


$67,000 a Day for Candles is still being spent 
in America, or a round 20 million dollars a year. 
And this in a so-called electric age! 


x xXx Xx 


The President Has a Favorite Verse which 
he loves to quote. It runs like this: 

As for looks, I know I’m no star; 

There are men better looking by far. 


But my face, I don’t mind it, for | am behind it; 
It’s the folks out in front that I jar. 


xx XxX 


No Wearing of Mourning is becoming general 
in England and France. ‘This desirable condi- 
tion has come about because it was found that 
the wearing of black by so many not only had a 
most depressing effect on the whole civilian 
populations, but also proved a positive menace 
to the national interests in that it diverted 
workmen and material from strictly necessary 
channels into streams that fed the unnecessary. 


x x xX 


We Were Fined for Keeping Christmas once. 
Yes, in America! In 1659 the General Court 
of Massachusetts enacted that ‘anybody who 
is found observing, by abstinence from labor, 
feasting, or any other way, any such day as 
Christmas Day shall pay for every such offense 
five shillings.’’ This law held and was enforced 
for 22 years and even when it was finally re 
pealed in 1681 the Puritans grew bitter and 
for years never recognized the day. 
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A Pitched Baseball Was Recently Timed, and 
it took 0.288 second to reach from the pitcher’s 
hand to the batter. The ball thus traveled at a 
speed of 210 feet a second, or 2%6 miles a min- 
ute. It required 0.796 second to throw a ball 
from the catcher to second base: a distance of 
129 feet. Little wonder that bases are so diffi- 
cult to steal! 











has a “dog”: not of the canine variety, but 
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times when even a “dog 
some of my scraps. 





THIS PAGE AND THE “DOG” 


it * MAY be well, gentle reader, to explain that every well-regulated magazine editorial office 


things are “tried out ”— just as the theatrical manager first takes a new play to some small city 
to “try it out on the dog ” before he ventures into the big city with it. I am the “dog” in The 
Home Journal office: have been for a number of years. Upon me are tried many things that 
are published: more that are unpublished. And some of these things that the Editors don’t 
like are to me very interesting. Of course they may be right, these Editors. Still there are 
’ may be right. At all events, Mr. Bok says I may have a page to show 








of the human species: an Editor upon whom 








Santa Claus is Buried in Italy—that is, the 


. man from whom we got Santa Claus. He was 


Saint Nicholas—an archbishop of Myra, in 
Lycia, who passed away on December 6, 342. 
He was supposed to be a holy personage of un 
usual attributes, with an especial love for chil 
dren. In Russia this day is a church day: in 
France it is the grand féte day of children: in 
many provinces of Germany it is celebrated as 
a preliminary to Christmas; in the Netherlands 
it is the real day for gifts, with December 25 asa 
church day; in South Austria it takes the place 
of our Christmas Day. Nicholas was abbrevi 
ated to ‘“‘Klaas” by the Dutch, and from this 
our “Claus” is easily apparent. At Bari, on 
the southeastern coast of Italy, the bones of 
Saint Nicholas are interred, and on every De 
cember 6th thousands of pilgrims visit the tomb 
and great ceremonies are held. So, when chil 
dren ask if there is a real Santa Claus, we can 
at least answer that there was! 


xx xX 


The American Jaw Has Power, forsooth,when 
figures tell us that we consume 28 million 
pounds of chewing gum in this country in one 
year, which means 55 packages for every man, 
woman, child and infant. 


e Oe 
When We Ask for an Indian Word that is the 


equivalent of an English word, we cause some 
perplexity at the Indian Bureau at Washing 
ton, for we think there is only one Indian lan 
guage whereas, in reality, there are 500 distinct 
Indian languages north of Mexico. 


x xX 


The Bottom of the Atlantic Ocean is so inky 
dark as to make what we know as the black 
night seem almost light. The only light there 
is comes from a phosphorescence of deep-sea 
organisms. A fish glows with phosphorescence 
as it swims, fairly gleaming from head to tail 
with little lights that make it resemble a minia 
ture Atlantic liner with every porthole ablaze 
with lights. xxX 


The Lord Mayor of London had been dining 
pretty well, and Mr. Choate, Ambassador to 
England, was seeing his Lordship to the door. 

‘*Now, your Lordship, if you will allow me to 
advise you,”’ said Mr. Choate, ‘‘when you get 
to the sidewalk curb you will see two hansoms. 
Take the one to the right: the one to the left 


doesn’t exist.” xxx 


They Have a Rubberless Tire, likewise punc- 
tureless, for automobiles in Australia for use in 
the cattle-raising country. They couldn’t use 
rubber tires on account of the roughness of the 
land and the excessive heat. So they made a solid 
tire of coconut fiber. It is said to be bullet, 
glass and nail proof. 
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We Read of Germany’s terrific losses of n-s1 
power in the war. But relatively these are small 
compared to the losses in the Thirty Years’ War 
when there was practically destroyed an entire 
generation. Two-thirds of the entire population 
of Germany was destroyed; in some states, such 
as Bohemia, three-fourths of the population were 
killed or exiled. Out of 500,000 inhabitants in 
Wiirtemberg only 48,000 were left at the end of 
the 30 years. x xX 


A Man Bought a Pair of Shoes for 5 dollars. 
He had them shined by a bootblack twice a 
week. The shoes lasted him 14 months. So the 
shoes cost him more to keep up than the original 
cost. That is like the man who bought a Ford 
automobile: had it washed every evening in a 
garage and found that, at the end of the first 
year, the cost of cleaning the car was greater 
than the original cost. 


x XX 


A Russian Jew wanted to become an Amer- 
ican citizen and this is how he filled out three of 
the questions on his naturalization blank: 

NAME: Joseph Levinsky. 

Born: Yes 

BuSINESS: Rotten. 


AA 
The Pigeon Was the Thanksgiving Bird once, 


and pigeon pie was the central dish on every 
Thanksgiving table. This was because pigeons 
were more plentiful than turkeys. When the 
turkey was introduced into the feast, the 
pigeon remained. All well-laden tables had a 
turkey at one end and a pigeon pie at the other. 


WHAT HAPPENS WHEN WE TRY IT 
By John Rodemeyer 


( H, SAY, can you sing from the start to the 
end, 
What so proudly you stand for when or 
chestras play it; 
When the whole congregation, in voices that 
blend, 
Strike up the grand hymn, and then torture 
and slay it? 
How they bellow and shout when they’re first 
starting out, 
But ‘‘the dawn’s early light” finds them 
floundering about, 
"Tis “The Star-Spangled Banner” they’re try- 
ing to sing, 
But they don’t know the words of the precious 
old thing. 


Hark! The ‘“‘twilight’s last 
some of them stopped, 
But the valiant survivors 
serenely 
To “the ramparts we watched,” where some 
others are dropped 
And the loss of the leaders is manifest keenly. 
Then “the rockets’ red glare” gives the bravest 
a scare, 
And there’s few left to face the ‘‘ bombs burst 
ing in air”’ 
Tis a thin line of heroes that manage to save 
The last of the verse and ‘‘the home of the 
brave.” 


po 55 
gleaming” has 


press forward 
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The Cock Crows for Christmas in England: 
in Italy the bees sing; in the Netherlands the 
cattle kneel; in Switzerland the sheep go in 
procession; to the Indian the deer kneels; in 
the German Alps the cattle have the gift 
of language given them on Christmas Eve; in 
\ustria candles are put in the windows so that 
the Christ Child may not stumble as. He goes 
through the village streets on Christmas Eve; 
in Scandinavia all the shoes in the household 
are put together on the table, signifying that all 
the members are to live in peace and harmony 
during the coming year; a bath is also taken by 
every member of the family on the day before 
Christmas; in Norway a sheaf of wheat is 
placed on a pole in front of each house for the 
birds; in Peru every door of every house is open 
and hospitality abounds to the stranger as well 
as to the friend. And so in every land is there 
a different legend or custom celebrating the 
Christ’s birthday. 


» or, War. 9 


Calling on Thanksgiving Day used to be the 
rage once. Everybody called on everybody else. 
‘Tables were set, eggnog was the drink uni- 
versally served and the man who would make 
the largest number of ‘“‘calls’’ was the most 
popular. Then the custom veered to the first 
day of the year, and ‘‘ New Year’s calls” raged 
for years. Now these have died out. 


x xX 


We Use the Word Lusitania often and glibly. 
And yet how many of us know that this was the 
name of what is now Portugal? 


x xX 


Men are Getting Taller. The headmasters of 
schools for boys and college presidents declare 
that each year’s graduating class measures up 
taller. Where the average was, 15 years ago, 
5 feet 7 inches and a 6-foot man a scarcity, 
now boys of 6 feet, 3, 4 and even 5 inches are 
notararity. Perhaps we are getting back to the 
heights of our forefathers in Europe, 25 thousand 
years ago, when a man of 7 feet was not a rarity. 


aoe 


No More Wooden Railroad Cars is now the 
rule, and it will not be long before such a car 
will be as much a curiosity as a horse street car. 
Nearly 9000 wooden railroad cars have been 
destroyed or retired in five years, and the rest 
are going to the scrap heap at the rate of over 


2000 a year. x xX 


An Episcopal Rector and a Roman Catholic 
priest had neighboring churches and didn’t get 
along very well. After some time, however, 
they got together and decided to bury the 
hatchet. 

‘For, after all,”’ said he of the Episcopal 
faith, ‘‘ we are both doing the Lord’s work.” 

‘*That is true,” said the priest. ‘‘ Let us there- 
fore do his work to the best of our ability: you 
in your way,” concluded the priest, and then 
added with a twinkle, ‘“‘and I in his!” 


Nobody Knows When Christ Was Born, of 
course, and December 25 is simply an arbitrary 
date. The day has been variously fixed and 
celebrated on April 20, May 20, March 29, 
September 29, and quite generally on January 6. 
But Pope Julius in the fourth century had a 
careful inquiry made into the matter, and this 
resulted in the fixing of December 25 as the 
most likely day of the birth. 


x A & 
A Walk on the Bottom of the Atlantic Ocean 


would not be so interesting as we think, accord- 
ing to the latest discoveries. For example, if we 
should walk from New York to Spain, what 
would we see? At first we should walk along a 
shallow incline, passing through a region ‘‘ peo 
pled” with sea anemones, polychromatic worms, 
limpets, mussels, periwinkles, dog whelks, star 
fish, sea urchins and small crustacea, certain 
inshore fishes and certain seaweeds. Walking 
toward the depths of the Atlantic, the sea 
weeds would disappear. The sea floor would 
cease to be rocky, gravelly or stony, and change 
into soft muds or oozes of various colors. Be- 
yond this shelf lies the Continental Slope, some 
thing of a gentle mountain side, but sometimes 
something of a precipice, which descends 
smoothly or in terraces until the depths of the 
Atlantic at about 2000 fathoms are reached. 
Then one reaches the bottom of the deep sea 

a monotonous, flat, featureless, grayish-buff ex- 
panse of uniform scenery, stretching for 2000 
miles. There are pockets in the ocean, approxi- 
mating to the highest mountains of land. The 
greatest depth yet recorded is 5348 fathoms. 


ry AX X& 


The First Evidence of Man in Europe is a 
skeleton jaw found near Heidelberg. It is con- 
sidered the earliest of all skeletal evidence of 
man in Europe and shows that he lived 300 
thousand years ago. 


xxx 


There isa Girl in Washington who does 
nothing all day but put soiled dollar bills into 
a cleaning and pressing machine that turns the 
bills out clean enough for use once more. She 
puts 75 of these bills into the machine a minute. 
She averages 50 a minute for her 8 hours of 
work. She thus cleans 24,000 bills a day. 

“And how much salary do you rec eive?’”’ 

‘Twenty-five dollars a week.” 

So that she handles and cleans as many bills 
in half a minute as she receives for a week’s 
work when, if she works steadily, she cleans 
$144,000. And sometimes she cleans whole 
bundles of two, five and ten dollar bills. 


x xX 


Read Forward or Read Backward: it makes 
no difference to these palindromes: 

Madam, I’m Adam. 

Able was I ere I saw Elba. 

Name no one man. 

Red root put up to order. 

Draw pupil's lip upward. 

No, it is opposition. 

No, it is opposed; art sees trade’s opposition. 

In Yreka, California, is this baker’s sign: 

Yreka Bakery 
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Curious How the Word ‘‘Blue”’ is used. 
‘True blue”? means to be staunch and firm; 
“blue blood”? means aristocratic lineage, and 
yet ‘‘once in a blue moon” means never; ‘‘ blue 
funk” is the worst kind of depression; ‘‘to talk 
blue’’ means, in England, to talk immodestly; 
‘blue blazes”? means hell; a ‘‘bluestocking”’ 
means contemptuously an authoress; a ‘‘ Blue 
nose”’ means a Nova Scotian; and ‘‘ Blue Hen’s 
Chickens”’ mean folks who live in Delaware. 


x XX 


Gold is Said to Be the first metal to attract 
man. That was 5000 years B. C. Then came 
copper and this was being systematically mined 
4500 B. C. Then came the unknown genius who 
discovered that certain parts of copper with 
certain parts of tin would produce a metal we 
now call bronze. And we had the Bronze Age. 


x es 
Think I Am Getting Away with these four 


pages? Of course I am anxious to know, nerv 
ously so. Wouldn’t you be if suddenly you 
were promoted from having one page to having 
four pages in such a magazine as this? And 
who knows but that I may get four times as 
much salary if I make good four times as much 
as I seem to have made with this page? And 
you are the folks who have the “‘ say.” 


aA a 
Thank You and Thank You Again, my good 


friends, for the splendid help and encouragement 
you have been to me during this year. Your 
‘*Hurrahs” and ‘‘ Bravos”’ over this page have 
won for mea new respect in the eyes of my fellow 
editors; they have been no end of a stimulant 
for me personally, and you see by these four 
pages, instead of the one with which I started, 
what you have done for me in the estimation of 
Mr. Bok. The most grateful being in the world 
this Christmas, who sends you no end of Christ- 
mas good wishes, is 
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